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FOREWORD 


[From the speech of His Royal Highness, the Prince of \VaIes, 
delivered at the Banquet on the opening of the British Industries 
Fair, Monday, February 18th, 1929.] 

“ . . .You will not find a market or create a demand 
unless you have up-to-date salesmanship. The question I 
want to ask is this :— 

Is the sales7nanship of this country up to the standard 
of the zvorknianship of the men ? 

“ Some fault there undoubtedly is in our Salesmanship, 
be<*ause I know' from personal experience—and a good deal 
of it—that there exists a desire, and a very strong desire, 
not only in British Poss^skions oversea, but in foreign 
countries as well, to bu;^ goods manufactured in Great 
Britain in preference to others, if—but only if—those goods 
suit the local requirements. 

I am glad to hear that salesmanship is now being studied 
by a representative committee, and it would be out of place 
for me to anticipate its report, which I am sure will include 
amongst the requisites that it advises, PERSONALITY, 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE GOODS, KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
CONDITIONS AND THE LANGUAGE OF THE 
COUNTRY WHERE THE GOODS ARE TO BE SOLD ; 
and then TACT and GOOD MANNERS. Each of these 
is o!* ver>' great importance, and I think we might put 
PERSONALITY first ...” 

{Quoted by permission of Sir Godfrey Thomas, Private Secretary 
flis Royal Highness,] 




PREFACE 


Salesmanship, as a subject of serious study, is but in its 
youth ; it is associated with all the enthusiasm and freshness 
of outlook which is natural at that interesting stage of 
development. It is gradually being introduced into the 
schools—but with those misgivings which are also natural 
in the educational world when a new subject makes its debut. 

It is claimed for Salesmanship that it is the basis of all 
Commerce, that it is the key to international peace, and that 
raising the standard of living is a matter of selling and 
distribution. What it is, on what principles it is based> 
and how to apply those principles effectively in the business 
of selling, need to be made clear for the benefit of the young 
salesman. Those who have given long and successful 
service in business know all these things, but they often 
find it diflieult to make a clear statement of what knowledge 
is required and what rules should be followed by the beginner. 
It is the object here to set out those principles and rules, 
and at the same time to present them in a form which will 
give the young salesman guidance in his art, the right 
outlook, and, it is hoj^ed, an enthusiasm for his job. 

In the application of those principles and rules special 
attention is given to the Retail Distributive Trade, but 
the student of Salesmanship should understand that they 
apply to all selling activities. 

Sir Godfrey Thomas has given permission to use, as a 
Foreword, an extract from the speech of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, on the occasion of the formal opening 
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PREFACE 


of the British Industries Fair, in 1929. It is fitting that the 
inspiration in those words should be communicated to all 
those interested in the study of Salesmanship, and the 
author wishes to express his grateful acknowledgment for 
the permission so readily given to use the quotation for th^it 
purpose. 


NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

Since the issue of the First Edition, some years ago, 
considerable progress has been made in the study of 
“ Advertising and Salesmanship.” Many more business 
houses have their own training classes and discussion groups. 
The need for some recognised qualificatioii in the subjects 
has been met by the institution of examining bodies who 
have formulated examinations of a high standard. Th6 
remarkable progress which has been made in the field of 
Market Research lias necessitated the writing of a new 
chapter for this edition. It has been unnecessary to make 
any drastic alterations in the other parts of the text. 
Thanks are due, and are tendered, to the following for help 
in preparing this edition : 

To the Advertising Association, The Incorporated Sales 
Managers’ Association, The London Chamber of Commerce, 
The City and Guilds of London Institute, and The Royal 
Society of Arts for permission to reprint examination 
questions. 

To the Editor, and Publishers of The Survey of Merseyside 
for permission to quote the Table given on page 260. 


H. W. Houghton. 
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Chapter I 

Salesmanship and Commerce 


WHAT IS SALESMANSHIP ? 

THE SALESMANSHIP TRIANGI.E 

THE PLACE OF SALESMANSHIP IN THE 
BUSINESS WORIJ) 

THE salesman’s WORK AS AN 
ESSENTIAL PART OF ALL BUSINESS 
ACTIVITIES 

WHAT IS DONE IN THE BUSINESS 
WORI.D 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION, TRADE, 
TRANSPORT AND ORGANISATION, 
CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION. IN¬ 
SURANCE, EXCHANGE AND BANKING, 
MONEY, OTHER SERVICES 

THE IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING 
THE RELATION OF SALESMANSHIP 
TO COMMERCE AS A WHOLE 





Note ; The words “ Salesman ” and “ Customer ” have no distinctive 
masculine and feminine counterparts. “ Saleswoman ” and 
“ Female Customer ” are much too clumsy. “ Salesperson ” 
is still worse. The reader is asked to consider the first-named 
terms as applying to both sexes. 


CHAPTER 1 

SALESMANSHIP AND COMMERCE 

“ He who would britio back the wealth of the Indies must carry 
oat the wealth of the Indiesy 

What is Salesman :hip ? 

Salesmaiisliip is a personal service rendered to the com¬ 
munity in connection with the marketing of goods. It is a 
service which is essential to the producer and the distributor 
of goods, as w(‘]l as to the consumer. You can realise its 
significan(ic better if you first consider some activities which 
are often confused with those of the salesman. In other 
words, you sliould clear your mind of th(‘ false notions which 
are prevalent with regard to salesmanship. 

PYrst, it is NOT a mechanical process of handing over goods 
to a customer—the ‘‘ silent ” salesman is a contradiction in 
terms. Machines are being made which do this v ork quite 
well, but they do not do the work of a salesman. 

Second, it is not the whole work of distribution. This 
involves many functions such as the; organisation of a 
trading concern, the taking of risks incidehtal to business, 
deciding on questions of finance, transport, etc. 

Third, it is not merely the supplying of goods in response to 
a general demand, because the work of the salesman is 
only done when the goods sold have given satisfaction to 
the buyer. 

Fourth, the work of the salesman does not begin with the 
demand for goods. It begins by disclosing that demand In 
relation to the goods which will satisfy it. 


1.5 




16 SALESMANSHIP AND ADVERTISING 

Here the work of the advertiser is an essential part of 
salesmanship. 

Having outlined some of the misconceptions which exist 
with regard to the work of a salesman, we can now consider 
the particular kind of personal service it renders. That 
service may be divided into three parts : 

FIRST, TO HELP the: producer and distributor to 

DISTRIBUTE THEIR GOODS FOR THE MUTUAL 
BENEFIT OF BOTH BUYER AND SELLER. 

SECOND, TO HELP THE CONSUMER TO SATISFY IIIS WANTS. 

THIRD, TO HELP THE PRODUCER AND CONSUMER TO GET 
MORE CLOSELY IN TOUCH WITH ONE ANOTHER. 

The third part of the service is very important indeed, and 
the lack of attention paid to it has been an outstanding 
complaint against certain methods of salesmanship. When 
that third part of the service is ignored the producer fails to 
adapt himself to the particular needs of the consumers. 
This is a very important matter in connection with foreign 
trade, as consumers generally favour the products of those 
producers and distributors who do consider the consumers’ 
particular needs. The salesman should give information to 
the producer about the particular requirements of his 
customers, and the producer and distributor should work 
together to satisfy those requirements. What you should 
notice particularly is that it is part of the work of the 
salesman to pass on the necessary information from the. 
consumer to the producer. 

The Place of Salesmanship in the Business World. 

The following statements are worth the closest 
study, and you should read them several times until you 
understand their full significance. They represent the 
settled opinion of over thirty of the leading business men 
engaged in the organisation of industry and commerce in 
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this country. The quotations are taken from the Interim 
Report of the Government Committee on Education for 
Salesmanship :— 

“ SALESMANSHIP IS THE BASIS OF ALL COMMERCE, THE 
FIRST AND LAST OBJECT OF WHICH IS TO MARKET GOODS 
AND SERVICES TO THE MUTUAL PROFIT AND LASTING 
SATISFACTION OF BUYER AND SELLER.” 

and 

“ IT EMBRACES THE STUDY OF THE FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES OF COMMERCE.” 

The first sentence states that salesmanship is the “ basis ” 
of ALL Commerce—that is, goods are made to sell, and 
Commerce rests on the basis of those activities which are 
concerned with selling in its widest sense. The goods are 
marketed for the purpose of giving lasting satisfaction, 
and in order to profit not only the seller but the buyer also. 
The last sentence emphasizes the importance to the salesman 
of knowing something about Commerce and its many 
activities. 


The Salesman’s Work as an Essential Part of all Business 
Activities. 

If you consider your job as a salesman in the light of 
those two quotations you will realise the importance of 
knowing something about the world of business as a whole, 
and how your work forms an essential part of Commerce. 
Most of us have carried out a business transaction even if it 
has only been a “ shopping ” transaction. 

We have all been sightseers when we have walked round 
a large store or along a shopping street. What you see in 
the shop windows or inside a large store is only the outward 
show of a wonderful organisation which brings those goods 
from the North, East, South and West, from the great 

B 
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continents and the small remote islands, as well as from the 
factory, the mill, the mine, the land, and the forest. The 
goods are presented to the public ready for use, and their 
profusion and variety enable the many wants of the con¬ 
sumer to be satisfied. 

The whole organisation of Manufacturing and Production, 
Merchanting, Warehousing, and Carrying the goods from 
place to place is done by a large army of workers, each one 
knowing what he has to do, and doing it at the right time 
and in the right way. If you are to take part in any form 
of business you will do your job better if you understand 
something about what is required of you, and you will 
learn more quickly if you liave the confidence which know¬ 
ledge can give you. 

If, as a salesman, you do your job in a slipshod or careless 
way you not only affect yourself and the customer, but 
your indifference or carelessness affects the whole business 
organisation, and may likewise endanger its safety. The 
whole of business activities are so closely linked together 
that every worker in the business field should do his job well, 
and should understand how his work fits in with the work of 
others. He should study the details of his work and the 
general conditions and influences which affect it; that is 
why it is important that you should understand something 
about Commerce' as a whole. The following is, therefore, a 
brief sun>mary of business activities. 


WuAT js Dom: in tuk Businkss World. 

Praduction. 

Most of the work in business is concerned with the 
production of goods and the distribution of those goods to 
the people who use them. You will probably think of 
Production as the making of some article with which you 
are familiar—say, a motor-car. It is evident that the 
making of the motor-car is dependent on the supply of metal, 
wood, leather, rubber, etc., of which it is made up. None of 
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these things can be actually made or created. They are 
obtained from various natural sources. All that is meant by 
Production, therefore, is not the actual “ making ” of things, 
but altering their forms and changing their positions. They 
are “ made up ” instead of being made, and they are placed 
in their proper positions for use. 

There are three groups of productive activity which give 
usefulness to a commodity. These are : 

1. Obtaining Things Which Grow; e.g., farming, 
timber-growing, fishing, sheep-rearing, etc. 

2. Getting From Nature Things Which Already 
Exist ; e.g., mining, quarrying, getting sand from 
the sea-shore or river bed, using wind or water 
for power, etc. 

3. Manufacturing Things. 

Manufacturing. 

When a tree is growing, its timber has no usefulness to 
man. When the tree is felled, the timber transported to 
the manufacturer, and furniture made from it, the tree 
has been given usefulness ; the felling, transportation, 
and manufacturing were all acts of production. 

Some of the processes in production are more complicated 
than others, because greater changes are necessary before 
the commodity is fit for use. In the case of getting sand from 
the sea-shore or river-bed, sometimes the production consists 
only in carrying it to the builder for his concrete or mortar, 
or merely to the public park to make a sand-pit for children. 
If, however, it is to be used for glass-making the changes in 
form which it undergoes are greater and the processes more 
intricate, i,e. the work of the manufacturer is needed. Manu¬ 
facturing is the most complicated process and requires great 
skill and knowledge. This skill and knowledge are usually 
of a particular kind and only acquired by much thought and 
experience. So you will find that, although they are both 
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closely connected and their activities interwoven with one 
another, the work of the producer or manufacturer, and that 
of the distributor, become specialised. 

Distribution. 

Knowledge of a different kind is required in the distri¬ 
bution of goods, and the activities of the distributors are of a 
special order. Generally there is an advantage in organi¬ 
sation if each worker speci^isea, doing his own job—he 
thus acquires a particular skill and a particular knowledge 
of his work. But with all the specialisation and all the skill 
which that specialisation brings, it is effective only if it fits 
in properly with the whole organisation. Distribution must 
fit in with two things^ the work of the producer and the wants 
of the consumer. This is often forgotten—with disastrous 
results to trade. It has been a common criticism of some 
manufacturers that they have not sufficiently considered 
the actual wants of customers abroad and have lost orders 
thereby. Therefore, although we may distinguish distri¬ 
bution from production and specialise in each, it must not 
be forgotten that they are linked up in a common cause, 
i.e. to supply the wants of the consumer. Distribution 
consists of two general types of activity which are different 
from one another : 

First, The Work of Transport which consists of carrying 
goods (or persons) from place to place^ , 

Second, The Work of the Merchants, Traders, Brokers, 
Agents, etc.—i.e. buying and selling, or trade in general. 

^n the case of the first, the principal means of carrying 
goods are by railway, sea, river, canal, and road. Transport 
of goods by air is only in its infancy while the use of “ beasts 
of burden ” is gradually declining and is being replaced by 
some form of mechanical transport. Transport would 
include also the carrying of messages by the post office, 
telegraph, telephone, and wireless. A whole army of workers 
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is engaged in this work which is all directly concerned with 
satisfying wants. 

In connection with the second division there are all the 
operations necessary to trading, marketing, and the 
ORGANISATION OF DISTRIBUTION by the traders and merchants. 
The customary method is for the manufacturer to sell to a 
wholesale merchant, from whom the goods are sold to the 
retail trader, and from him to the consumer. Sometimes 
the manufacturer sells direct to the retail trader, or even to 
the consumer. Although the methods of distribution vary, 
the usual method is the one first stated. The following 
diagram shows five different channels of distribution 
from the producer to the consumer, through the agency of 
‘ middlemen,’ merchants or distributors.— 

DIAGRAM showing FIVE principal CHANNELS OF 
DISTRIBUTION from the Producers to the Consumers. 


PRODUCERS OR MANUFACTURERS 


Shippers, 
Agents, or 
Brokers 


Wholesale Distributors 


Retail Distributors 
1 _ 


Shippers, 
Agents, or 
Brokers 


Retail Distributors 


I I I 

CONSUMERS 


The work of the distributor includes not only the handing 
over of goods in return for a price, but also the taking of risks 
incidental to trade ,* e.g., a fall in prices, a lack dmia.nd 
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for the goods offered for sale, the risks of competition, and 
the risks arising from the keeping and storing of perishable 
goods, insurancs may be effected against other risks such 
as fire, theft, accidents, etc., but this is merely a type of 
organisation which, for a small payment called the premium, 
spreads the risk of loss among a large number of persons. 

Exchange. 

Under our present system of living it is impossible for 
any one of us to supply for himself all that he wants in his 
daily life. So we have been forced by circumstances to 
specialise in some form of activity which helps to supply 
a particular want for a number of people, while each one of 
us shares in the products of the activities of others. 

Suppose five houses are to built for five men and their 
families. The first man can supply all the timber and 
fixtures required, the second the slates and stone, the third 
the bricks, the fourth can dress and fit the timber and do the 
plastering, the fifth can do the remainder of the work on the 
buildings. It is obvious that, if each does his own job 
towards building the five houses, the work would be done 
better than if each one of the five tried to do all the work 
for his own house. When the houses are finished the result 
would be that in return for onk complete house 

the First has exchanged timber and fittings for Five houses 
the Second ,, „ slates and stones ,, ,, ,, 

the Third ,, „ bricks ,, „ ,, 

the Fourth ,, „ labour applied to „ „ 

the Fifth ,, „ ,, ,, „ „ 

Thus, by the Division of Labour^ each has specialised in 

one type of work and the result is that each one has 
exchanged a surplus of his product for other things he 
needs to satisfy his requirements for a completely finished 
house. This is the principle on which Exchange is based. 
The system helps in several ways ; it helps people to learn 
one job and how to do it well and quickly ; and it helps 
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to produce a finished work of greater utility and service. 
Production and Distribution are carried on under this 
system of exchanging an article, which people can produce 
in quantities, for a variety of articles which are wanted in 
their daily lives. 

Money and Banking, 

To enable this ex(;hange to be carried out without waste 
of time a MONEY SYSTEM has been introduced, and we 
use money as a standard to which we can refer for values 
of various articles; thus, you could say that three 
notebooks at 2d. each were equal in value to one 
writing pad at 6d. You would thus be valuing each 
of the articles in terms of money. Then, again, another 
of the important uses of money is that it enables us to 
carry a valuable commodity about which can be used 
to “ pay ” or “ exchange ” for other commodities. But, 
in large transactions, for instance paying for a six-cylinder 
motor car, it may not be convenient or safe for the buyer 
to carry the price of £600 with him to the dealer. Large 
payments such as that can be made for the buyer by a Bank 
through the use of a cheque. In this way the buyer could 
pay £60 on deposit and the balance by a cheque when the 
car was delivered. The Bank would make the payment for 
the buyer and the dealer’s Bank would then collect the money 
for him. Ranks do other work in connection with business 
in addition to the payment and collection of money. They 
give safe custody for money and valuables ; they are a 
reference as to financial stability of a trader ; they arrange 
for the exchange of foreign money ; and they give informa¬ 
tion as to monetary and financial affairs. 

Other Services. 

Apart from the different types of activity which have 
been mentioned, there are other services which are directly 
or indirectly concerned with business activities. The 
accountant, the lawyer, the teacher, the army and navy 
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and other services of the state and local government 
authorities, the domestic services, and others, are all 
necessary to the work of the business man because he finds 
a usefulness in those services which makes his business 
activities^mTore efficient. 

Business can be said, therefore, to consist of all the 
activities relating to 

Production 
Distribution 
Exchange 
Related Services. 


The Importance of Understanding the Relation of Salesman¬ 
ship to Commerce as a whole. 

If you can think of business as composed of those four 
sections and if you have some knowledge of those separate 
activities, you will have a better idea of what the business 
world is doing and how the work of each person engaged 
therein fits in with the whole system. In other words, 
you will understand your job, and what it means to the 
community and yourself. Under our present system of 
specialisation, it is difficult for us to realise that our own 
particular work means anything except to satisfy the 
requirements of those with whom we work. Each one of 
us is playing such a small part in the whole system and 
each of us is giving so much attention to the performance 
of that part well, that we are apt to forget,’ in the details 
of our occupations, that our work has a purpose which 
affects the life of the community. 

Specially is this so with Salesmanship. The salesman, as 
you will see from the review of the business system as a 
whole, and from the extract given on page 17, is doing 
essential and highly important work for the community. 
It is specialised work but it is at the same time of great 
variety. It is interesting because it involves human relation¬ 
ships, It is highly important because it helps to satisfy 
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our material wants. It is educative because it enlarges our 
ideas of the things we use, and how best to get them. 

Like all other work it can be done badly or indifferently, 
and like all other work it ought to be done well. The whole 
trade of a nation can suffer through indifferent salesmanship 
and consequently the whole community will suffer through 
bad trade. A salesman’s job should be done well; it can 
only be done well by those who will interest themselves in 
doing it. Your first interest should be to understand the 
significance of your work. If you really understand that, 
you will do your job better, and enjoy doing it more. 
You will also learn more quickly the details of your work 
and the general qualities required for that work and the 
conditions under which it can be done efliiciently. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER I. 

1. (a) What is meant by the word “ Service ” ? 

(b) Describe briefly the services rendered to the 
community by the following : 

(i) Manufacturers and Producers. 

(ii) Distributors. 

(iii) Salesmen. 

2. If the services of salesmen were completely withdrawn, 
what effect would it have on trade generally ? What 
would be the effects (a) on the Manufacturers and 
Producers, (b) on the consumers ? 

8. If the following services were withdrawn what would 
be the effects on the business community ? 

(a) Banking Services. 

(b) Insurance. 

(c) Transport. 

Suggest methods by which the situation in each case 
could be met. 
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4. Describe the work of the Distributors and compare it 
with the work of the Salesman. 

5. Select any article wdth which you are familiar, and 
state with reference to that article what information, 
as to the particular conditions in your own district, 
would be useful to the producer. 

6. Give three instances showing how the salesman can 
be of direct service in helping to satisfy the special 
needs of consumers. 

7. Select any article with which you are familiar, and 
state in detail what are the features of it which make 
it useful to the consumer. 

8. A salesman is a local agent for four different makes of 
motor vehicles (for trade and private use). Is he of 
more service to the consumers than if he were agent 
for one make only ? 

9. An imported article; e.g., tea, is sold by shippers to 
tea blenders, who make it up into packets under a 
trade name. It is sold to the retail distributors and 
then to the consumer. Would the tea necessarily be 
cheaper if it were sold without the intervention of the 
retail distributors and the tea blenders ? Would 
the consumer get the same satisfaction ? 

10. What would be the difficulties created in a country 
which dispensed with money ? 

11. How do the following services help the business 

man: ^ 

(a) Education. 

(b) The Army, Navy and Air services. 

(c) Local rating authorities. 

(d) Domestic services. 

(e) Legal services, 

(f) Accountancy services. 

(g) Clerical services. 
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12. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages which would 
result from direct contact of consumer and producer. 

18. What is the particular service which each of the 
following renders to the consumer: 

(a) The Wholesale Merchant. 

(b) The Importer and Exporter. 

(c) The Railways. 

(d) The Postal services. 

14. If all classes of goods were exposed for sale in large 
warehouses, and the consumer selected the goods he 
wanted, made his own arrangements for taking them 
away, and paid at a cash desk, no conversation of 
any kind taking place, would the consumer get the 
same satisfaction in his purchases ? What difficulties 
would he meet with, which are at present avoided by 
the services of salesmen ? 

15. What are the objects of “ mass production ” and how 
are they obtained ? 

16. How does the study of commerce help a salesman in 
his work ? 

17. In a small shop the proprietor has an opportunity of 
knowing his customers personally. In a large store 
this is obviously impossible. What would you substi¬ 
tute for this personal contact of proprietor with 
customer ? 

18. The business of selling has been compared to a battle 
between the salesman and the consumer, and the 
fo^owing phrases have been used in this connection : 

^(a) “ Array the forces of salesmanship so that the 
attack will be successful.” 

(b) “ A campaign of advertising.” 

(c) “ Overcoming the opposing forces.” 

(d) “ Salesmen equipped for the fight.” 

Re-write these phrases so as to express the idea in 
terms of service. 
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19. Set out four matters of importance in connection with 
a customer’s requirements which you think should 
be passed on as information to the producer. 

20. Write down six illustrations of a sale, and state which 
of them represent ‘‘ serving the customer ” and which 
represent “ selling.” 
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CHAPTER JT 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


“ To husinesH that we love ive rise betime^ 

And go to"t with delight^ 

Siiakkspeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 


The Basis of Selling. 

In the preceding chapter it has been shown that business 
activities are concerned finally with the satisfaction of the 
wants of the consumer, i.e. with the wants of the general 
})ublic. If any of the goods which are made or produced 
^rejncapable of satisfying a want, whatever its nature, the 
purpose of making and distributing them fails from a 
business point of view. It is obvious that if a lead pencil 
were so hard that it would not make a mark on the substance 
for which it was intended as a writing instrument, it would 
be of little or no value as a selling proposition. It might 
in the first case be sold but it would not give satisfaction, 
and sales would eventually cease. 

It is evident that the fundamental basis of all selling 
must be a satisfaction to the buyer. This satisfaction does 
not only lie in the article itself. It depends on three things, 
viz. : 

^ 1. The Article Sold. 

2. The Association of the Buyer with the Article. 

^ 3. The Association of the WiltH the Sales¬ 

man. 

In other words, there piust be utility in the commodity 

31 
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which is sold, there must be a realisation of this utility by 
the proof of using it, and there must be a satisfactorj 
“ deal ” with the seller. These three things do hoFmake a 
sale, but they are the fundamental basis of the work of 
SELLING, You should therefore, study carefully how your 
work as a salesman is done in relation to those three points. 


1. The SALEs^^ 'I and the Goods he Sej.ls. 

Knowledge of the goods he sells is of the utmost 
importance to a salesman. This knowledge is not “ picked 
up ” in a haphazard way. It does not fall “ as the gentle 
rain from heaven upon the place beneath.” Systematic 
effort and study are required in order to get the necessary 
knowledge of the goods. It is essential that a salesman 
should know what he is talking about. It is essential 
that he should be able to giv^ satisfactory answers to 
questions about his goods. It is essential that he should 
have that confidence which knowledge can give, so that he 
can be master of the situation. It is only by his own 
knowledge, and the self-confidence which it gives, that he 
can inspire confidence in the mind of the buyer. “ I don’t 
know, but I will find out ” is an unsatisfactory answer when 
a customer asks for information. The salesman is expected 
fto know. In most cases of retail selling a customer knows 
.something about the uses and nature of the goods he wants. 
It is part of the work of selling that the salesman should, 
if necessary, add to the customer’s knowledge, and help the 
customer to appreciate the points in the goods which will 
assist him to make a wise choice^ 

What the Salesman should know about his goods. 

The salesman should make an analysis of the goods in 
order that he can test his own knowledge of them. Each 
article needs a special analysis of its own, but there are 
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general matters which apply to all goods sold. A prppey 
realisation of the distinctive classes of goods is necessary, 
as a beginning. Goods have been classified as Necessaries 
of life, Necessaries which give greater efficiency, Comforts 
sand Luxuries. Few people would however agree on what 
Pwas a Necessity and what was a Comfort. It is better not 
to place too much emphasis on that classification. 

^Qr. any particular commodity the classification is satis¬ 
factory only if the following are taken into account : 

: The Attitude of Mind of the Customer towards 

IT. 

The Uses to which it is put. 

Its Value in Use. 

For instance, tobacco may be a necessity to some men, a 
comfort to others, and a luxury to others. In the first 
case it may be the only thing which will satisfy an inordinate 
craving, and the buyer is prepared to pay a high price in 
order to get the satisfaction he needs. In the second case 
the ultimate price would be less, and in the third case still 
less again. The selling value depends on the three points 
which have been given. In putting a particular article 
into one of the three classes, therefore, the principal test is 
the assessment by the customer of its value, and the uses 
to which it is generally put. Particular selling points arise 
in relation to the needs of the customer, and his own feeling 
of the urgency of the demand for particular goods. 


Analysis of Selling Points. 

It js therefore important that you should analyse the 
selling points of the article you have to sell. The following 
are the general points. For particular ones you must study* 
the goods themselvesj^ their uses, and their v^^„.ta-yoaar 
customerT 
c 
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Variety of Choice, 

The ‘‘ makes ” and claims of the various makers. 

Sizes. 

Colours. 

Shapes. 

Styles. 

Packings. 

Prices. 

Composite materials. 

Special selling terms. 

Usefulness. 

Durability; washing, non-slirinking, non-fading of 
colours ; maintaining its shape ; non-creasing, etc. 
How it should be used. 

Care and replacement of parts. 

Suitability for particular uses. 

Suitable environment in use. 

Special qualities in use. 

Its appeal to the buyer. 

Improvement on older styles or makes. 

Comfort. 

Saving time or labour. 

Appeal to the senses—sight, hearing, touch, taste. 
Appeal to the emotions. 

Uniqueness of design or quality. 

Health-promoting qualities. 

Fashion. 

History and general reputation. 

Social values. 

Special terms of sale, guarantees or continued service 
terms ; hire purchase terms, &c. 

Convenience. 

Ease of use. 

Value in relation to other articles of a similar character. 
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This analysis is suggestive and you should apply it to 
any particular goods in which you are interested. You 
should also bring into your analysis any special points 
which those goods contain. By studying the goods, asking 
questions, and reading about them, you will learn much 
more in less time than you would by just waiting to “ pick 
up ” knowledge in a haphazard way. 


2. Tiik Association* of the User with the Article 

Sold. 


In order to sell effectively, it is necessary not only to 
study the goods themselves but also to study the customer’s 
requirements in connection with those goods. The range 
of choice which a customer has is largely dependent on his 
means, or purchasing power. You should, however, keej^ 
in mind that one customer will spend more on some| 
commodities and less on others according to his own desires! 
and special requirements. The strength of his desire for 
particular goods will inevitably lead him to sacrifices in 
order to obtain them, so that it is not always the price 
which will deter him from satisfying a want. What wili4 

MORE READILY DETER HIM FROM A CONTINUANCE OF HIS | 


CUSTOM IS LACK OF SATISFACTION IN THE USE OF THE GOODS i 
OR IN THE SERVICE WHICH ACCOMPANIES THE SELLING Of! 


THEM. 

It is often the case that the desire to possess some 
particular “ make ” has arisen, or has been intensified by 
a clever advertisement or a skilful shop-window display. 
When presenting the goods for sale the salesman should 
follow up this line of thought in the customer’s mind. To 
do this the salesman must keep in touch with advertising 
and displays, and their particular forms of appeal. The 
'worlrbl tKe salesman is made easier if he knows what form 
the preparation for selling has taken. It may be that the 
name of a particular brand has been widely advertised, or 
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the name of a particular maker, or the properties of the 
goods themselves. All these things prepare the ground, 
and it is for the salesman to “ follow up ” rather than to 
complicate matters by introducing his own particular ideas. 

Again, even if he is a stranger, a buyer will generally 
show in his conversation, dress or deportment what 
particular types of goods are likely to suit him. This must 
not, of course, limit the range of goods shown for his choice, 
but t^e salesman’s own observation and experience should 
help him to supply those goods which will give the customer 
true satisfaction. 


>3. The Association of the Customer with the 

Salesman. 

It has been stated in Chapter I that every good sale 
§hould give an advantage to both buyer and seller. When 
this is the case the salesman gains the buyer’s confidence, 
and the buyer is likely to continue to buy from the same 
source. The salesman may be an assistant in a retail 
shop, but he is the “ personality ” which the customer 
associates with the goods. He will resort to the salesman 
for advice and help, and these should invariably be forth- 
i coming. 

A possible sale is easily lost by a wrong attitude or an 
in^jffefeht word to a buyer. For instance, a buyer who 
comes to inspect and test a wireless set may have nearly 
made up his mind to buy one of the sets shown to him, 
when the salesman confidentially mentions that he himself 
made one out of some cheap materials. This new point in 
the customer’s mind confuses the issue, and he will very 
likely say to himself “ I will do the same ” and instead 
of the sale being made the assistant is left with “ Thank 
you, I will think it over.” The mistake was, in this 
instance, that the customer’s decision was postponed, and 
under circumstances which made it doubtful whether or 
not he would get the satisfaction he wanted. 
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The ideal transaction is one which gives an advantage i 
to both the seller and the buyer. In his association withi] 
customers this should be the salesman's aim and purpose! ' 
Ev^ery time he succeeds there is established the right asso¬ 
ciation between himself, or the firm he represents, and the 
customer. Every time he fails, that association is marred 
or broken. 

The salesman , is helped, in msiny ways, in promoting this 
ideal association with buyers. Whether or not it is his 
particular job to carry out certain duties, such as window- 
dressing, he should know what is being done so that he can 
ht his own methods of work into the general policy of the 
business. Three other matters should receive his particular 
attention. They are 

, h (a) Knowledge of the Goods. 

(b) General arrangement and display of Goods. 

(c) Personal qualities. 

(a) Knowledge of the Goods. 

’ The importance and nature of this knowledge has already 
been emphasised. The sources of the information are : 

The Heads of the Firm or the Buyers. 
Manufacturer’s Literature and Instructions. 

( Visits to Factories and places where Goods are 

I MADE. 

1 Trade Papers and Journals. 

I Advertisements. 

Books. 

Experience and Observation. 

In order to get the knowledge required, the salesman should 
make an analysis of the quality and uses of the goods. 
He should ask questions from those with more experience 
if he does not know all the general selling points. It is not 
sufficient merely to look at the goods and mentally register 
their qualities and uses. He should make nates in a 
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special note-book, keep the book for reference purposes, 
and add to or alter those notes in the light of subsequent 
knowledge. He should be interested in all the reading 
matter which deals with the goods, and should make an 
effort to find out what has been written about the goods 
and their production. Many large stores keep a library of 
such reading matter, and take in the papers and journals 
relating to their particular trade. By a study of this 
literature the salesman should avail himself of an excellent 
opportunity of fitting himself for his job. In addition to 
this reading and study, his own experience in handling the 
goods, and his contact with customers will bring out many 
points which should all be noted. Then, whene\ er the 
opportunity offers, he should visit the factory or mill where 
the goods are made in order to see the conditions under 
which they arc produced, and the various processes which 
are necessary in order to make them fit for the market. 

(b) General Arrangement and Display of Goods. 

Arrangement, 

In addition to a knowledge of goods there is the question 
of knowing exactly where to find them in the shop. Sales¬ 
men have been known to tell a customer that a particular 
article was not in stock, when that article was within a 
foot or two of where the salesman stood. One of your first 
duties is to know where to find any article for which a 
customer asks. This can only be done effectively if you 
^ye a systematic arrangement of your stock. Goods for 
which there is a frequent demand should be nearest to 
hand, and the unusual or special type should also be con¬ 
venient and easy of access. It gives a very good impression 
when a customer asks for an outsize, or a particular article, 
and it is produced with smartness and precision. The 
keeping of stock up to the minimum quantity is also a 
matter which needs attention. A definitely fixed minimum 
should always be to hand and you should see that your 
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stock is never short. A customer who receives the dis¬ 
appointing reply ‘‘ we have just sold the last of those 
goods ’’ may be able to wait until a new supply comes to 
hand ; but if he gets the same reply several times, dis¬ 
satisfaction arises in his mind, and your system is condemned. 
Stock should be arranged in a neat, orderly, and attractive 
way, and should be kept up to the right minimum quantity. 


Display. 

Exterior. 

Sjock properly displayed often sells itself^ The display 
must be attractive, and great care should be taken in its 
arrangement. Display may be divided into two main 
sections—Exterior and Interior. For the exterior display 
there is not only the shop-window but the whole shop 
front, including the entrance. TJhe exterior should give a 
good first impression. However small the frontage it 
should give the impression of cleanliness, smartness, and 
systematic atteiition. The design and materials used for a 
shop front should be chosen in accordance with the needs 
of the particular district which is served, and the class of 
trade. Of course, the amount of capital available will 
determine to some extent what can be spent in materials 
and workmanship to make the exterior of the shop 
attractive. It should, however, be kept in mind that the 
“ setting ” for window displays will be of a permanent 
nature, and that alterations are costly and cause serious 
dislocation of business. The amount of window space will 
be determined mainly by the size of the shop and the type 
of goods sold. All windows should be easy of access as so 
many customers often make their first choice from a window, 
and are not satisfied until they have obtained what is on 
show in the window. Special arrangements should be m^e 
for lighting^ and heating the \^dow sp^e^ Without some 
warmth many goods are likely td^ deteriorate rapidly, 
particularly in winter time. The light should show up 
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brightly and clearly the whole space, and at the same time 
there should be freedom from glare. The shop entrance 
< ^ouid be on the street level, properly lighted. The entrance 
; door should be sullieiently wide and convenient to open and 
i shut so as to allow customers to enter and leave the shop 
I easily. Arrangements should also be made for protecting 
' the goods from bright sunlight. 


Window Display. 

The object of an attractive exterior is mainly to interest 
prospective buyers and so to attract them inside the shop. 
, The art of window dressing is a study in itself, and it requires 
[ great skill and a cultivated and delicate taste. The effec^t 
produced by a good window display should definitely make 
sales. It can only do so if it is arranged so as to attract 
and interest the people who are outside the shop. The 
'goods should be so arranged that they catch titk evk of 
the people who are passing ; the arrangement, qiialityrand 
style should be suc‘h as to interest the people in the 
particular district where the shop is situated ; and it should 
■definitely leave an impression of efficiency and quaijty 
on the person who stops to look. 

* A window display should not be a packing together of 
innumerable articles. It is not primarily to show those 
goods which are to some extent standardised and for which 
there is a steady demand ; e.g., reels of cotton, nails and 
screws, etc. The goods should generally have a special 
appeal from the point of view of novelty, or from the point 
of view of competitive prices. They should be arranged so 
as to make the most of the window space, but at the same 
time there should be no crowding out. The following 
principles should be kept in mind in connection with the 
arrangement of goods : 

(a) Good contrast so that the eye does not soon 
become tired. 
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(b) Suitable colour arrangement, so that by the 

INTERMINGLING OF COLOURS, ONE COLOUR DOES NOT 
SPOIL ANOTHER, AND SO THAT IJGHTING EFFECTS ARE 
TONED DOWN OR INCREASED TO SUIT PARTICULAR 
COLOURS. 

(c) Suitable positions for goods so that they can 
BE seen in an effective SETTING. 

(d) Correct perspective arrangement so that the 

EYE IS LED TO LOOK AT THE BACK, SIDES, AND 
UPPER PART OF THE WINDOW AS WELL AS THE 
FRONT. 

((') Preservation of “balance"’ so that some 

ARTICLES MORE PROMINENT THAN OTHERS ARE 
SUPPORTED BY SUITABLE ARTICLES NEAR THEM. 

(f) Unobtrusive ticketing and advertisement 
CARDS, which blend IN TONE, SIZE, AND ARRANGE¬ 
MENT. 

The question of jjrice-tickets is a debatable one, but it is 
fairly generally accepted that the majority of people like 
to know the price of an advertised article before they 
enter a shop. 

The general atmosphere of a wtndow is the sum 
total of several parts of the: display. This can 
definitely be varied to suit particular seasons, and to suit 
the varieties of goods displayed. In the case of furniture, 
the atmosphere is created by a well-appointed and well- 
arranged room, so that the spectator feels that he is actually 
looking into a tastefully furnished room. For dress goods, 
the atmosphere can be created by a spring “ setting,” an 
autumn “ setting,” etc., according to the particular season 
in which the goods are displayed. 

Window fixtures, stands, cases, etc., should not only 
perform their function of supporting the goods displayed, 
but should enhance the display itself. Awkwardly arranged 
stands or unsuitable shapes and designs should be discarded. 
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Counter and Inside Display. 

The principles of display which apply to the outside 
windows apply equally well to the showing of goods inside 
the shop. But there is a slight difference. Customers 
inside the shop often like to examine and handle the goods 
offered for sale. The classes of goods which are available 
for such intimate inspection should be those which do not 
soil easily. Obviously expensive silk goods in light colours 
should not be available for indiscriminate examination ; 
neither should valuable articles of gold or silver. Glass 
cases should be used for such goods. 

The interior should, as far as possible, be free from dust 
and, while cleaning is going on after the shop is closed, all 
exposed goods should be protected. Although job lines do 
at times become disarranged by customers, all goods should be 
neatly and tidily displayed. At slack times tbe goods should 
be rearranged. The outside covers of goods not exposed 
openly for sale must be kept spotlessly clean. Although 
it may enhance the selling value of old and well-matured 
wines to have a few cobwebs attached to the bottles, articles 
of wearing apparel, food, etc., should be in boxes or con¬ 
tainers which are scrupulously clean. Old and valuable 
lace, for instance, must not show its age by an accumula¬ 
tion of dust. Then again, dusting and cleaning must not 
be in evidence when customers are in a shop. Assistants 
who are using a feather duster while customers are waiting 
to be served show clear evidence of disservice rather than 
service. 

Counter displays are helpful in two senses : they show 
a customer what is readily available to supply his wants ; 
and, if properly arranged, suggest to his mind the satis¬ 
faction of a want which was not present in his mind when 
he entered the shop. The goods on show suggest the sale, 
because they invite a personal examination, and from 
that examination many sales result. 

Display is dealt with in more detail in the next chapter. 
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(c) Personal Qualities. 

In every sale there are two important elements, the 
goods and the salesman. There should be an effective 
assbciatidh between them if the selling is to be efficient and 
businesslike. The salesman has two duties in relation to 
the sale,' a duty to know his goods and a duty to be of 
service to the customer in supplying those goods. The 
right association between the salesman and his goods is 
essentialjbo the performance of the first of his duties. The 
second duty also depends, to some extent, on that associa¬ 
tion, but, to a greater extent, on the salesman himself. 

In order to perform his duties effectively the salesman's 
personality is of great importance. In most activities of 
life some persons excel others in their aptitude for their work. 
But they are exceptions. A man who is a “ born sales¬ 
man ” has still a lot to learn when he undertakes the job of 
selling goods. Often the ‘‘ born salesman ” fails because 
of lack of concentration on his work. Everyone can 
develop likeable qualities, but it is not everyone who can use 
them to the best adA antage. A suitable personality ” 
can be developed by a proper attention to small matters, 
and by the cultivation of the proper habits. 

The following are the essential personal qualities which 
a salesman should cultivate : 

First : Good health. 

Second : A pleasant and likeable disposition. 

Third : Patience under trying circumstances. 

Fourth : Confidence in himself. ^ 

Fifth : A realisation of the importance of his job 
and the cultivation of an enthusiastic 
interest in his work. 

Sixth : Energy. 

These qualities are not only directly useful for the arduous 
tasks he has to do, but they develop his own personality 
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and give him opportunities of realising the “ joy of living ” 
which he might otherwise miss. 

Good Health. The rules for good health are very simple, 
TSTiF of the greatest importance. Assuming no physical 
infirmity or inherited disease, the body requires nutrition, 
exercise, and the elimination of waste matter. The elements 
of nutrition are good plain food, fresh air and simlight, 
warmth, and cleanliness. There must be healthy activities 
which will help in feeding the body and preserving the tone 
of the brain and nervous system. Exercise helps to main¬ 
tain the cleanliness of the body by stimulating those 
functions which deal with the absorption and assimilation 
of food, and elimination. Strict and persistent moderation 
in food leads to a healthy, happy and long life, but excess 
leads to various weaknesses and ills, and early mortality. 

A Pleasant and Likeable Disposition. Notice the 
mffiriers and ways of people whom you find it a joy to 
meet, and copy their ways and habits of thought. Discard 
those qualities which you yourself find irksome or irritating 
and which cause you annoyance, however slight. A morose 
and melancholy disposition is quite out of harmony with 
the conditions for successful salesmanship. Cheeriness, a 
yvdl-balanced energy and enthusiasm, and an infinite 
'interest and sympathy for all phases of human contact 
make for success and good salesmanship. 

Patience. A salesman can manage to be patient under all 
circumstances only if he has inculcated healthy habits and 
an optimistic outlook in life. In his contact with customers 
he will meet men and women of all types and in varied 
moods. His job is to make the “ selling situation ” a 
pleasing one and to avoid giving offence. "J^his does, not 
suggest a blind servility, but a masterly control of his own 
feelings for the good of the sale and the satisfactioh bf the 
buyer and seller. ... 
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SFxr-CoNFTDENC^i# Psychologists have named a certain 
Type " of behaviour the “ inferiority complex,” where a 
person’s mental outlook on life is one of always feeling his 
own unworthiness, and acting accordingly—or rather failing 
to act when action is needed. This state of mind is 
definitely negative to success in any type of business. It 
should have no place in a salesman’s mind. Quiet and 
unassuming persistence, a lively appreciation of all favour¬ 
able opportunities, and a quick reaction to the needs of 
others, are the true expressions of self-confidence. Conceit 
or an over-bearing manner have no place in this definition 
or in the work of salesmanship. Forcing a customer to 
buy leads to an empty shop and shelves of old stock. True 
self-confidence communicates the idea of reliabilitv, and 
commands respect. 

The Importance of Salesmanship and Enthusiasm for 
THE Work. The supply of goods is one of the most important 
services to the community, and one of the most widespread 
and far-reaching. On it we all rely for the material things 
which enable us to live, and enjoy our lives. Salesmanship 
is a service which should help us to enjoy the satisfaction 

wFacH lies_in the possession and the use of goods. 

Enthusiasm for your goods is part of your work, but 3 ou 
musUS® miss, for you own sake, the enthusiasm to render 
the best service possible to your customers. This inevitably 
leads to a lively interest in your work and to a successful 
career. Lackadaisical methods, slip-shod work, and a 
bored expression drive your customers away frozen and 
disappointed. Good service, and unbounded enthusiasm 
in renderiiiig it, communicate themselves to those whom 
you serve. They create a good feeling and often a warm- 
Eearted appreciation. Your personality is tp spme extent 
expressed in ypur goods. A customer who enjoys a visit 
to your shop and who has confidence in your efforts to give 
satisfaction will not generally keep it to himself. He is 
one of your most successful advertisers. 
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Energy. Think of any person you know who has been 
successful in business, and you will invariably find he has 
this golden quality—auenergetic nature. This does not mean 
blustering and talkativeness. It means an active mind above 
all things. IrWork is more healtKy than rest^ Those who tire 
quickly or who cannot “ persist,” or who do not look out 
for and find something to do for every minute of business 
hours, may succeed by luck or by favouritism—but never 
by their own efforts. It is the latter type of success which 
is most common and not the former. It is tiresome to 
yourself to watch the clock and long for the hour of closing. 
It shrinks your character and shortens your activities. 
What effect has it on a customer when he sees a salesman 
leaning listlessly against a counter, or attending to his 
wants with a lethargic air and movements which suggest an 
unwilling effort ? It depreciates the value of the service 
infinitely. In most cases it also causes direct antagonism 
in the mind of the customer if not a desire to administer 
bodily punishment. Doing your job should be like an 
energetic game, and you should have the team spirit in 
doing it. Laziness, or the not-pulling-your-weight attitude, 
is noticed by every customer you serve, and you let the 
whole business team down very badly. 

All these points which have been mentioned can be grouped 
under the one word ‘‘ personality.” The lack of it 
prevents your own advancement and “ cramps your style.” 
In all matters of life it is this most indefinable quality 
which makes for success, but in business, and particularly 
in the salesman’s job, it is the power and driving force which 
makes the machine move. Knowledge of the goods and 
your particular trade, experience in dealing with buyers, 
the clever handling of customers, all these are necessary, 
but the greatest and most important attribute of the 
salesman is : “ PERSONALITY.” 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER II 

1. ‘'A man who has two identical articles does not get 
twice as much satisfaction out of them as he would if 
he had one only.” This statement is not true in all 
cases. Mention conditions under which it would not 
be true for 

(a) shoes, 

(b) chocolates, 

(c) handkerchiefs, 

(d) fountain pens. 

Name a particular article and the conditions of its 
use where the statement would be true. 

2. “ An article V)adly sold does not give the same satis¬ 
faction to the buyer as an article well sold.” Do you 
agree ? Set out clearly the reasons for your answer. 

3. A collector of old clocks bought a 17th century clock 
at a very cheap pri(*c. It would not keep correct time. 
Another buyer bought an alarum cdock at the same 
price which kept good time. Which had the better 
bargain, and why ? 

4. What technical knowledge about his goods is useful to a 
salesman ? In your answer take as examples 

(a) a piano, 

(b) a wireless set, 

(c) a motor bicycle, 

(d) a pair of scissors. 

5. If all foodstuffs were standardised according to their 
actual food value, questions of taste, appearance, 
variety of packing being eliminated, what changes in 
methods of salesmanship would be necessary ? 

6. Suppose you had the choice of selling clothes which 
would give the necessary warmth and protection to the 
body, but which were a poor fit and were of undyed 
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wool, and clothes which were poor in quality, gave 
little warmth or protection, but which were made 
in beautiful colours and designs, and were an excel¬ 
lent fit—which would you prefer, and why ? 

7. Mention three articles in common use and state in 
relation to each how they could be regarded as 
necessaries, comforts and luxuries under different 
conditions. 

8. Analyse the general selling points of the following 
articles : 

(a) An arm-chair, 

(b) A box of note-paper and envelopes, 

(c) A fire-screen, 

(d) Table linen, 

(e) Watches, 

(f) Coal, 

(g) Cheese, 

(h) Hats, 

(i) Umbrellas, 

(j) Raincoats. 

9 . How would you secure the following in your selling 
activities : 

(a) The right association of buyer and seller. 

(b) A satisfactory association of the buyer with the 

goods sold to him ? 

10. From what sources can you get information about the 
goods you sell ? How does experience in handling 
goods help you to understand them ? 

11. A salesman is described as “ very obliging.” Set out 
clearly the things you could do to oblige customers. 

12. ‘‘ Man is a bundle of dormant wants.” Do you agree ? 

. Give reasons for your answer. Does the display of 

goods in a shop always meet an expressed want of a 
customer ? Give some examples illustrating your 
answer. 
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i;3. What is the main purpose of an exterior display ? 
Compare this with the purposes of an interior display. 

14. Think of the goods displayed in a shop window with 
which you are familiar, and give as many reasons as 
you can why it is effective. In what ways do you 
think it could be improved ? Give reasons. 

15. Why is the question of price tickets in a window display 
a debatable one ? 

16. What is the effect of overcrowding a counter with goods ? 
State in relation to your own goods, which of them you 
would place on or near the counter, and why. 

17. It has been stated that “ a salesman is born and not 
made.” Is it necessary to be born with certain 
qualities in order to become a good salesman ? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

18. Which do you think the most valuable and effective 
in salesmanship—a salesman who is enthusiastic and 
inexperienced, or a salesman who has lost his enthu- 
siasm but who has had a long experience ? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

19. Why are the following qualities important in a sales 
man’s personality : 

(a) Energy, 

(b) Patience, 

(c) Self-confidence ? 

20. Write down as many personal qualities as you can, 
which you think would be unsuitable in a salesman, 
and state why you think them unsuitable. 
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CHAPTER III 


PRELIMINARIES OP A SALE 


“ Well-digested schemes will stand the touchstone of experience,'''' 

Hazlitt. 

Before a sale actually takes place there are several prelim¬ 
inaries which need the attention of the salesman. Although 
they are not actually part of the sale itself, they are distinct 
helps in selling goods, and are recognised as part of an 
efficient system of selling. These preliminaries are very 
numerous and far-reaching, but they may, for the sake 
of brevity, be divided into two sections ; 

Advertising. 

Shop Service. 


Advertising. 

The Salesman and Advertisements. 

Later on, a special section deals with methods and the 
general points about advertising. But, apart from those, 
tliere are certain things which a salesman should know about 
the particular advertising adopted by or for the particular 
house which he serves. In order to attract customers to a 
shop many forms of advertising are used ; e.g., handbills and 
folders, circular letters, catalogues, newspaper and hoarding 
advertisements—all classed under the heading of printed 
advertisements. Then there is the attraction of the shop 
and the goods themselves. This is shown in the position 
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and distinctive features of the shop itself, the shop window 
displays, counter displays, showcases, and sometimes in 
the distribution of samples. In the case of printed advertise¬ 
ments, the advertising may be done by the firm itself or 
by the manufacturers of proprietary articles. It is the 
salesman’s duty to read the advertising matter about the 
goods he is selling and to analyse it from two points of 
view. 

First, the particular appeal which the advertise¬ 
ment MAKES. 

Second, the description and claims made for the 

GOODS ADVERTISED. 

The appeal is generally to some instinctive impulse, such 
as acquisition, construction, self display, or the supply of 
physical needs. 

The nature of the appeal may be one of quality, price, 
good service, or fitness of the article for a particular purpose ; 
or all or some of these together. It may be an appeal which 
impresses the name of a proprietary article on the mind 
of the reader, and he is exhorted to “ refuse all imitations.” 
The salesman should know what the particular appeal is. 
In printed matter, descriptions are often given and the 
selling points emphasised in those descriptions. The fitness 
of the particular article for special or general purposes is 
sometimes given, and the salesman should know what 
particular claims are made for it. Instructions for the use 
and care of the article are usually attached to the article 
itself or, at least, packed with it. You should study all these 
along with the article itself. You should study these matters 
not for the purpose of being able to repeat them to the 
customer, but to enable you to follow-up the preliminary 
work of the advertiser and to enable you readily to under¬ 
stand what is likely to be in a customer’s mind with regard 
to the goods themselves. A particular quality of service 
may be emphasised in the advertisement; e.g., the fitting 
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of shoes, trial by the customer in his own home, deferred 
payment, etc. It is fatal to a sale if the salesman does not 
give the service which is held out as an inducement to the 
customer. 

The salesman should read the advertisements of the 
GOODS he sells, AND EXAMINE THE GOODS IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE APPEAL THAT IS MADE FOR THEM. 

Displays. 

These have already been classified as Outside Displays and 
Inside Displays. In each case it is the attraction of the 
goods themselves which is the effective appeal to the buyer. 
The main object of the outside display is to get people to 
come into the shop. The main object of the inside display 
is to get people interested in the goods and to induce them 
to buy. In both cases the methods of display are very 
important. It is no longer the practice merely to put up a 
sign such as “ Hardware ” and leave it at that. Both 
outside the shop and inside there should be an arrangement 
of the goods which attracts people to the goods, and which 
awakens an interest in them. Many efforts at display fail 
in their purpose. People are very readily “ put-off ” by a 
disorderly, crude, higgledy-piggledy arrangement of goods. 
They do not like to think that the goods they want are 
subjected to such treatment. Even in a second-hand shop 
the value of goods is enhanced by neatness, method, and 
care in their arrangement. In large firms there is usually 
a window-dressing expert; in other firms it is generally the 
case that one or other of the salesmen has to do the job of 
window dressing. In any case it is necessary that the 
salesman should study this branch of his job so as to know on 
what general principles it can be done effectively. 

Window-displays. 

One central fact should be kept in mind with regard to 
window displays, and it is this, that people must come into 
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the shop to buy. The open stall in a market place or else¬ 
where, of course, is an exception. Another point which 
has already been emphasised is that a shop empty of 
customers does not attract in the same way as a shop with 
a number of customers in it. A group of people invariably 
attracts other people to it. This is explained by the fact 
that all of us have, in a greater or less degree, instincts of 
gregariousness (or the sociability instinct), and curiosity. 

To get people interested in anything it must obviously be 
brought to their notice. Their attention must be attracted 
and their interest sulFiciently awakened so that they act in 
response to the attraction. A window display, therefore, 
must first attract the attention. Then it must arouse a 
favourable impression and an interest in the goods displayed. 
It should appeal, through the eye, to some emotion or instinct 
or to reason. This appeal does not always rest with the 
goods themselves. For instance a beautiful dance dress 
hung over the back of the window partition is none the less 
beautiful because of its position, but it does not appear to 
the eye in all its beauty because of its position with regard to 
its surroundings. The dress placed on a good model in the 
centre of the window with suitable surroundings shows more 
readily its beautiful points. If the window is very small 
and the outside of the shop is drab and dull, and the window 
badly lighted, the appeal to the possible customer is marred, 
and the display loses much of its efficiency. 

The display is therefore not only dependent upon 

THE GOODS SHOWN BUT, TO A GREAT EXTENT, ON THEIR 
SETTING AND THE GENERAL ENVIRONMENT. 

In this connection the following points should receive 
attention : 


The Shop Front. 

Apart from the goods themselves, the appearance of the 
shop in general has the first effect on the people who see it. 
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The most important point in this connection is that it must 
be distinctive. It must not be swamped or be “ crowded 
out ” by the shops on either side. It should be expressive 
of the style and class of goods which are sold inside the shop. 
To do this, attention must be given to the following : 

(a) The shop sign (if any) and the number over the 

DOOR. 

(b) The position of the window in relation to the 
entrance. 

(c) The glass of the window and its quality ; the 

FORM AND AMOUNT OF WINDOW SPACE OCCUPIED. 

(d) The window frame. 

(e) The lighting. 

(a) The Shop Sign. 

This (;an be arranged so that it is at right angles to the 
sliop, and thus hanging over the heads of the people who 
pass. Or it can be merely the name of the shop or its 
proprietor placed above and in the same plane as the window. 
Or it can bend outwards from the building, or be placed in 
triangular form to the wall of the building the base of the 
triangle being the outer wall and the apex pointing to the 
street. This, as in the case of the hanging sign, gives two 
sides for lettering or other display. That form of sign 
should be chosen which will most readily identify the shop 
easily amongst others. The point of view is, of course, 
usually that of the person passing near the shop. 

The number should be placed neatly over the door, or in 
the glass of the door, or on the sides of the lintel. 

The sign can be of metal or wood or glass or a combination 
of all three, but it must be something which will stand the 
weather and which can be accessible for cleaning purposes. 

The shop sign shoui.d be distinctive, attractive and 
lasting. 
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(b) The position of the window. 

In relation to the entrance, this should be such that the 
customers are led to the entrance door. Windows are 
often made to curve inwards towards the door, thus making 
a vestibule or porch. This is most conveniently placed in 
the centre of the shop front. If, however, the front is small 
and it is necessary to economise, in view of the window 
s])ac*c, the entrance should be on that side of the window 
w liich will allow of a clear distinction between the entrance 
door of one shop and the next. 

Some method should be adopted of making a definite 
break which the eye will readily see between one shop and 
the next. This is often effected by a vertical line in the 
form of a pillar, or a vertical sign such as a mirror or a neat 
advertising* board or show-case. Such a design should be 
easily distinguishable as belonging to the particular shop for 
which it is intended. 

Many instances occur where a show-case comes between 
the two doors of adjoining shops. This position of a show¬ 
case should be avoided if possible as it often leads customers 
to enter the wrong door. Steps to the door should also be 
avoided. The entrance should not be crowded, doors 
should open easily, and there should be no projections 
which are likely to c*atch the clothes of people who enter. 

The entrance and the door should be wide enough to 

ADMIT OF EASY ACCESS, AND THE ENTRANCE SHOULD BE 
CLEARLY DISTINGUISHED BY ITS POSITION IN RELATION TO 
THE WINDOW. 

(c) Window glass and window space. 

The quality of glass used is largely determined by con¬ 
siderations of cost, but the glass should be free from flaws 
in its texture, clear, and strong. Plate glass is invariably 
used for large windows, and the old small-pane window has 
gone out of use except in country districts. Even in cases 
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such as furniture or antiques, when an old world setting 
may be desirable, the window does not follow the design 
of a hundred years ago. The atmosphere is obtained, if 
necessary, on the inside of the glass. 

Every object in the window display should be clearly in 
view and interruptions to the eye should not occair through 
the design of the window-frame. 

The space to be allocated to the window itself is largely 
determined by the length of the front and depth of the shop. 
In some cases, where there is considerable depth, windows 
are arranged in the form of show-cases and the depth is 
used so that people can walk around the windows before 
entering the shop. When the length of frontage is con¬ 
siderable the rectangular window with panes as large as 
possible is the most effective form of allotting the space 
available. The height of the glass should, however, be 
limited to about eight or nine feet. “ Bow ” fronts are of 
great utility when an opening occurs (such as a long passage) 
on one side of the shop, and the nature and variety of the 
goods make separate window displays desirable. 

In a large store selling a great variety of articles it is 
desirable to have a separate window display for each class 
of goods. This gives the necessary distinction between the 
departments and gives the public that variety in display 
which is so necessary for effective advertising. Contrast 
between one window and another should be obtained, and 
the allocation of window space to particular departments 
should be on a pre-arranged plan. A rota should be prepared 
so that each department has its opportunity for display. 
Thus successive use of windows can be obtained, but the 
rota should not be too rigid as it is necessary at times to 
display a certain class of goods ; e.g., fancy dress for dances, 
fireworks, ski-ing outfits, etc., all of whic*h are appropriate 
to a particular season. 

Thk window space should be in relation to the 

LENGTH AND DEPTH OF THE WHOLE PREMISES, SUITED TO 
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THE CI.ASS OF GOODS SOLD AND THE NATURE OF THE BUSINESS, 
AND DESIGNED SO AS TO GIVE AN UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW OF THE 
CONTENTS DISPLAYED. It SHOULD NOT ENCROACH ON THE 
NECESSARY SELLING SPACE REQUIRED INSIDE THE SHOP. 

(d) The window frame. 

As far as possible this should be iiKonspieuous, and of 
neat design. The ordinary stone or wood inullions suitable 
for private residences have been discarded for strong thin 
frames of a suitable metal, such as bronze. It is rarely 
advisable to elaborate the framework of a window to obtain, 
say, an Eastern, or any other special effect in the design. 
When this is desirable, it can be obtained by material 
inside the window, or an arrangement of curtains. These 
can then be easily removed. Where it is necessary or 
desirable to obtain a special effect in the design of the frame, 
this can usually be done artificially. Special designs of a 
permanent character often interfere with, and limit the use 
of, the window for display purposes. 

The frame should be strong but inconspicuous, and 
OF neat but plain DESIGN ; TOO MUCH ATTENTION SHOULD 
NOT BE DIRECTED TO THE FRAME AS THAT W OULD DISTRACT 
THE EYE FROM THE GOODS DISPLAYED. 

(e) The Lighting. 

This is one of the most important points in connection 
with the shop front. Light is an attraction in itself, apart 
from its utility in making objects more easily seen. This 
has been widely acknowledged from the time arc-lights 
were used outside shop windows. The appearance of 
shopping streets was altered fundamentally by these lights, 
and the shop which possessed them was immediately 
distinguished from others, even at great distances. The 
lighting of shop fronts can be divided into two distinct 
forms ; outside and inside the window. 
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The outside lighting should, of course, be liigh enough to 
keep the window space clear. The number of lights is 
determined by the length of the shop front, and by the 
power of the lights themselves. Generally a large powerful 
light is better than a number of small lights giving the 
same illumination. Existing street lights may be favourably 
placed so as to give sonic light to th(j window, but the effect 
of this light on the shop should be adjusted by other lights 
so as to bring the shaded parts of the window into full 
view. Illuminated signs and coloured lights are used for 
advertisement })urposes only. The exterior lighting now^ 
referred to is such as to attract because of its efficiency of 
illumination and not for special advertising effects. The 
most effective type is that which sheds the illumination 
round the outside of the window and makes that part of the 
street frontage distinctive because of its efficient lighting. 
To be efficient, outside lights must be free from glare. The 
lamp itself should be invisible and the light should be soft, 
powerful and widespread. Where the shoj) front is of an 
imposing character, flood-lights may be utilised to show up 
the facade of the building. The flood-light is a miniature 
searchlight, and is very powerful. It enables a distinctive 
feature of a building, an advertising sign, or placard, to 
stand out conspicuously. 

For effective interior window lighting, the naked light 
has almost been abandoned. In its place are various forms 
of shaded lights, which prevent the lamp itself from being 
seen. The light which meets the eye is reflected from the 
object on which the light falls. Thus window-lights should 
come from the top or the front, or even from the floor of the 
window. Miniature flood-lighting is very effective when 
reflectors are placed so that the light travels vertically 
from the floor of the window or from the sides of the window 
frame. These reflectors should be so fixed that they screen 
the actual source of the light from the eye. Usually the 
ejffect is obtained from the ‘‘ ceiling ” of the window. 

Both exterior and interior window lighting should be 
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arranged so tliat the light which reaches the eye is a 
reflected light. In this connection you should note that 
the darker the object which reflects the lights, the less 
powerful the reflection. Dark goods reflect light poorly, 
and light goods reflect it well. Therefore, it is the reflection 
from the object on which it is directed which catches the 
eye. For dark goods a more powerful light is required than 
for light goods. 

Light should be diffused over the whole interior 
window space, and special attention should be given to 
lighting up the shaded parts of the display. The quality of 
the light should, as far as possible, be that of daylight. 
This can be obtained by special lamps and the position of 
those amps in the window arrangement. 

Provision for the heating of the window is important in 
cold weather, as many goods are damaged by severe cold. 
The glass of the window is not in itself a sufficient protection. 
Suitable unobtrusive radiators can be obtained for this 
purpose, and they should be manipulated so as to prevent, 
as far as possible, steaming of windows or injury to goods. 

The light should shine on the goods displayed, 

AND SHOULD BE FREE FROM GLARE. IT SHOULD BE ARRANGED 
IN SUCH A POSITION THAT NONE OF THE GOODS IS IN THE 
SHADOW. 

Interior arrangements. 

It has been stated that the whole object of the exterior 
of a shop and the window display is to attract the attention, 
to give a favourable impression, and to awaken an interest 
in the goods offered for sale. The primary object of the 
display inside the shop is to effect sales. To do this the 
interest awakened outside the shop should be maintained 
before, during and after the sale, whether or not this interest 
is obtained by window display or other forms of advertise¬ 
ment. In general terms this means that efficient service 
must be given inside the shop. This service permits a 
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closer and more intimate examination of the goods them¬ 
selves, and provides for the personal attention and help 
of the expert salesman. It may, therefore, be divided 
into two parts dependent the one upon the other : general 
shop arrangements and interior arrangements for the 
comfort, attraction and convenience of customers; and 
personal contact of the salesman with the customer. The 
latter service is dealt with in the next chapter, but it is 
mentioned so that you will not attempt to separate the 
two services. In action they work together to obtain 
satisfactory sales. But for purposes of consideration and 
study it is convenient to treat them separately. 

Shop Skrvick. 

General matters. 

The inside of the shop should give an impression of 
elhcieney and should exj^ress a genuine interest in the 
convenience and comfort of customers. With that end in 
view the following matters should receive attention : 

Cleanliness, 

Orderliness. 

Temperature and Ventilation. 

Arrangement of Stock. 

Displays of goods. 

The first three add to the comfort of the customers and 
express the proprietor’s personal interest in surrounding 
the customer with conditions to which most people are 
accustomed ; or, in any case, those amenities of life the 
absence of which makes them uncomfortable. 

Cleanliness in the shop is a definite business proposition. 
Without it not only loss of trade is likely to result, but also 
losses in the value of the goods themselves. Dust, mildew, 
and damp are an invariable accompaniment of our climate 
and conditions of outdoor life. All these must be prevented 
as far as possible from interfering with the selling of goods 
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or damaging the goods themselves. Goods which «re 
easily depreciated by dust and dirt, such as fabrics, should 
be kept in places where as little dust as possible can reach 
them, and they must be protected by dust covers when tlie 
shop is closed. Bright metal ware should be in cases, as 
atmospheric conditions, such as a change in the temperature 
or exposure to damp air, quickly show in the lack-lustre 
appearance which results from this exposure. Floors, 
counters, shelving, fixtures, show cases, etc., must all be 
scrupulously free from dust. Dust is objectionable any¬ 
where in a shop, and the interest of a discerning customer 
is quickly directed from the goods themselves to their 
association with dust or dirt. 

Orderliness gives an impression of elliciency. Articles 
jumbled together or thrown in a heap on a counter lose 
their selling appeal. Goods so crowded on the floor of 
the shop as to prevent easy access to a counter or to another 
part of the shop, arc a])pealing to be kicked aside rather 
than to be bought. 

Chairs for the use of customers should be of the light and 
strong variety, and they should be arranged so that they 
are conveniently placed for the use of a tired customer, 
or for use where a sale of a certain class of goods is likely 
to be of a long duration ; e.g., carpets, or ladies’ wear. 

Show-cases should be placed so that they do not interfere 
with the free movement of customers along an aisle of the 
shop. 

Tables, and the general furniture of the shop, should be 
in keeping with the class of goods sold, both in size and in 
quality. 

Fixtures should be designed so as to be suitable for 
particular purposes. For instance, where shoes are to be 
fitted, individual chairs and foot-rests are better than long 
seats; plate glass for the shelves where glassware is kept; 
easily opened doors in cases where garments are hung inside 
a case; the correct arrangement of mirrors for trying on 
articles of wearing apparel so that the light falls in the right 
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direction. Household sundries, furniture, wearing apparel, 
carpets and rugs, should have separate departments with 
suitable fixtures and floor space. 

OKDI^RLINESS INCLUDES SUCH A EAY-OUT OR ARRANGEMENT 
THAT THERE IS CONVENIENCE FOR INSPECTION AND EXAMINA¬ 
TION ; NO UNDUE INTERFERENCE WITH THE MOVEMENTS OF 
CUSTOMERS ; SHOWING OF GOODS IN SUITABLE GROUPS ; 
EFFECTIVENESS AND HARMONIOUS ARRANGEMENT OF FIX¬ 
TURES, ETC. ; AND AVOIDANCE OF ANY UNTIDINESS. 

Temperature and Ventilation, Extremes of heat and 
cold are to be avoided. There should be a standard 
temperature throughout the shop. The most effective 
system is one in which outside air is brought into the 
shop through running water, the air being heated in winter, 
and automatically cooled in summer. But this is not 
possible in all cases on account of tlie cost of installation. 
A comfortable temperature is from 55 to 60 degrees, and 
if this is maintained by a good system of heating, coupled 
with an adjustable ventilating arrangement, it is sufficient. 

Extremes of temperature are to be avoided as 

CAUSING DEFINITE DISCOMFORT. 

The arrangement of stock plays a large part in satisfactory 
selling. If it takes a salesman ten minutes to pick out 
particular articles asked for by a customer, there is invari¬ 
ably communicated to the customer a sense of inefficiency 
at least; such a delay usually leads to the cancellation of 
an order, loss of other sales to waiting customers, and often 
a feeling of anger or antagonism against the methods of 
the shop and the salesman. 

Stock is generally of two kinds, that which is immediately 
available for selling, and that which is in reserve to replenish 
stock sold. The chief point about stock in reserve is that 
it shall not be so large that it unnecessarily occupies space, 

E 
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and that it shall not be so small as to cause a dis¬ 
appointment to a customer by his being told “ That is 
out of stock at present.” Such reserve stock should be 
stored by a systematic arrangement, kept clean, and pro¬ 
tected from depreciation. 

The arrangement of goods available for selling should be 
orderly, and fixtures should be ticketed so that the nature^ 
of the contents of drawers and cupboards is seen from the 
outside. Stacks of drawers should be arranged so that 
the contents are grouped suitably according to quality, 
size, style, shape, or make. Goods of the same kind ; e.g., 
shirts, gloves or ties, should be arranged so that they are 
close together, and the drawers easy to of)eri and withdraw, 
so as to be immediately available for inspection by the 
customer. The depth of the drawers and partitioning 
should be such that it will not be necessary to disturb the 
upper layer of goods unduly, and will obviate the danger of 
mixing articles of different sizes or qualities. 

Stock must be convenient of access, easii.v dis¬ 
tinguishable BY ITS POSITION AND LABELS, AND CAPABLE 
OF BEING QUICKLY PRODUCED FOR THE CUSTOMER’S 
INSPECTION. 

Interior displays of goods. What has been stated with 
regard to window displays applies to the interior displays 
of goods, but there is one point of difference. The interior 
display should bring the customer into closer touch with 
the goods, and of course, there should be a greater variety 
in the display. 

The lighting should be clear and free from glare. Special 
lamps are often provided for showing particular goods. 
For instance, cut-glass shows better in a white light than 
in a yellow light. Where colour is an important feature of 
the goods, the lighting should be as near daylight as is 
possible. For colour-matching, special lights are available 
which can be switched on for the benefit of a customer. 
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Generally, there should be no glare, and light reflected and 
diffused by bowl lamps is most suitable for the general 
lighting. It should be remembered that rays of light 
proceeding from the source of light direct to the eye cause 
great inconvenience and, if prolonged, even physical 
suffering. 

Disconcerting light should be avoided, and a gentle, 

SOFT and clear ILLUMINATION SHOULD BE THE GENERAL 
AIM IN INTERIOR LIGHTING ARRANGEMENTS. 

The following points need attention in arranging an 
interior display : 

1. Position. 

2. Accessibility to Customers. 

3 . Presentation. 

4. Colour. 

1. Position. 

In small shops the best position for displays is near the 
counter. Goods displayed on the counter, behind and above 
it, or immediately to the left and right of it are more likely 
to catch the eye than goods displayed near the door or behind 
the customer’s back as he stands at the counter. In a large 
store the following positions are most suitable for showing 
goods—the counters and their immediate surroundings, the 
main aisles and intersections, stairways and connecting 
passages between one department and another. 

In each department use should be made of the uncommon 
articles for display rather than those for which there is a 
steady demand. For instance, in a book department, a 
catalogue with colour illustrations placed on a convenient 
reading stand with a shaded lamp is an invitation hardly 
to be resisted by the book lover, whereas the same catalogue 
placed loosely on the counter would usually be ignored. 
Rooms, completely furnished, more readily attract the 
attention of the buyers of household furniture than the 
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separate carpet, linen, furniture, wireless, etc., displays. 
The latter displays give variety, but there is an added 
interest in seeing all the articles in a suitable “ vsetting.” 

This relationship of articles to one another is highly 
suggestive. Thus shirts, collars, ties, collar-studs, etc., 
should be displayed within convenient reach of each other. 
The law of association of ideas is a great prorni)ter of the 
memory, and no opportunity should be lost of placing 
goods in close association when they are closely related in 
use. The most advantageous positions for bargains or 
low-priced goods is in such a position that most of the cus¬ 
tomers will see them when passing through the shop to buy 
articles for which there is a constant demand. If staple 
goods are arranged near the door it is perhaps the most 
convenient position in point of time saved, but customers 
who enter a shop should be given the opportunity of 
seeing special displays by having to pass them in their 
progress to the “ staple commodity counter. 

Position should be determined by the number of 

CUSTOMERS who PASS AND THE RELATIONSHIP OF GOODS 
TO EACH OTHER. 

2. Accessibility. 

To a great extent quick service depends on the arrange¬ 
ment of stock. This has been emphasised in the paragraph 
dealing with the general interior arrangements. Goods 
which it is necessary for a customer to handle, in order to 
satisfy himself of their quality, should be readily accessible, 
so as to save the time of the salesman and the customer. 
Specially selected lines should be available, but of course 
light coloured silks and fabrics are better kept in the back¬ 
ground while the darker colours are more readily accessible 
to the hands of the customer. Very high-class goods, 
goods of a delicate nature, foodstuffs, and certain goods 
which are unsuitable (for the sake of cleanliness), should be 
inaccessible to the handling of customers. They are 
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thereby enhanced in their appeal value by being preserved 
clean and untouched. For this purpose the use of cello¬ 
phane is increasing. 

Accessibility to the customer of the right kind of 

GOODS creates A GREATER INTEREST IN THE GOODS, ANT 
SAVES TIME. 

3. Presentation. 

The general method of display should help the custome^ 
to see the best effects of the articles displayed. They should 
be displayed so that they command the attention. Special 
stands and clips enable fabrics to be shown so that their 
lustre, colour and finish are prominently displayed. A 
neatly folded neck-tie, for instance, is more attractive to 
the eye than one lying in a box amongst others. Many 
goods are sold through th£ suggestive irnjmlse of their arrange¬ 
ment, They look worth having and hold the attention and 
interest. There is more in the display of a coffee-roasting 
machine in a window than that of showing the process of 
providing freshly-roasted coffee. The aroma of coffee 
newly roasted carries beyond the door of the shop and is a 
temptation which a coffee lover can hardly resist. 

The following is an example of good presentation : A 
counter contained a disorderly array of odd lots of hand¬ 
kerchiefs and neckwear which, although bargains in price 
and quality, did not attract customers as readily as it was 
expected to do until a salesman one morning arranged the 
various lines in smart pyramids and dainty tiers. The stock 
had to be replenished before the day was out! 

Goods should be shown and displayed so as to 

BRING OUT their STRONG SELLING POINTS, AND SO AS TO 
SUGGEST, THROUGH THE EYE, THEIR BEST POSITION IN USE. 

4. Colour. 

The attraction of colour to the eye should be carefully 
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and effectively used in displays. Brightness of tone, 
softness, and harmony should be aimed at. 

Delicate shades of pink, for instance, are often marred 
by the proximity of bright reds. 

Blues lose half their charm if put side by side with dull 
browns. 

Dull yellows and bright greens are not suitable colour 
mixtures for selling foodstuffs in packages. 

Colour schemes of shades carefully graded and separated 
from other colours are often more effective than a mixture 
of colours. 

Generally, bright colours attract the eye, and should be 
grouped in suitable mixtures, while the softer shades give 
a suitable contrast of restfulness. Colour-charts are 
available which show the effect of one colour upon another. 

Colour Harmony means Colour Attraction. It is 

ACHIEVED BY CONTRAST AS WELL AS BY BlENDING. 

Further notes on colour are given in Chapter VII. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER III 

1. In what ways do manufacturers’ advertisements help 
a salesman ? 

2. How should advertisements be studied by a salesman ? 
8. Mention three ways in which you can get a customer 

interested in the display of goods. 

4. What is a “ dormant ” want ? Give two instances 
of such a want and state what kind of goods would 
satisfy it. 

5. To what extent do the following help in selling goods : 

(a) the shop front, 

(b) the shop sign, 

(c) the position of the window ? 
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6. What ought to be avoided in : 

(a) the window frame, 

(b) the quality of glass used, 

(c) the lighting and heating of a shop window ? 

7. In what ways should the exterior of a shop appeal to 
prospective customers ? What are the nature and 
essential features of such an appeal ? 

8. Why do the following appeal to the general public : 

(a) the light in a shop window, 

(b) the general arrangement of goods displayed ? 

9. Describe a method by which the attention of people 
can be drawn to a shop. In what ways do you think 
the method is effective ? 

10. To what effective display uses can you put the follow¬ 
ing : 

(a) a revolving model, 

(b) a mechanical toy, 

(c) decorations, such as flowers, coloured streamers, 
etc. 

11. Select any article with which you are familiar, and state 
how you would effectively draw the attention of the 
public to eojch of its selling points by an effective 
window display. 

12. Mention four general matters to which particular 
attention should be given in the interior arrangement 
of a shop. Which of these do you consider to be 
the most important and why ? 

13. Compare an interior display of goods with an exterior 
display, and show clearly the particular matters which 
should receive attention in an interior display. 

14. What is the value of the invitation “ Please come in 
and look round. You will not be asked to buy ’’ ? 
Are there any circumstances in which it would be 
unsuitable ? If so, mention them and explain why 
it would be unsuitable. 
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15. Consider carefully the following in relation to window 
displays, and give your opinion clearly, with reasons, 
of their effectiv^eness or ineffectiveness : 

(a) An all-white window^ display. 

(b) An all-black window display. 

(c) A black and white window display. 

16. In displaying coloured goods, whfit ought to be avoided, 
and why ? 

17. Suggest colours, or a blend of colours, which give 
the following effects : 

(a) Autumn tints. 

(b) Cheerfulness. 

(c) Neatness and formality. 

(d) Dignity. 

(e) Warmth and comfort. 

18. The neutral colours have been described as blacks, 
dark blues, and greys. For what purpose are they 
suitable 

(a) from the point of view of the customer ? 

(b) for particular classes of goods ? 

19. Describe clearly Avhat methods you would adopt and 
what selections you w’ould make to display the 
following articles : 

(a) in summer (b) in winter. 

(i) Wearing apparel. 

(ii) Foodstuffs. 

(hi) Furniture. 

(iv) Patent medicines. 

20. Select a range of goods with which you are familiar 
and describe how you would arrange these goods in 
a window display, giving particular attention to : 

(a) the centre, 

(b) the background, 

(e) the sides of the window. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE ART OF SALESMANSHIP. I 

“ Be sure you are right, then go ahead'"' 

David Crockktt. 

Salesmanship is an art, and like most other arts it makes 
use of scientific knowledge in order to attain a desired end. 
One of the chief features which distinguish an art from a 
science is that in an art there is some definite goal, or end 
to be attained, and rules and instructions are laid down for 
the attainment of that end. To some extent Salesmanship 
is idealistic because its chief end is to help the consumer to 
satisfy his wants by purchasing goods. The desirable result 
of Salesmanship is therefore satisfaction to the consumer. 

In that work, as has been shown in an earlier chapter, 
Salesmanship is definitely linked up with the activities and 
outlook of the manufacturer or the producer, and all the 
commercial and distributing activities. To carry out his 
work effectively, therefore, the salesman must assume that 
all productive and commercial activities are intended to 
supply to the consumer goods which will give satisfaction. 

As far as the consumer is concerned the person with whom 
he comes into contact is the salesman. To the consumer 
in the act of buying, the salesman is the personality connected 
with all those activities in relation to the goods which are 
the subject of the sale. 

As a background for effective salesmanship, therefore, the 
salesman must know about the make-up and general 
commercial activities relating to the goods. He must know 
how to show these goods so as to make clear their utility and 
selling points, and, in some cases, to help the consumer to 
understand how to use them so as to obtain the highest 
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satisfaction in use. The personality of the salesman in¬ 
variably helps in selling goods, and the rules which are laid 
down for selling must of necessity deal with the salesman’s 
personality as well as his activities. If you are to study 
Salesmanship as an art. therefore, you must study it from 
three points of view. 

(1) THE PERSONALITY OF THE SALESMAN AND THE METHODS 
BY WHICH THE RIGHT PERSONALITY CAN BE DEVELOPED. 

(2) THE ECONOMIC AND PSYCHOLOGICAL MATTERS WHICH 
AFFECT THE CONSUMER IN RELATION TO THE GOODS 
AND SERVICES HE NEEDS. 

(3) HOW TO BRING BOTH THESE FACTORS INTO THEIR 
PROPER RELATIONSHIP SO THAT SALES RESULT IN 
SATISFACTION TO THE CONSUMER. 

Special attention has been given to the first of those in 
the preceding chapter, and the second is dealt with specifi¬ 
cally in the last three chapters, but it is the third point 
which really constitutes the basis of your study of sales¬ 
manship. 

The economic principles are those which apply to all of 
us in the “ business of getting a living.” The psychological 
principles are those which apply to our behaviour—how our 
minds work under certain circumstances and how we re-act 
to sensations and suggestions. 

You can think of the Art of Salesmanship as a fabric of 
interw^oven strands. A piece of cloth is made up of strands 
(yarn) w^hich are woven together. The warp consists of 
those which traverse the length of the cloth, and the weft 
consists of the sliorter strands which traverse its breadth 
and, to a great extent, determine its pattern. The Art of 
Salesmanship can very well be compared with a pattern of 
cloth. The warp represents those principles of economics, 
the weft those principles of psychology, both of which are 
interwoven to make up the Art. 
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In studying the matter which follows you should keep in 
mind this illustration and notice how it applies to each part 
of your study. For instance, the salesman’s personality, his 
knowledge of the facts and circumstances which are in- 
liuencing the customer’s mind, as well as his own experience, 
arc all matters of importance in studying how to answer the 
questions asked by a customer. Our study is, therefore, 
largely the study of methods rather than principles—of the 
hnished pattern and design and how to get the right effects, 
rather than the study of the strands whi(*h are woven into 
the piece. But we must recognise that the strands are there 
and that actually by their blending and combination they 
give the finislied design. This blending is the Art itself. So 
that although rules may be laid down to meet the “ selling 
situation ” they can only be effectively applied if sales¬ 
manship is studied as an art, founded on the principles 
of the two sciences of Economics and Psychology, 

The decision to buy. 

Since a sale results from a decision to buy, it is necessary 
for a salesman to study the mental attitude of the customer 
from the beginning of the selling process until it is completed. 
It is obvious that a sale takes place following a prompting 
in the mind of the customer, and that by the exercise of 
judgment (more or less) the decision to buy is reached. 
Some people “ make up their minds ” quickly while others 
are slow and careful in coming to a decision. The length 
of time taken from the beginning to the end of a sale depends 
on a large number of external influences which affect us, 
and which prompt us to want something and to satisfy our¬ 
selves by buying what we want. There are, however, 
four chief factors which determine that length of time : 

Urgency ; 

Personality ; 

Purchasing-power ; 

Service. 
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At any one time one or more of these may dominate 
the others, but you should notice that they may all be 
working together in the mind of a customer and act the 
one upon the other. 

Degrees of Urgency. 

The degree of urgency may be described as the strength of 
a want. If a customer has a very strong desire to buy, a 
sale takes place quickly, because of the urgency of the need 
for a particular article. For instance, a man who is wearing 
summer shoes feels the urgent need for stronger ones when 
he finds that snow has fallen and he has to go out in it. 
Weather conditions and seasons have a definite effect on 
trade on account of the urgency of having clothes and food 
suited to the weather. A person in pain or on a bed of 
sickness has an urgent need for a remedy which will restore 
him to his normal state of health. A business man finds 
that he is unable to keep up with his deliveries of goods 
unless he has a motor-van of his own. 

All these wants have a high degree of urgency, but there 
are also low degrees of urgency. A man with a large range 
of neckties does not feel an urgent need of more ties, but 
he may fancy a tie he sees in a shop and will probably argue 
with himself as to whether he has not sufficient ties already. 
If, however, he is going to a dance in evening dress and he 
finds he has no white dress tie he will quickly take steps to 
obtain one. A man may see some beautiful ladies’ hand¬ 
bags and admire them as articles which he thinks his wife 
would like on her next birthday. There is a low degree of 
urgency. But if his wife has asked for such a bag and it 
is the day before her birthday his need for it becomes more 
pressing, and there is a higher degree of urgency. 

SALESMANSraP TENDS TO INCREASE THE DEGREE OF 
URGENCY, 

Persoiiftiity of the Customer. 

This term covers the general characteristics of the customer 
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when he is buying. Many persons make decisions quickly, 
others make them slowly. Some people vacillate from 
one moment to another, change their minds frequently 
and arrive at a decision reluctantly and after many mis¬ 
givings. Even when their need is urgent, they are faced 
with a decision about quality, price or other matters which 
baffles them and delays the satisfaction of that need. 

Some customers are exacting and difficult to please. 
Others are easily satisfied. The former demand the closest 
attention to their wants and their decision to buy is often 
delayed by some small matter which gives them cause for 
complaint, either fancied or real. ‘ Time is then taken 
up in appeasing them, and maintaining their interest in the 
goods displayed. The following are some opposing types of 
personality among customers : 


Loquacious or Talkative 

Undecided 

Changeful 

Dignified and Proud 

Economical 

Prejudiced 

Curious and Interested 
Spirited and Defiant 
Energetic 

Efficient and businesslike 
Truthful 


Silent and Uncommunicative 

Purposeful and Decided 

Determined 

Humble and Gentle 

Extravagant 

Open-minded 

Indifferent 

Nervous 

Languid 

Untidy and careless 

Suspicious 

Exacting. 


Helpful 

Most customers vary according to moods, but in the above 
list of opposing types the general characteristics are given. 


Salesmanship recognises and allows for the 

PARTICULAR CHARACTERISTICS OR MOODS OF CUSTOMERS. 


Purchasing-power. 

However urgent a need for goods may be, the satisfaction 
of it is finally determined by the means which a customer 
has with which to buy it. But the variety of goods offered 
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for sale is so great that there is usually, for the customer, 
not only a large range of the particular article required, 
but a selection of one article as against another. Thus a 
man may have sufFicient money to buy an organ or a 
piano, but not enough for both. His purchasing power 
limits his choice to one of two articles. If he decides to 
buy an organ his clioic'c of organs is again limited by the 
amount he can pay. 

In selling, many efforts are made to teiYipt customers to 
extend their ideas of their own purchasing-power. “ Pay¬ 
ment out of income,” “ Special discount for quantities,” 
“Double the amount for less than twice the cost ”—all these 
are efforts to meet the limitation of purchasing-power. 

The idea in salesmanship is to overcome tliis obstacle of 
(*ost, and to make it possible for customers to buy goods 
which are‘ relatively high in price. Thus a greater number 
of persons are persuaded to buy and the sculling field is 
enlarged. 

Personality of the customer acts in relation to Purchasing- 
power, so also does Urgency. A careful and thrifty customer 
will have a lower purchasing-power (in effect) than an extra¬ 
vagant customer. Then, again, the urgency of a need for 
a particular article will determine whether or not the 
purchasing-power for that article is to be found by reducing 
the purchase of articles less urgently required. 

PUKCHASING-POWER IS A LIMITATION OF A CUSTOMER’S 
ABILITY TO SATISFY ALL HIS WANTS, BUT, IN THE CASE 
OF PARTICULAR GOODS, IT IS RELATIVE TO THE DEGREE 
OF URGENCY WITH WHICH THOSE GOODS ARE WANTED. 

Service. 

The service of a salesman, and salesmanship generally, 
help to bring together, in the right proportions and relation¬ 
ship, Urgency, Personality and Purchasing-power. The 
service of the salesman should be directed to this end. 

Urgency is met by promptness in attending to the w^ants 
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of a customer, by making every effort to meet those wants 
by supplying a satisfactory article. Salesmanship helps to 
make the desire of a customer for a particular article more 
urgent. What at first may be a merely passing interest 
in goods displayed, becomes an impulse to buy, if the 
salesman does his job efficiently. This does not mean that 
customers should be unduly pressed to buy things which 
will not give them satisfaction. It means that, by a care* 
ful attention to the customer’s wants, the salesman is able 
to help him make the right decision in order to satisfy those 
wants in the most suitable way. 

In order to do this it is useful for tlie salesman to get to 
know as soon as j)ossible the type of personality with which 
he is in contact. His methods, selling-talk, and the class 
of goods he displays should be adjusted to the type of 
person with whom he is dealing as w^ell as to that person’s 
particular requirements. He does not do this by direct 
question and answer, but by a study of the behaviour and 
mannerisms of the customer. To an t^xpert salesman a word 
or two, a gesture, style of dress, or deportment, convey a 
definite meaning and he adjusts his methods accordingly. 
The appeal to the personality of a customer lies in the 
(‘lass of goods shown, in the manner of showing them, and 
in the conversation which takes place. 

One of the fundamental conditions of a sale is the pric^e, 
and in relation to this is the Purchasing-power of a customer. 
Price is not of the greatest importance in selling goods. 
Goods that are wanted very much will sell, apart from their 
cheapness or their high price. Within certain limits, how¬ 
ever, prices determine who are the possible buyers. Most 
people tend to do without the things for which their need is 
small, and to buy those things for which their need is great. 
The variety of goods which they can afford is determined 
by their power to buy them, but it does not follow that they 
will not buy an expensive article even if their means are 
small. It depends on the relationship of their wants to 
Urgency, and to a less extent on Personality. Thus, the 
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service of the salesman should try to bring these factors into 
their right relationship. 

Good service brings the urgency of a customer’s 

WANTS into the PROPER RELATIONSHIP WITH HIS PERSON¬ 
ALITY AND PURCHASING POWER. 

From a consideration of these factors in the mind 
of a customer, you should be able to get the right conditions 
for an effective sale. Since the sale results from a decision 
to buy, it is obvious that it takes place from some prompting 
in the mind of the customer, and that, by a consideration of 
various matters which affect him and his own judgment, a 
decision is reached. 

Of course, it is impossible to know all the thoughts which 
are passing through the mind of a customer during a sale. 
One little action or word by the salesman will often do more 
to bring about a decision than the cumulative effect of 
extensive advertising schemes and the appeal of the goods 
themselves. The point at which the decision to buy is 
reached is important in every sale and the salesman should 
try to find out how and when that point is reached. The 
study of the work of an expert salesman, and an analysis 
of each sale should be made by a beginner in order to find 
out when the decision to buy was reached and what particular 
matters led up to it and helped to bring it about. In each 
sale there is a point at which the sale takes place in the 
mind of the customer. This may be called 

The Reaction Point. 

All selling efforts are directed towards this point, and 
the study of salesmanship centres round it. You should 
understand the significance of it in all selling efforts. It is 
the satisfactory response of the customer's mind to all the 
impulses which are brought to hear upon it. An illustration 
will help to make this clear. In order to take a photo¬ 
graph which is artistically good, it is necessary to consider 
carefully the subject of the photograph, to adjust the 
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position of the camera so that the right angle of view is 
obtained, then to arrange the stops and speed of the shutter 
to suit the light as it falls on the subject. The pressing 
of the button, or removal of the lens cap, allows the light 
to fall on the sensitive plate and then the light affects the 
plate and gives, by the aid of chemicals, the right reaction. 
It should be noticed that, without careful preparation and 
careful adjustment to conditions, the result, left to chance, 
is usually an indifferent picture or a total failure. It is 
so with a sale. The reaction point in both instances is 
obtained after careful consideration of the subject and with 
the right adjustment to the needs of the subject and his 
environment. 

The sensitive plate is like the mind of the customer, 
invisible and ready to react to the light which the salesman 
brings to bear on the goods he is selling, and the information 
about them which he conveys to the customer. Most goods 
have a direct appeal to the mind through the eye, and the 
manner in which goods are displayed often gives as strong 
an impression as the goods themselves. 

Each subject may require a different adjustment. It is, 
therefore, necessary to notice the outward signs of what is 
going on in the mind of a customer. The study of the 
mannerisms, actions and speech of a customer will give 
some idea of what methods to adopt in order to effect a 
satisfactory sale. Experience and careful thought will 
help you to judge quickly what to do in important circum¬ 
stances. You should frequently review all the steps in a 
sale and find out what particular efforts on your own part 
brought about the ^ right reaction, and, if a sale is lost, 
what was the reason for the failure and where and when 
the “ no-sale ” registered itself in the customer’s mind. 

A SALE RESULTS FROM A REACTION, IN THE MIND OF A 
CUSTOMER, TO OUTSIDE PROMPTINGS OR SUGGESTIONS. EvERY 
SALE HAS A REACTION POINT AROUND WHICH ARE CENTRED 
THE WHOLE OF THE SELLING EFFORTS. 
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Purposes for which People Enter a Shop. 

Most people enter a shop with a purpose, however ill- 
defined that purpose may be. It may be that the purpose 
is very well defined, as in the case of a man who wants a 
particular brand of cigarettes and who goes straight to the 
counter and asks for them, tenders the price and goes out 
again with his want satisfied. Or it may be with a purpose 
which is one of curiosity only, or to avoid a heavy shower 
of rain, or to look for his wife. In smaller shops people 
generally go into the shop with the main idea of buying 
something. But in the large stores there are often many 
people who are merely “ looking round.” The purposes for 
which people enter a large store may be grouped under five 


headings : 



1. 

Non-buying. 


2. 

Curiosity ; and killing time. 

3. 

Buying something 

NOT defined. 

4. 

Buying something 

defined as a class. 

5. 

Buying a definite 

ARTICLE. 


1. A Non-buying Purpose. 

The invitation “ Step inside and look round—you will 
not be asked to buy ” is an appeal to those who are afraid 
to trespass on another man’s property without permission, 
or who do so only with the intention of buying something 
in return. Where the purpose is definitely not to buy 
anything, it would seem at first sight that such a person is 
a dead loss to the store, because all the displays and all the 
attention given to the comfort and convenience of customers 
is wasted as far as that person is concerned. To the sales¬ 
man every person in the store is a possible customer, and 
one who comes into the store at all cannot fail to see some of 
the goods which are displayed if that part of the work of 
salesmanship has been done well. 
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There is a real example of intelligent salesmanship in 
inducing people to walk round a sliop even when they have 
no particular thought of buying. Every one of us has a 
fairly large collection of ‘‘ wants ” in his mind—although a 
large number of them do not rise to the surface until they are 
attracted there by what the eye sees. They then become 
active and prompt us to satisfy them. An article of general 
use, such as a necktie, a stick of shaving soap, fancy food¬ 
stuffs, a pocket book, appeals more strongly to us when we 
see especially if the price is low. 

If the goods in the store are displayed effectively, i.e. so 
that a favourable impression is conveyed to the mind of 
everyone who enters the shop, sales will result sooner or 
later, and two facts are generally determinable from such a 
visit; the visitor knows the situation of the store, has a 
general impression of its purpose, and, perhaps, a definite 
suggestion has been made of the quality, price and type of 
goods sold. All these may be summed up in the fact that, 
at least, the advertising displays inside the shop have been 
brought to the notice of one more person. That is why a 
good traveller is always willing to show and demonstrate 
his goods. The time spent in demonstrating, say a 
calculating machine or other office appliance, is not wasted 
if the demonstration is made for the benefit of the person 
who is concerned with the work done by the machine. 
That person will not forget when the need arises for the type 
of work which tJie machine can do. 

2. Satisfying curiosity or killing time. 

Curiosity is a very strong instinct, and it is usually 
accompanied by an emotion of wonder, which is easily 
changed into a feeling of admiration or contempt. The 
selling of goods in packets or lucky bags is a direct appeal to 
curiosity, and you yourself know that when that curiosity 
is satisfied there are definite feelings of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction, associated with the possession of the object 
which aroused the curiosity. 
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This instinct is very powerful when a new store is opened 
in a district where none existed before, or where a com¬ 
pletely new idea in selling and display is introduced. There 
is one great selling advantage in arousing curiosity, and that 
is that people do give their attention to the object which 
arouses it. Advertising which arouses this type of interest 
in goods is ineffective unless the curiosity aroused is followed 
up by a suggestion to buy or a desire to possess the article 
advertised. 

The satisfaction of curiosity in itself is not a good selling 
proposition, but the accompanying feeling aroused is highly 
important. It is the work of good salesmanship to arouse 
that desire in the mind of the customer. This can only 
be done by the appeal of the goods themselves, and the 
attention given by a salesman to a (‘ustomer who appears 
to be interested in them. Even people who enter a shop 
merely from curiosity or to kill time should be impressed 
with the attention they have received at the hands of the 
salesman, and should, in any case, carry away with them a 
favourable impression of the service available and the 
goods to be bought there. 

The two foregoing purposes are of particular application 
and refer to the “ open ” store. It is considered necessary 
to cater for and even to invite visitors, as visitors, to such 
establishments. The great variety of stock carried cannot 
usually be effectively displayed in windows, and the store is 
used for purposes of showing goods to a greater extent than 
is possible in a shop which covers a small area. Thus, 
although in each case the purpose for which the customer 
enters the store is not primarily to buy, the object of the 
display of goods is for the purposes of advertisement. 
Results show that it is very effective. 

Two objects should therefore be kept in mind in retail 
stores. The first is to display goods so that they attract 
attention and awaken an interest in them. The second is 
to demonstrate the service which the store is giving to 
customers. 
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3. The purpose of buying something not defined. 

In this instance there is a state of complete indecision on 
the part of the customer. The customer intends to have the 
pleasure of spending, and acquiring something without any 
definite idea of what it is to be. For instance, a lady has 
decided to buy a wedding or birthday present and has no 
definite idea of what it should be. Or, more indefinitely 
still, she is out shopping and has money to spend, so she 
goes into a store to look round to see what particular article 
will attract her sufficiently to make a purchase. Some 
customers buy for the pleasure of buying; generally to 
satisfy an acquisitive instinct, and are quite willing for the 
appeal to come from the goods themselves. Such customers, 
in effect, are looking for the solution of a problem which 
they have set themselves to solve. What an opportunity 
for the salesman! Satisfactory suggestions are often in 
the goods themselves or in the method of display. More 
often still they come from the salesman making the sugges¬ 
tion in the right way and awakening an interest in a particular 
line of goods. 

4, The purpose of buying something defined as a class. 

Many customers have only a general idea of what they 
propose to buy. For instance, a customer has decided to 
buy a pair of gloves, and asks to see “ some gloves.”* 
There is here a want which is more or less defined. The 
mind of the customer is centred on something of a general 
nature. The salesman helps to make clear in the mind of 
the customer what particular kind of glove is most suitable 
for the customer. Style, fitting, lining, colour, quality, 
price are all to be decided upon before the sale is effected, 
and all these must be introduced into the sale before it is 
complete. 

A very large number of customers when they enter a shop 
have indefinite ideas about what they want. It is part 

* Of course this would be a man customer. A lady would have 
fairly clear ideas of the style and colour of the gloves she wanted. 
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of the salesman’s work to bring these ideas into definite 
shape and to do so in a way which will enable the customer 
to arrive at a definite decision. 

5. The purpose of buying a definite article. 

In this case the reaction to external influences has already 
taken place in the mind of the customer. In such instances 
it has been stated that a machine to deliver the goods is 
just as effective as personal services. This can never be so, 
because of the loss of personal contact. While efficiency (;an 
be claimed for a machine, polite attention, the “ human 
touch,” and the instinct of sociability can never be the 
results of pressing a button or pulling a handle. 

In every sale there should be an evident intention to 
please the customer by prompt and willing service rendered 
so as to make the transaction pleasant and desirable. 


Salk Openings. 

With the foregoing consideration of “ purpose ” in the 
mind of a customer who enters a shop, and a knowledge of 
what principal matters affect the time at which a reaction 
point is reached, you should now study detailed methods 
of the approach or beginning of a sale. Two forms of 
approach are possible. One by the salesman and the other 
by the customer. 

Approach by the Salesman. 

The particular application of this form of approach is in 
connection with the retail store. Sometimes people who 
are interested in the shop window display are invited by a 
salesman to enter the shop, but this usually gives an im¬ 
pression of importunate solicitation. Most people prefer 
not to be approached until they have actually entered 
the shop of their own free will. Many people definitely 
resent the former method of approach. Any consideration 
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of its value and effectiveness would apply to [?articular 
circumstances, but it is unsafe from a general point of view. 
Once inside a shop a customer may expect to be approached 
by a salesman as part of the service rendered by the shop 
itself. To customers who are looking round there is the 
appeal of the goods themselves. This is a general one and 
does not of itself give an opportunity for personal approach. 

The actions of a customer give the salesman the oppor¬ 
tunity to make the approach. For instance, the question 
“ What can 1 get for you, madam ? ” is obviously suitable 
when a customer is waiting at a counter to be served. But 
a customer who is walking up and down, and looking about 
anxiously is most likely in need of some help in finding the 
whereabouts of a particular department, and the question 
in his mind is generally one of direction. “ May I show you 
the way to any particular dep^irtment ? ” is then a more 
suitable method of approach. 

When a customer by her actions is seen to be definitely 
interested in a particular article, a carefully chosen remark 
about the goods is a much better opening than “ Do you 
like those ties ? ” or the indefinite uselessness of ‘‘That is 
a very good line,” or “ Those are very nice, aren't they ? ” 
Such remarks as the following are purposeful and sug¬ 
gestive : 

“ That is all pure silk, madam.” 

“ That colour is guaranteed not to fade.” 

“We are selling those at fid. each during this week 
only.” 

“ That is the last one we have, and it cannot be 
repeated.” 

tj, 

Such remarks are intended to call attention to some 
special feature of the goods which is not fairly obvious. The 
intention is to maintain and strengthen the interest of the 
customer in the goods, and to do so in a way which suggests 
that you are there to serve her interests as well as those of 
the store. 
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When to approach a customer is decided by the actions 
and behaviour of the customer herself. How to approach 
is decided by what you see in the outward appearance, 
and, although it is not always a safe guide, it is the only 
indication you have, and experience alone can enable you 
to form correct judgment. 

The following matters are helpful in deciding how to 
approach a customer:—Dress, Deportment, Expression, 
Conversation (if accompanied by a friend). In each case 
you should remember that the indications given by outward 
appearances are not absolutely safe guides, but are indica¬ 
tions only, and are suggestive only of the right method of 
approach. They should, therefore, be considered as indica¬ 
tions of a general kind, and not as ascertained facts on which 
to form definite conclusions. 

Dross is not a safe guide to purchasing-power. An 
expensively dressed lady is not always the type of customer 
who buys high-priced goods ; and the inexpensively dressed 
lady is not necessarily in need of moderately-priced goods. 
Clothes may, however, indicate with some degree of accuracy 
the following: 

General style in selecting wearing apparel. 

Taste in design or fitting. 

Suitability of article shown for wearing with the clothes. 

Deportmenty or Carriage, gives some indication of the 
personal characteristics of the customer. Energy and self- 
possession, as well as nervousness and carelessness, express 
themselves in a customer’s general deportment. Decision 
and indecision are also expressed to some extent in this way. 
Briskness and precision Usually indicate self-confidence and 
that the customer is one who knows what she wants. 
Carelessness and lassitude generally indicate indecision and 
a willingness to leave a large part of the decision to the 
salesman* 

ExprtStion. This gives a good idea of interest displayed in 
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the goods, and it should be watched so that you may estimate 
how strong or weak the interest actually is. An eager look 
and an expression of general satisfaction is clearly an indica¬ 
tion of a strong interest in the goods displayed. A dull 
blank expression may or may not mean lack of interest. It 
may be the result of sheer loss of energy, or fatigue. Ex¬ 
pression is useful inasmuch as it shows an awakened interest, 
but it is unsafe to judge merely by expression alone whether 
or not a customer is dissatisfied with the goods displayed. 

Conversation between a customer and her companion is a 
fairly good indication of what method of approach is to be 
adopted by the salesman. Remarks about the goods, ex¬ 
pressions of doubt, or appraisement, usually give an opening 
to a salesman who is close enough to hear. The approach 
should in this case be suitable to the remarks which have 
been overheard and to the general tone and manner of speech 
of the customer. To interpose with a direct negative is 
obviously wrong. The approach should be polite, suggestive 
and without obtrusiveness. 

Thus, although certain matters have been mentioned 
to help you to decide how to approach a customer, your 
own experience, if you will learn by it, is a safe guide as to 
when and how to do so. Rules cannot be laid down for 
you to follow under any particular set of circumstances. 
Study, after the event, what effect your method of approach 
has had, and learn from your own mistakes^ 

Approach by the Customer. 

What has already been mentioned about the outward 
appearance of customers should be helpful to you when a 
customer makes the approach herself. Study the customer’s 
dress, deportment, expression, speech and actions at the 
beginning, and try to understand how you should begin 
your selling. Some customers, however, deliberately try 
to look indifferent when they are really pleased, so as not 
to exhibit too much keenness for what they want. One 
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successful business man has said, “ When I buy I am most 
successful durinsf a fit of depression ; Mdien I sell I am most 
successful when I feel buoyant, gay and ‘ full of beans 

One safe rule is to put in front of the customer, as quickly 
as possible, goods in which she is interested. This requires 
good judgment, a knowledge of your stock, and the ability 
to find the right kind of goods quickly. Quick response 
is one of the methods which give a favourable impression 
at the beginning, and first impressions count for a great 
deal in a customer’s mind. Should this impression be an 
unsatisfactory one, there is a difficulty added to the sale 
which must be overcome. Do not make difficulties by 
creating a wrong impression at the beginning. Make a 
special effort to show that you are willing and ready to 
help the customer, and are immediately proceeding to look 
after his interests. 

Customers in making an approach generally indicate 
their purpose by their opening remarks. For instance, 

Can I see some ties, please ? ” indicates a general interest 
in ties, and the selection is to be deferred to a time when 
the customer has had an opportunity of making a choice 
from a variety of styles. “ I want a dress-tie ” obviously 
limits the need to a particular type, and a definite want is 
expressed. The first remark should be a guide to the 
salesman not only of what is required, but how the sale is 
to take place, i.e. to wffiat extent the customer intends to 
rely on his own choice or how much help he requires to make 
a decision. 

While it is impossible to make rules that one question 
or statement needs a particular response, and another 
statement demands another stereotyped reply, it is helpful 
to consider some common types of request and what steps 
are usually suitable to meet them. 

Questions by the salesman. It is a good general rule to 
put to the customer as .few questions as possible. Any 
suggestion of catechising a customer, however apt the 
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questions are, creates an unfavourable impression. The 
information you want from a customer should come almost 
spontaneously from a customer himself. His action and 
expression, as well as his conversation, will tell you what 
goods are likely to be satisfactory. You should remember 
that a customer’s interest and attention should be directed 
to the goods themselves, and that a long series of questions 
distract his attention from the goods and throws it back to 
the confusion likely to arise in his own mind. 

Size and fit. If a customer asks for any article of wearing 
apparel such as gloves, shoes, hats, etc., it is not always 
advisable to ask about size, but to find this out by attention 
to the customer himself. The right suggestion to be given to 
the customer is that you are taking a personal interest in 
what will be a good fit. The careful measurement of a foot, 
and the suggestion of size and width of shoes, give that 
impression of personal interest. In the ease of hats and 
gloves, also, many customers have forgotten the size they 
take. Unless this information is given by the customer, 
the salesman should show that by trial or direct measurement 
he is giving personal service to that particular customer and 
that the goods he is selecting are being chosen for him alone. 
For footwear this is especially important, as ill-fitting shoes 
are unsatisfactory from all points of view, and are a continual 
reminder of inefficient service in fitting. 

Substitutes. A customer asks for a particular make of 
article. If you have not that make in stock, there are three 
courses open to you; firsts to tell the customer it is not in 
stock and leave it at that; second^ to show some article 
like it; and third to say you can obtain it for him. 

The first is open to objection because a customer is very 
often satisfied with another article. 

The second method should be adopted without undue 
pressure to buy. Directly to oppose a customer’s wishes is 
wrong. Even .where a customer is very definite and decided. 
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there is always the possibility of making a sale if he is led 
to take an interest in some other make in stock. But he 
must be led by suggestion, and not opposed by criticism of 
his choice or told simply that “ this is just as good.” Let 
the customer see and examine the other make, and point 
out the selling points and quality of the article produced. 
Do not make comparisons which suggest that the customer’s 
first judgment was wrong. Try to show that there is more 
than one good make, and that he is led to judge for himself.. 
Often your opinion will be asked. Give it with reasons 
which are sound and which relate to quality and value. 

The third method should be adopted as an alternative to 
the second when you know that by the nature of the request, 
or the customer’s attitude to what you have in stock, he 
will not be satisfied with a substitute. 

Price. Most customers resent any suggestion that an 
article is beyond their means. When a customer asks the 
price of that green hat in the window ” try to get the 
customer’s interest in the quality rather than the price. 
Price in itself is not so important as the customer’s need 
for the article. Show the goods as soon as you can, and, if 
you see that the price is considered by the customer to be 
a high one, give her an opportunity of comparing other 
goods which are less expensive. On this point you should 
refer also to page 108. 

Adaptation and consideration. Ready adaptation by the 
salesman to a customer’s attitude and state of mind is a 
good method of approach even before the customer has 
begun to state her requirements. The offering of a chair 
to an elderly lady or to a customer who looks fatigued, 
shows good service and makes the customer feel that you 
want her to do her shopping in comfort. If she is loaded 
with parcels you should help her to put them down on 
the counter, or find a chair on which she can place 
them. • 
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A customer who is obviously nervous cannot be expected 
to give the proper attention to a sale until she has “ settled 
down.” A bustling manner and a sudden exhibition of 
a variety of goods will further confuse her mind unless it is 
free from the confusion of nervousness. Let her under¬ 
stand that you are considering her interests and that she 
need not be unnecessarily hurried into a decision. You 
should avoid any suggestion of impatience, and you should 
show your sympathy by prompt and careful attention to 
her requirements. 

General Attitude of the Salesman. 

This should express a willing service to the customer. 

Cheeriness is better than boisterous good humour. 

Close attention to every wish expressed by the customer 
is better than a frequently repeated remark such as “Yes, 
madam” ; “As you wish, madam.” 

An appearance of languor, weariness, or impatience, 
or the use of sarcasm, or whispered asides to a colleague 
should be avoided at all costs. 

Do not make difficulties which are to be overcome later 
in order to make a sale. 

So much depends on the personality of the salesman that 
you should give particular attention to the notes on this 
point given in Chapter II. Personality shows itself either 
favourably, indifferently, or unfavourably at the beginning 
of a sale That is the critical stage at which it begins to 
assert itself, and it should give a favourable impression 
at that stage. Although personality counts very strongly 
in favour of the salesman throughout the whole sale, it 
probably has its greatest effect for success when the sale is 
commencing. 

In his general behaviour in a shop the salesman should 
give the impression of businesslike attention to his work. 
The following are distinctly wrong methods of behaviour : 

1. Chatting with another salesman or reading while a 
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customer is waiting to be served instead of immedi¬ 
ately approaching the customer. 

2. Rough or playful behaviour with other assistants. 

8 Lackadaisical methods such as lounging on the 
counter, or leaning against a show-case. 

4. The adoption of a high-handed manner with a 
customer, or treating the customer in a con¬ 
descending manner. 

5. Powdering her face, arranging her hair, manicuring 
her nails, or other work of personal adornment of 
the saleswoman while a customer is in the shop. 

6. Yawning, staring, whispered asides and jests, are 
not only in bad form, but they offend customers. 

7. Making-up delivery orders while a customer is 
waiting. This work, of course, should be done 
either by another assistant or when customers are 
not waiting. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IV 

1. State what goods could be supplied to persons who are 
prompted to buy by the following ; 

(a) The Parental Instinct. 

(b) Self-display and self-assertion. 

(c) Fear. 

2. Relate the following economic factors to the instincts 
given in Question 1, and state how each of the latter 
would be affected in its satisfaction : 

(a) Purchasing-power of the buyer. 

(b) Scarcity of the article required. 

(c) The possession of other goods of similar utility. 

3. “ Salesmanship does two things : either it reminds a 
consumer of what he wants, or it intensifies the desire 
to satisfy a want.” Do you agree ? Set out clearly 
the reasons for your opinion. 
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4. Describe carefully the characteristics of any three of 
the customers you have met, and state how your 
observation of those characteristics helped you to 
make a sale. 

5. To what extent does his ability to pay for goods 
determine whether or not a customer will buy ? 

6. The strength of a customer’s desire may be indicated 
by the following : 

1. Indifferent. 8. Strong. 

2. Weak. 4. Urgent. 

Describe the type of “ service ” you would suggest as 
suitable for meeting each case. 

7. A decision to buy has been descril^ed as “ the meeting 
point of two impulses, the first that of an instinct or 
feeling or emotion, the second that of reason.” Set 
out the steps in a sale which would explain this 
description. 

8. Do people always enter a shop with the idea of buying 
something ? Give reasons for your answer. What 
points of difference would you observe in a picture 
gallery where pictures are on view and not for sale, 
and in an art shop where pictures are displayed for 
sale ? 

9. What methods would you adopt in a large store in 
order to suggest purchases to a customer’s mind ? 
In your methods would you consider a particular type 
of customer, or customers in general ? 

10. “ Curiosity is the beginning of half the sales in a new 
shop.” Do you agree ? Give reasons for your answer. 

11. What points of difference are there in 

(a) satisfying curiosity, 

(b) satisfying a want ? 

What connection is there between the two from the 
point of view of effecting sales ? 
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12. Cowper, in one of his poems, writes 

“ Absence of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distress’d.” 

Is the idea useful in an “ open ” store ? If you think 
so, give reasons, and an example of how the idea can 
be used. 

13. A customer enters a shop with the idea of buying a 
hat, (a) if it is the right shape (b) if it matches her 
coat, (c) if it is not too dear. Assuming you could 
supply a hat which was satisfactory 

(i) on points (a) and (b), how would you deal with (c) ? 

(ii) on points (a) and (c), „ „ „ „ „ (b) ? 

(hi) on points (c) and (b), „ ,, ,, „ ,, (a) ? 

14. A customer enters a shop with the idea of examining 

some coats, but not with the idea of buying one. Are 
there any “ elements ” of a sale in this instance ? If 
so, what steps would you take to secure a sale ? 

15. A customer has decided to buy a proprietary article, 
name, price, and quality being given. Are there any 
circumstances in connection with such a case where 
salesmanship is required ? If so name them and state 
how you would deal with them. 

16. Is it always advisable for a salesman to open a sale 
by speaking to the customer first ? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

17. Is a question to a customer a good method of approach ? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

18. What characteristics of a customer will help you to 
understand what goods are generally suitable for her 
purpose ? Are these characteristics always a safe 
guide ? If you do not think so, state why and give 
examples in support of your opinion. 
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19. How would you answer the following questions asked 
by a customer : 

(a) What is the price of this, please ? 

(b) Have you this in a darker shade ? 

(c) Do you keep X’s make ? 

20. What considerations would affect your answers to (a) 
(b) and (c) in Question 19 ? Would your observation 
of the customer help you in any instance ? 

21. Give some instances of the general attitude of sales¬ 
men in a shop ; distinguish those which are helpful in 
selling, and those which are a hindrance to selling, and 
give your reasons in each case for your classification. 
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THE ART OF SALESMANSHIP. H 

“ Consumption is the sole end and purpose of all production ; and the 
interest of the producer ought to he attended to^ only so far as it may he 
necessary ^or promoting that of the consumer.'*'' 

Adam Smith. 

The preliminary steps in the sale should have awakened 
an interest favourable to the goods and to the service. 
The next step in the sale should be to maintain and fix 
that interest in the goods themselves. This is done by 
showing the goods, studying the effect of the demonstration 
on the mind of the customer, talking in accordance with the 
customer’s requirements, and emphasising the value of the 
goods. 

Service and Selling. 

In some instances no demonstration is required because 
the actual sale, i.e. the reaction point, has been reached in 
the customer’s mind before he enters the shop. These 
instances occur generally in the case of proprietary articles 
of well-advertised makes, such as foodstuffs, patent medicines, 
tobacco and cigarettes, books, journals, and papers, cosmetics, 
etc. In cases such as this, the salesman’s job is to serve the 
customer politely and promptly. 

The salesman should, however, be alive to the fact that a 
customer is in the shop, and that articles displayed on the 
counter and elsewhere are there to attract the attention of 
customers. If a customer shows an interest in any one of 
those articles, the possibility of a new sale should be ex¬ 
ploited immediately. The attempt will fail if there is a 
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suggestion of forcing the customer to buy. You should 
notice any characteristics of a customer when he enters the 
shop and makes his request for the goods. 

A customer with self-confidence and in a good humour is 
a good “ prospect ” for a new sale. A customer who is 
obviously in a hurry is not; neither is a customer to whom 
the goods are obviously unsuitable; e.g., on account of the 
price. The use of the word “ obviously ” here is intended 
to convey the idea of certainty. In most cases there is a 
doubt and, in cases of doubt, you should endeavour to make 
the sale. 

Most customers do not resent a suitable suggestion if 
it is made in the proper way. If the customer's mind is 
for the moment centred on any particular article, a suggestion 
about that article will usually be accepted and eonsidcred. 
Do not miss this opportunity of strengthening a momentary 
interest which is expressed by the customer’s actions or 
words. The following is a typical case. Although the 
contact between the customer and the salesman may have 
been only a matter of a few minutes, it is worth a much 
longer consideration from the student of salesmanship : 

A customer enters a tobacconist’s shop and asks 
for a 50-box of Blank’s cigarettes. The salesman says 
“Yes, sir ! ” packs up a neat parcel, hands it to the 
customer and accepts the price, giving change if 
necessary. 

Is this a good sale ? 

The answer is a negative one. What has happened is 
that the customer has merely been served with the goods 
which have been handed to him, and he has paid for them. 
The decision to buy was made before he entered the shop ; 
he had decided upon the quantity, the make, and, if the 
price had entered his head at all, he had decided on that 
point also. Any normal person could have done the sales¬ 
man’s job. Children do it naturally when playing “ shop.” 
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An automatic machine could have done it almost as welh 
A keen and efficient salesman may have many jobs of a 
similar character to perform, but they are “ serving ” and 
not “ selling ” jobs. Although this “ serving ” is an 
essential part of supplying goods to customers, it does not 
call for salesmanship in its true sense. 

A salesman is not in a sliop merely to do this kind of work. 
True salesmanship would have been shown if the salesman 
had considered tlie following: “ I am not here only to serve 
out to customers Blank’s cigarettes. 1 am here to sell all 
the smoker’s requisites whi(*h are in the sho}). I have done 
my best to show the goods in the window ; tempting lines 
are displayed on the counter, in cases, and on the shelves, 
but, xiohen there is a customer in the shop, 1 am losing an oppor¬ 
tunity if I do not make a sale. Here is a customer who 
buys his cigarettes in 5()’s; he is well-dressed, polite and 
cheerful. Have any of the goods displayed interested him ? 
Is there a definite suggestion I can make ? " The answers 
to these questions are sometimes obvio\is in the actions, 
appearance, or general characteristics of the customer. 

Goods which lend themselves particularly to this form of 
suggestion are “ special lines,” or goods which are used with 
the article sold ; e.g., cigarette tips, automatic lighters, ash¬ 
trays, match holders, etc. Usually these arc on show, and if 
the customer has noticed them, and is momentarily examining 
them, the opportunity for suggestion should not be lost. 
From the attention thus given by the customer to the goods, 
the salesman should try to interest the customer in them by 
giving some definite information about them. Phrases 
such as “ Those are a good line,” “ Very nice tips, sir,” 
should be avoided as too indefinite. Direct suggestions 
such as Those tips have a changeable mouthpiece,” 
“ That is real amber,” “ Those fit any size of cigarette,” 
etc. are definite, and therefore they are more suitable. 

Once the attention of the customer is seen to be directed 
towards any particular article the salesman should lose no 
time in making some definite suggestion about that article 
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so as to awaken an interest in it. While the salesman 
is obtaining the goods asked for and packing them up. 
he should be wide-awake to what type the customer is, 
and what the customer is doing. During this short interval 
between the request by the customer and the handing over 
of the goods asked for, he should decide what suggestion 
to make. 

Special lines can usually be introduced to catch the 
attention of the customer, because most people can easily 
be interested in something of a novel or unusually attractive 
character. The ordinary or standard lines do not catch 
or hold the attention so quickly as the special lines. Where 
the latter are for sale, the suggestion can come from the 
salesman without waiting for the customer to indicate the 
first move. In this case valuable help is given to the 
salesman if he notices the customer. For instance, a 
customer lighting a cigarette with a lighter which misses 
fire can easily be attracted by an offer to fill the lighter from 
a sample tube of special liquid, and then the sale of a larger 
tube can be suggested. 

In the case of a request for a proprietary article, 

THERE ARE OPPORTUNITIES FOR SELLING OTHER ARTICLES 
IF THOSE OPPORTUNITIES ARE SEIZED at the right time AND 
in the right way. 

Interesting the Customer. 

Most goods which are sold give a very wide range of choice 
to the buyer. Many buyers enter a shop for such goods 
without having definitely made up their minds. They 
have a vague idea about the goods, and do not make a choice 
until after some consideration. This is especially the case 
in wearing apparel, house furnishings, jewellery, electrical 
and mechanical appliances, etc. Even in the case of 
proprietary articles, most customers make up their 
minds after they have seen and handled the gocjds 
themselves. 
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The first step the salesman should take when a general 
request is made is to show the goods he has, and then 
get the customer interested in what he has to sell. This 
interest is gained not only by the appeal of the goods them¬ 
selves, but also by the manner in which they are shown, and 
the suggestions made with regard to them. 

Although at this stage the work itself is not divided into 
sections, it is useful for you to consider two aspects of it 
separately. In doing so you should keep in mind that 
these are two aspects of the same stage in a sale. They are : 

Showing the goods, and 
The selling talk. 

Each of them requires special attention, but both are 
operating together to interest the customer. Thus, while 
they are conveniently considered separately, they are applied 
together for a single purpose. 


Showing the Gooj^s. 

What to show first. 

In response to a general request of a customer, such as, 
“ I want to see some su^de gloves, please,” the first question 
in the mind of the salesman is what to show. Among the 
many ranges, styles, sizes and designs there is one pair 
which the customer may decide to buy, but there is no 
indication in the request as to what pair this is. You can. 
however, show some gloves and at the same time limit 
the choice of sizes by measuring the back of the hand and 
the middle finger with the glove itself. In the case of 
lined, and the stronger make of gloves, the customer can 
be asked to “ Try that for size.” 

In your selection, not only of gloves but of all goods 
where there is variety, you should have noticed some general 
points about the customer ; e.g., style of dress and general 
appearance; you will also know generally what type of 
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gloves or other articles are likely to be in request according 
to the season ; c.g., lined or unlined. 

One of the chief rules in first showing goods is to avoid 
eodrcmes. Do not show the cheapest or the most expensive 
goods unless a customer definitely indicates a preference. 
To do so is to create difficulties for yourself in the sale, 
which you will have to overcome later. For instance, a 
customer may push aside your offer of a cheap article 
as beneath her notice, and you may have created, however 
slightly, the impression that you have judged her as one who 
is accustomed to use only the cheapest of articles. On 
the other hand if you show the best you have you may cause 
great disappointment in the mind of a customer when later 
they are compared with others of an inferior quality. The 
tendency of the customer, if the best are too expensive, 
will be to want the best at the price of a cheaper make, 
and you will have to overcome this disappointment. 

When you have shown a standard article at a moderate 
price, the customer herself will usually state her requirement 
more definitely. Thus, she may say “ Oh, I want fined 
gloves.” It is better that this should come from the 
customer herself than from answers to a series of questions. 
Thus, by a prompt display of a well-chosen article you have 
two facts on which to work—e.g. (in the case given above) 
the fit and the lining. The interest can then be centred 
on lined gloves. So the first rule is 

Show moderately priced goods first, unless the 

CUSTOMER HAS EXPRESSED A PREFERENCE FOR A HIGH- 
PRICED OR A LOW-PRICED ARTICLE. 

The Selection for Showing. 

A second consideration is to show a sufficient number of 
goods so that the customer will have a good variety for her 
choice, but not to show too many at once, otherwise the 
customer may become bewildered and then the sale tends 
to be unduly prolonged. You should select, carefully, 
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samples from your range of goods so that you will get to 
know what is the customer’s preference. Your choice of 
samples should be in accordance with the general impression 
you have gained of the type of customer you are serving, 
and you should keep in mind that time is wasted when you 
show goods which are totally unsuited to her needs. 

Not only is time wasted but the customer is better 
pleased if you have interested yourself sufficiently in her 
requirements to be able to show the goods which are suitable. 
You are then taking an intelligent and personal interest in 
her, and establishing that personal contact with her wishes 
which is so essential to a sale. In the case quoted, about 
half a dozen samples of lined gloves will give a sufficient 
variety for choice. This number ean be increased if the 
customer is not satisfied with any of those shown, and 
expresses a definite wush to see others, or if she indieates 
that they are not quite what she wants. 

It is often a good plan to leave a “ special line ” to be 
shown when the customer is hesitating or appears to be 
dissatisfied with the goods which have been shown to him. 
The introduction of this “ special line ” will often result in 
a sale where the sale would otherwise be missed. The 
customer goes away feeling that she has had very special 
consideration. 

The second rule is 

Do NOT SHOW TOO MANY GOODS AT ONCE, BUT SELECT 
SAMPLES IN WHICH YOU EXPECT THE CUSTOMER TO BE 
INTERESTED. 

How to show Goods. 

This is a matter of great importance in selling. An 
expert salesman can show an ordinary article in such a way 
that it is no longer ordinary, but an object of special interest. 
The manner in which goods are shown makes it easy to 
distinguish the expert from the novice. To become expert 
in showing goods requires practice and a thorough knowledge 
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of the selling points in the goods, and how those selling 
points can be brought quickly and effectively to the notice 
of the customer. 

In addition to the general rules which are given here, 
you should use every opportunity you have of watching 
and learning the methods of an expert salesman. You 
should see for yourself how it is done, and train yourself in 
using those methods which are effective. 

Each class of goods requires special treatment. A method 
which is suitable for wearing apparel is not suitable for, 
say, furniture. But, although there are differences in 
methods of showing particular articles, there are also 
general rules to be kept in mind in each case. 

The object in every case is to bring clearly to the notice of 
the customer the points about the goods which •will stimulate his 
interest in them, to show goods to the best advantage, and to 
avoid any carelessness in handling, as that suggests a low 
opinion of their worth. 

Promptness in showing goods. 

The customer’s attention should be directed to the goods 
at the earliest possible moment at the beginning of the sale. 
Goods should be in such a position that they are quickly 
available. They should be accessible and so arranged that 
they can be readily shown to the customers. It should not 
be necessary to unpack a parcel to get at the goods which 
are asked for; wrappings which are unnecessary for the 
purpose of showing goods should be removed and cleared 
away. In the case of foodstuffs, etc. the method of packing, 
which prevents undue handling of the goods, is an essential 
part of the demonstration, and is a good selling point. 
Samples unpacked ready for show are usually kept for such 
goods. The use of cellophane and glass covers for foodstuffs 
suggests care and cleanliness. 

The general rule is 

Show the goods promptly. 
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Taking a Customer to see Goods. 

When heavy goods which cannot be moved about are to 
be shown it is necessary to take the customer to the place 
where the goods are. The customer is for a time in touch 
with the personality of the salesman only. The general 
appearance and manner of the salesman are the essential 
matters to which the customer’s attention is for the moment 
directed. Courtesy and consideration should be excr(;ised in 
dealing with the customer at this stage. The customer should 
at once feel that you are taking a personal and sympathetic 
interest in her own particular requirements. It is better 
for the salesman to conduct her personally to the department 
where the goods are, and not to “ pass her on ” to someone 
else. 

If, however, the circumstances are such as to render the 
latter course necessary, it should be done by a polite formal 
introduction to the other salesman, such as “ This lady 
wishes to see some dining-room tables.” The manner of 
saying this is more important than the actual words them¬ 
selves. If it is delivered curtly like a military command, 
the customer will feel that she is V>eing handed on to a sub¬ 
ordinate, and will usually resent it. Such a method aho 
creates difficulties in the relationship between the customer 
and the salesman in the course of the demonstration, and 
hinders the sale itself. 

The correct method is to use some similar phrase in such 
a way that the customer feels that she is being introduced 
to a friend of the first salesman who has the special knowledge 
required to deal effectively with her needs. The words used 
should, however, be such that it is evident that her first 
request has been thoroughly understood and appreciated ; 
for instance, if her request was for an oak table this should 
be repeated. 

The salesman should never miss the opportunity of making 
the customer feel that he has a personal interest in her 
requirements. 
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Selling points in Goods. 

If the customer has been favourably impressed by the 
personal attention of the salesman it should be an easy 
matter to transfer that attention to the goods themselves. 

The customer’s attention should be directed to some 
specific quality in the goods. Vagueness does not help a 
customer. In the ease of the dining-room table referred 
to above, the style, design, make, special carving, size, 
extension facilities, quality of the wood, the finish, colour, 
suitability for the size of the room, etc., all provide definite 
suggestions. You should bring out the selling-point which 
you think will immediately appeal to the particular customer 
with whom you arc dealing. 

It is better for you to make the suggestions yourself and 
notice their effect on the customer’s mind rather than that 
the customer should take the initiative. You can retain your 
grip on the sale much more effec*tively by doing this than by 
relying on the customer to find out for herself what she 
wants to know. You should keep in mind that a customer 
is probably looking at the goods for the first time and does 
not see half the selling-points. Those which are evident 
should be mentioned first, and if the interest of the 
customer is awakened sufficiently by the general appearance, 
you should then point out the less noticeable advantages 
of the goods. 

PROCEtm FROM WHAT IS OBVIOUS TO THAT WHICH IS LESS 
NOTICEABLE—THAT IS THE NATURAL W AY BY W HICH INTEREST 
IN ANY ARTICI.E IS MAINTAINED. 

Handling Goods. 

If you have ever noticed an expert salesman of expensive 
jewellery, you will have seen that the goods are handled 
so as to enhance their worth. Each article is held in such 
a way that it shows immediately its selling points and its 
value. A dark velvet cloth is used as a background and 
the salesman is careful to show that essential delicacy and 
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(‘are in handling the goods which their intrinsic worth and 
beauty demand. A handful of diamond rings dropped 
on to a counter in a way which suggests the throwing 
of dice would give the impression of cheapness, and would 
carry the idea that he did not “ think much of that 
lot.” Each ring is placed in a separate slot and is isolated 
from the others ; if an article is of high value it is in a 
special case of its own. Those methods suggest their high 
value in the estimation of the salesman, and that idea is 
silently and surely communicated to the customer. 

While goods of high intrinsic worth require very special 
attention in handling and the proper setting for their dis¬ 
play to the customer, all goods, of whatever type and 
liowever small their actual worth, will lose in selling value if 
they arc not handled and displayed with due care and 
consideration. The “ jumble sale ” should have no place in 
a business house. Orderly arrangement and careful handling 
of all goods is essential in selling. The word remnants,” 
through bad association in the past, recalls a heap of miscel¬ 
laneous odd lengths of cloth. In up-to-date selling, even 
remnants are dealt with so as to show clearly what they are 
and how much there is of each of them. You should have 
the “ collector's ” interest in showing goods and you should 
convey to the customer’s mind that they are of value to 
you and worth careful attention whenever you touch them. 
In showing the goods the first rule should be 

HANDLE THE GOODS CAREFULLY TO SHOW THAT L/OU 
APPRECIATE THEIR VALUE. 

Getting the Effect.” 

The next point calls for experience and practice. It 
is to handle the goods in such a way that the customer can 
see their “ effect.” This applies particularly to small 
articles of wear such as neck-scarves, ties, dress-trimmings, 
laces, ribbons, buttons, necklaces, ornamental jewellery, 
etc. The position in which these articles are most effective 

H 
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when worn should be demonstrated. For instance, the deft 
folding of a gentleman’s neck tie, as it should appear when 
worn, gives the right appeal and demonstrates its effective¬ 
ness ; bringing together the points of a collar; folding 
a piece of cloth ; the position of a clasp and how it is 
fastened ; the “ hang ” and length of a ready-made dress 
or skirt preliminary to trying on ; the position of a hair 
ornament; the method in which a handbag or umbrella 
should be carried ; the method of carrying and adjusting 
a rucksack; all these are instances which apply mainly 
to articles of wear when the right effect can be given without 
trying them on. 

In the case of mechanical or electrical appliances the 
effect in use can only be given by a demonstration. In 
these cases the methods to be adopted in the care and use 
of the article should be fully explained. It is a sign of 
weak salesmanship if, for instance, a customer is not told 
what damage will be caused to a wireless set if the wrong 
terminals are connected to the high-tension supply. The 
demonstration in the case of electric washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, gramophones, wireless sets, mechanical 
toys, electrical, oil or gas cookers, and other appliances 
which are used in the home should definitely include the chief 
points in the care and maintenance of the article. The 
latter part of the demonstration should be done after the 
sale has taken place. 

A good salesman does not take anything for granted, 
because customers will always blame him when anything 
goes wrong with the appliance if he has said nothing about 
the care which should be taken in using it. The satisfaction 
from such articles comes not only in the use of them, but 
in the knowledge of how to avoid unnecessary trouble or 
accident when they are in use. 

In the demonstration of such appliances, the general 
effect should, of course, be prominently before the customer, 
and his attention should be called to this effect. In the case 
of musical instruments the customer’s attention can be called 
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to the quality and richness of the tone. What has been 
said about mechanical appliances applies also to wall- 
fixtures, ornaments for display in the home, pictures, 
kitchen appliances, adjustable chairs, etc. The second 
rule is 

Show the goods in such a way that their general 

EFFECT IN USE IS APPRECIATED. In THE CASE OF MECHANICAL 
APPLIANCES SHOW ALSO HOW TO MAINTAIN AND TAKE CARE OF 
THEM. 

Trial by the Customer—Ready-to-wear Clothing. 

In the case of many articles the customer must be given 
the opportunity of handling the goods himself. In the case 
of all ready-to-wear clothes, gloves, boots and shoes, hats, 
and many articles mentioned in the last section, the customer 
likes to handle them himself. This is part of your demon¬ 
stration and not his. You, yourself, should be in control, 
hut that control must be exercised so diplomatically that 
the customer feels that his own judgment, subject to your 
suggestions, is leading him to a decision. 

This trial of the goods by the customer is a good selling- 
point which is recognised by all the best salesmen. Sales¬ 
manship has progressed so far in this direction that goods 
are often sold subject to a specified period of satisfactory 
use. “ Try this for seven days at our expense,” is a common 
selling proposition which shows confidence in the appeal 
of the goods in use. 

When, however, you are face to face with a customer that 
test can usually be applied there and then. In the case of 
ready-to-wear clothing the demonstration, of course, will 
include the “ trying-on.” This part of the demonstration 
will come after the customer has had an opportunity of 
indicating some preference or other. Some customers 
are quite open-minded about their requirements in clothes, 
others are just as definite about colour, material, style, etc. 
But in no case does the customer want a badly fitting 
garment. 
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The salesman in the ready-to-wear clothing trade is, 
of course, an expert in that trade. He should be able readily 
to estimate sizes, particular types of figure, what alterations 
can be made to ensure a better fit, and how those alterations 
can be effected without damaging the general appearaiu*e 
of the garment. He should know also how each part of 
the garment is made, how it should fit each part of the 
figure, and he should have a general knowledge of the material 
of which it is composed, its rain-resisting qualities, non- 
shrinking, serviceability, and the non-fading properties of 
the colours. All these are necessary when dealing with 
customers in this trade. 

Some business houses employ special fitters who have had 
considerable experience of the tailoring trade. When a 
garment is being “ tried on,” the salesman should see that the 
garment is put on in the right way and that the necessary ad¬ 
justments are made so that it is properly fitted to each part 
of the figure, particular attention being given to shoulders, 
sleeves and collar. The reaction point in such a demon¬ 
stration comes when the customer is satisfied with his own 
appearance when wearing the garment. That is the crux 
of the sale, and all the efforts in demonstration should have 
that object in view. It is highly probable that in no other 
trade are the psychological qualities of a customer so 
important. The garment is to become part of his personality, 
and it should suit that personality as well as his figure. 

In the first instance, then, the salesman should take careful 
notice of the appearance and general deportment of the 
customer, and should make his first selection of goods from 
the impression he has gained from those facts. In most 
cases, even in the cheaper lines, there should be some privacy 
when the fitting is taking place. In the case of high-class 
goods and ladies’ wear this is essential. 

Boots and Shoes. 

In the case of all articles which are made ready-to-wear, 
and in connection with which a good fit is important, the 
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“ try-on ” should be made in such a way that the salesman 
communicates to the customer his personal interest in the 
particular customer he is serving. In the case of boots and 
shoes, for instance, it is good salesmanship to display an 
intelligent interest in the foot itself; you should not ask 
for size ; measure the foot and note its peculiarities ; let 
the customer realise that it is your desire to suit his own 
personal requirements, and that your service is directed to 
that end. Be prepared to advise him on what is a com¬ 
fortable shoe and to explain how certain shapes will give 
him discomfort. This advice must, of course, be by way 
of suggestion and not in the form of definite conditions 
laid down which ought to be followed. Any attempt to 
force an opinion, however right it may be, against the 
expressed wish of the customer is out of place and unsuitable. 
Let your demonstration speak for itself as far as possible, 
and show by your methods that you are taking great care 
to give satisfaction for his own personal needs, that your 
interest is not mainly to sell, but also to enable him to get 
the best possible use out of the goods sold. 

Hats. 

There arc obviously great differences between showing 
hats for men and hats for ladies. 

In the case of rrien^s hats the selling-points are usually the 
following, in their order of importance :—fit, general appear¬ 
ance, style and quality. The demonstration should therefore 
begin by the customer trying-on a hat for size. Then a 
range can be shown of two or three styles all about the right 
fit. Sizes in men’s hats vary a great deal according to make, 
so that small adjustments are often necessary after the style 
and quality have been decided upon by the customer. In 
selecting the range of hats to show first, the salesman must 
take note of the customer’s personal characteristics. Fashion 
is important in particular cases, for instance, to a smartly 
dressed young man. Shape and style can be suited to some 
extent to the customer’s head and type of face. For 
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instance a broad-rimmed hat will not suit a long face, and a 
hat with a narrow brim is not suitable for a chubby, round 
face. 

In the case of ladies^ hats the selling points in their order 
of importance, are usually the following:—general 
appearance, colour, fit, style and quality. The general 
appearance and colour are usually the first considerations 
in showing a lady’s hat, and it is necessary for the salesman 
to have from the customer some information about these 
points when showing the first range of goods. The fit 
is generally right if the hat ‘‘ suits ” the customer. The 
point of greatest importance is the general appearance 
of the hat to the customer herself when she tries it on. 

The salesman with experience can generally guess tl\e 
suitable shapes and styles from a customer’s appearance, but 
to the novice it is a difficulty which can only be surmounted 
by experience, and by watching the methods of the more 
expert salesman. The question of style includes fashion 
and the necessary distinctiveness in the design. Most 
customers do not want to wear a hat exactly like that which 
other people are wearing. Fashion necessarily causes a 
number of hats to be similar in shape, but distinction is 
obtained in trimmings, colour, and differences in small 
details. When a hat is otherwise suitable a customer is 
often brought to a final decision by the salesman pointing 
out the features of the hat which distinguish it from other 
hats of a similar fashionable shape. 

From the foregoing examples it will be seen that different 
classes of goods require particular methods of display 
and handling when being shown to a customer. Reference 
has been made to clothes, gloves, shoes and hats. These are 
illustrations of the general methods of handling goods to 
illustrate the rule that 

SELLING-POINTS ARE DETERMINED NOT ONLY BY THE 
NATURE OF THE GOODS THEMSELVES, BUT BY THE NEEDS OF 
THE CUSTOMER. 
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Showing Specific Goods. 

The following are some hints about showing other goods 
to customers : 

Dress trimmings, laces, ribbons, etc., should be exhibited 
in contact with a suitable fabric in order to show the design 
and colour effect. Often this can be done quickly by draping 
the goods over the arm or the front of a salesman’s clothing 
which is, of course, usually black. 

Hand-bags should be opened on being shown to a customer 
so that the linings and fittings are exposed. The outside 
design should, of course, be shown first. 

Fancy belts, buckles and slides should exhibit the 
buckle or fastening, and should be shown fastened as in 
wear. This also applies to buckles and slides sold separately. 

Art silks, silks, satins, japs, etc. should be draped and 
the colour shown by folds. Flatness in showing does not 
bring up the colour effects suitably. If stocked in lightly 
folded rolls the loose end of the cloth should be neatly 
pushed along the roll so that the fabric is raised in various 
folds or ridges. Taffeta will stand erect if a fold is pulled 
up from the piece. 

Woollens and worsteds. Be careful to show the right side, 
or wearing-side of the cloth. Put the hand beneath it to 
show the design and shades, and show in a good light. The 
fingers can be lightly drawn across the material to suggest 
the soft touch of the wool. 

Linen requires more care than other fabrics, and pure 
whiteness must be preserved from finger marks. Suggest 
this by carefully raising one end of the fabric slightly or 
show it quite flat without handling. Linens for dress 
materials wiU, however, stand more handling than table 
linens. 
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Linings should be shown inside a garment if possible. 
A coat placed on the counter with the inside exposed can 
be used for this purpose, the various linings being placed 
over the inside of the coat. If the coat is on a stand, the 
bottom hem should be raised so that a sam[)le of the lining 
can be placed inside the lower part of the coat. 

Perfumes and PERFirMED goods should be exposed, where 
possible by an open sample, so that the perfume is ap¬ 
preciated. An atomiser can be used for a standard selling 
line. 

Sunshades and umbrellas should be opened. 

Cut-glass, like jewellery, is shown best with a dark v'clvet 
background and in a good light. 

Hosiery can be shown on the hand so as to show the heel 
pieces clearly. Where ladies’ stockings in silk and art silk 
are being sold, the salesman should examine them for 
“ ladders ” while the customer is present. 

Mechanical appliances should be operated by the sales¬ 
man. 

Furniture, ornaments, stands, etc., are best shown to 
the customer in their proper setting. Usually a room is 
set out completely furnished for display purposes, and with 
this in the mind of the customer the varieties of each piece 
or suite can be then shown separately. Floor coverings 
are best shown in a reserved space on the floor. Invite the 
customer to sit in the easy-chairs, and, if he is interested, 
let him see the adjustment of a book rest while he is in 
the chair. 

Numerous other instances might be given which would 
serve to emphasise still further the following rule for display. 

Show the goods in such a way that their utility is 
realised by the customer. 
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Thk Skli.ing-talk. 

Questions. 

Avoid a long suc(*ession of questions. You should ascer¬ 
tain the customer’s wishes by observation and suggestion 
rather than by direct questions. Many customers do 
not know even the sizes of particular goods wliich will 
lit them ; so you should not be too ready to assume that 
the customer will save your time by giving an accurate 
answer to a question about size and fit. In a few instances 
of out-sizes in shoes, gloves, etc., customers do not want 
to talk about them. Make a definite suggestion about the 
fit of a shoe, for instance, such as “ That looks a good fit; 
is it comfortable ? ” or That seems to be just the right 
shape.” 

Certain questions are, of course, necessary—for instance, 
those about colour, purjDose, quality, inak(‘, etc., where 
the information is required to enable you to under¬ 
stand a particular need. The indirect question is better 
than the direct one. “ Do you prefer the light or dark 
shade ? ” is better than “ What shade, please ? ” Bluntness 
in questions is usually resented, and in any ease it is impolite. 
“ You wouldn’t like this better in oak, would you ? ” is 
not so good a question as “ Would you care to see this in 
oak ? ” The tone of voice is also important when asking 
questions. Modulate your voice so that the tone is pleasant, 
unassuming, and conveys the idea of quiet cheerfulness 
and good humour. 

Answering questions. 

Questions asked by customers should be answered 
promptly and courteously. You should avoid curt answers. 
Give the information asked for, and do not attempt to 
evade the question. “ Will this wash ? ” should not 
be answered by “ I don’t think so.” “ No, it does not 
wash well, but it can be dry-cleaned ” is a better form of 
answer because it is suggestive. The monosyllables “ Yes ” 
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and “ No ” should generally be qualified by some suggestion 
about the goods. Such a question as “ Is this solid 
mahogany ? ” can be “ Yes ” or “ No,” or a doubtful 
answer such as “ I don’t think it is,” but none of these 
answers is good in salesmanship. It is better to answer 
the question directly even if the answer is a negative one. 
“ No, it is hard-wood with a mahogany over-lay.” “ Oh 
no ! you couldn’t expect solid mahogany at the price,” 
is a reflection on the customer’s intelligence, and is quite 
unsuitable. 

Another bad form of answer is one which expresses 
the superiority of the salesman, such as a supercilious 
tone. For instance, the question “ Have you anything 
of this kind in a cheaper make ? ” should not be answered 
with a raising of the eyebrows and a surprised ‘‘ Oh no ! ” 
Even if you think the customer is very exacting in his 
buying you should not try to make him feel small. 

Do not betray surprise at unusual questions, and do not 
reply as though the customer ought to have known the 
answer. A customer is quite entitled to ask “ Is this 
British made ? ” even if it is so ticketed in large letters. 
As a salesman you must not say “ Of course ” and look bored. 
You should take the opportunity of impressing him with the 
value and quality of British goods. 

Some customers are very suspicious and look as though 
your answers to their questions are hard to- believe. You 
should not show resentment by using sarcasm, or by silence, 
A sale is a good sale if it satisfies a suspicious or a trust¬ 
ful customer, and your job is to sell and not to start a 
quarrel or an argument. The customer who puts a question 
in the form of “ Do you mean to tell me that this is all 
wool ? ” must be answered politely and convincingly. Your 
own confidence and eagerness should prompt you to prove 
the point by saying, “Yes, look at this strand and see how the 
fibres hold together : cotton wouldn’t do that.” When you 
have satisfied a “ doubting Thomas ” such as this, you should 
feel as though your favourite team had scored a goal. You 
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should not be resentful as though he ought to have believed 
you at the beginning. 

Talking too much. 

Salesmen who are too talkative interfere with the 
customer’s own thoughts. Talking too much is similar 
in its effects to dropping water on to a fire after you have 
applied the match to light it. It creates difficulties in 
maintaining the customer’s interest in the goods, and 
directs his mind too much to the salesman. When a 
customer is buying, his attention is centred on the sales¬ 
man as one who will help him to make a decision. The 
number of facts which an ordinary individual can carry 
in his head and use in coming to a conclusion is limited. 
The issue should therefore not be confused by the introduction 
all at once of too many facts about the goods. The facts 
to be introduced at any stage in the sale should be carefully 
chosen so that, as far as possible, they meet the successive 
points which arise in the customer’s mind as shown by his 
questions or actions. Be careful that you do not contradict 
yourself. 

Price and value. 

Price is a purely relative factor in a sale. Do not talk 
too much about price. You should leave the customer 
to take the initiative in asking about price, and follow 
his lead by giving the necessary information. It is 
rarely the case that price becomes the important factor in 
a sale. When goods have been reduced for purposes of a 
special “ Sale,” the attention of the customer may be 
drawn to this fact, but it should not be emphasized unduly. 

The customer wants value first What is value depends 
largely on the customer. In fitting clothes, shoes, etc., 
the value of comfort may be of the greatest importance 
to some customers, and to others fashion, durability and 
style may be of greater value than comfort. Taste and the 
conception of what is beautiful vary according to the 
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customers own standards. The important fact to be kept 
in mind by the salesman is to talk value, and he should 
understand what standard of value the customer wants. 

“ About what price ? ” is not a good method of beginning a 
selling-talk. The talk should begin by directing the cus¬ 
tomer’s attention to some point of value; e.g., “These stock¬ 
ings are art silk with pointed heels,” is a better form for 
beginning a sale than “ These are cheap at 2^. lid.” When 
the goods iiave b(‘eri reduced in price, and it has come to a 
point in the sale where you know the price is a consideration 
to a customer, you can mention this, in some such form 
as “ These are now 2^. 6d., the regular price is Ss. 6d. and 
they wear excellently.” Whenever possible introduce value 
in relation to the price. 

Talking-points. 

From the foregoing you will see that your talk about the 
goods should be primarily concerned with values. Talking- 
points are really value-points. From the time you begin 
talking to thc^ customer and showing the goods you should 
try to understand what values tlie customer is seeking. 
Apart from tlie polite formal opening, and answering any 
questions put by the customer, the goods should be on 
show before you begin your talk. Your knowledge of 
the goods will help you to give a lot of information 
about them, but your impression of the customer should 
enable you to select which particular piece of information 
you can emphasize so as to interest the customer. For 
instance, in the case of furniture, a young couple are 
often pleased to have advice about furnishing and what they 
will require, wher(‘as an experienced husband and wife 
have settled ideas about what they want and are not so 
readily influen(*ed by advice on “ how to furnish.” Then 
again, an expert in china or glassware is more pleased by 
a technical talk than about more trivial matters, whereas 
a novice is impressed with the general outward appearance. 

Your ideas of how to talk and what to talk about should 
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come from your observation of the way in which the customer 
talks and acts. If a customer is interested in durability or 
wear, you should talk about the lasting (juality of the article, 
its strength in wear, how it is adapted to rough usage, its 
washing qualities and how it should be washed or cleaned. 
If a customer is interested in a colour—say blue — show 
and contrast different shades of blue, and, if appropriate, 
what colours it will match and how the (‘olour-efpeet can be 
enhanced in wear. 

If you have no other guide than tlie customer himself, or 
if you are in doubt, the talking-points should be intro¬ 
duced in the order of their general popularity. They should 
not be communicated to tlui customer in the same way that 
a teacher would give facts to children. TJk; talk sliould be 
about definite points and by way of suggestion, and the 
suggestion should be adapted to the particular circum¬ 
stances. 

It is a mistake to introduce some entirely new point of 
view when a customer has almost reached a decision. For 
instance, when a customer has almost decided to buy some 
bookshelves, it is not policy to say “ I made a set of shelves 
similar to that myself.’’ Such a remark introduces quite 
a new point of view in the mind of the customer, and you 
are helping to hoist the “ No-sale ” Hag. 

In order to talk well the first consideration is to know 
what you are talking about, and to have a c*lcar conception 
in your mind of what you intend to say. Therefore, you 
must know your mercliandise, you should analyse the goods 
and determine what arc their selling-points. Your ex¬ 
perience with customers will help you to learn what points 
usually interest them. Develop a good vocabulary about 
the goods and their qualities, and do not rely on colourless 
and indefinite adjectives such as “ nice,” “ awfully pretty,’* 
“ most beautiful,” “ charming,” etc. When you have tinae 
write down a list of adjectives which are appropriate t6 
your goods, and then use them in a written description. 

Avoid slang in your conversation with customers, and do 
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,not irritate a seiisitive customer by mere fatuous or inane 
remarks, or phrases often repeated. Keep to the subject 
of the sale and make your suggestions politely, clearly and 
concisely. You should use a good dictionary and notice 
the pronunciation of words. This will help you to avoid 
mispronouncing such words as ormolu, taffeta, picot, 
crochet and crocheted, pleated and plaited, plaquet, mer¬ 
cerised, marabout, glissade, etc. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER V 

1. Give illustrations of two sales, one of which required 
“serving” a customer, and the other “selling” to the 
customer. Then indicate clearly the points in the 
second illustration which show that salesmanship 
was required. 

2. Give two instances in which salesmanship was used 
to persuade a customer to make a second purchase of 
goods which he had not definitely asked for. 

3. Which do you think has the greater selling effect, 

(a) an appeal to the eye, or 

(b) the remarks of a salesman ? 

State clearly the reasons for your answer. 

4. What indirect assistance can you obtain to help you 
to show goods which will interest a customer ? 

5. After a customer has made a general request for goods, 
and you are in doubt what to show first, state what 
you would do or say in order to help you to make a 
decision. 

6. Is it always advisable to show a large variety of goods ? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

7. Select any article with which you are familiar, and state 
clearly how you would show it to a customer so as to 
give a good effect, 

8. A customer asks you for goods which are sold in another 
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department. Is it suflicient to say “ You will get 
those goods in X department ? ” Give reasons 
for your answer, and mention any circumstances in 
which you think such a reply is sufficient. 

9. What is a selling-point ? Is it related to the wants of 
customers generally or to the particular want of a 
particular customer ? Give instances of any view you 
take. 

10. State clearly with reference to three classes of goods 
with which you are familiar, how they should be 
handled so as to enhance their value from a customer’s 
point of view. 

11. How could you get the right effect in showing 

(a) Clothing, 

(b) Furniture, 

(c) Toys? 

12. What are the “ effects ” you would try to get when 
showing the following goods to a customer; 

(a) Hats, 

(b) Umbrellas, 

(c) Gramophones ? 

13. In what way does the “ trying-on ” of wearing apparel 
help to make a sale ? Does it actually increase the 
value or style of the goods ? Does it help in getting 
the price of the goods ? Give reasons for your answer 
in each case, 

14. State in order of their importance the chief selling- 
points of the following: 

(a) Boots and shoes, 

(b) Silken fabrics, 

(c) Cosmetics, 

(d) Hosiery. 

State how you would bring those points to the notice 
of a customer. 
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15. Why is it that a long series of questions is not usually 
suitable in selling goods ? Is it better to guess at a 
customer’s requirements, rather than to keep on 
asking questions ? If you guess wrong, to what extent, 
if any, does it affect the sale ? 

16. Give suitable replies to the following questions, and 
state why you think your replies are suitable : 

(a) Is this a fashionable shade ? 

(b) Is this British made ? 

(c) Is this real silk ? 

(d) Won’t this be rather too heavy for summer 
wear ? 

(e) Is this like the one in the window ? 

17. Is price always an indication of value ? Give reasons, 
and illustrate your answer by examples. 

18. “ Value depends on time and place.” Do you agree ? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

19. In the following sentences supply more suitable 
adjectives for those given. In each case state how 
your choice improves the statement from a salesmanship 
point of view. 

(a) That is a very nice pair of gloves. 

(b) Yes, that coat is lovely, 

(c) This is a charniing dress. 

(d) This is the very best lace. 

(e) This is a pretty pattern of silk. 

(f) All the parts of this wireless set are really good, 

20. Compare the methods you would adopt in bringing 
to the notice of a customer the selling-points of an 
article 

(a) which has been well-adverHsed, 

(b) which has not been advertised. 

In your answer select any article with which you are 
familiar. 



Chapter VI 

The Art of Salesmanship—III 

MEETING THE OBJECTIONS OF 
CUSTOMERS 

TYPES OF OBJECTIONS : THE SAME 
GOODS SOLD CHEAPER ELSEWHERE, 
OPPORTUNITY TO COMPARE GOODS 
SOLD ELSEWHERE, INDECISION, AN 
OPINION BY A THIRD PERSON, 
BUYING FOR A FRIEND, CUS¬ 
TOMER’S WISHES NOT MET, OBJEC¬ 
TIONS TO THE GOODS 

SPECIAL TYPES OF CUSTOMERS I THE 
NON-TALKATIVE CUSTOMER, THE 
EXPERT SHOPPER, THE DECIDED 
CUSTOMER, DOUBT AND INDE¬ 
CISION, THE CUSTOMER WHO 
KNOWS, CUSTOMER AND FRIEND, 
CUSTOMERS WITH COMPLAINTS, 
NERVOUSNESS IN CUSTOMERS, VERY 
YOUNG CUSTOMERS, MEN AND 
WOMEN CUSTOMERS, THE FOREIGN 
CUSTOMER, CUSTOMERS WITH 
PHYSICAL DISABIIJTIES, THE IM¬ 
PATIENT CUSTOMER 

CLOSING THE SAI.K : SUGGESTION, 

PUTTING GOODS AWAY, FINAL 
SUGGESTIONS 

SUGGESTIONS FOR OTHER PURCHASES 
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“ To have a purpose steadily in viezv^ and to effect it after removing 
every obstacle ; to master others and he true to yourself—asks ponver 
and knowledge, both nerves and brain,'''' 

Hazlitt. 


MKiyiTNc; Ojukctions of Ctstomfus. 

Ill the c'oursc of his work, the salesman will inevitably 
meet conditions in a customer’s mind which are antagonistic 
to the sale. For instance :—A lady customer had gone 
through the mental processes of deciding upon the quality, 
colour, size and price of an umbrella and, just as the sale 
was coming to an end satisfactorily, she suddenly noticed 
that a cat’s head was carved on the bone handle of the 
umbrella and exclaimed I can’t bear cats, they are so 
unlucky ! ” No salesman can be thoroughly versed in all 
the objections likely to be raised by customers, and this 
one could not very well be foreseen by any training or 
rules. Such unusual objections are likely to arise in par¬ 
ticular cases, and the salesman is then put on trial to meet 
them. Obviously, in this instance, superstition was an 
influence in the sale, and, as fear is its handmaid, the sales¬ 
man had met a strong emotion antagonistic to the sale. 
To oppose it by argument would be inviting disaster. The 
sale must begin again, but the salesman can begin with all 
the knowledge he has gained of the customer’s requirements, 
and he should produce another umbrella as nearly as possible 
like the one objected to, but without the undesirable carving. 

181 
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It is not the salesman’s job to say whether the objection 
is right or wrong in a case such as this, but to take it as 
sincere and to meet it as helpfully as he can. 

Objections and excuses. 

There are certain common types of objection which he 
should be prepared always to meet. While it is true that 
customers sometimes make an objection merely to get away 
from the shop and to give an excuse for their indecision 
or dissatisfaction, the salesman should treat each objection 
as sincere. Where the objection is merely an excuse not 
to buy, the salesman should recapitulate the steps in the 
sale and try to find out where the real objection lay. It 
may be a question of price, in which case the customer is 
not prepared to admit her inability to buy, or it may be 
that she wishes to see goods at other shops before coming 
to a decision. When a customer obviously makes an 
objection as an excuse to go, you should think quickly 
about her stated requirements, and endeavour to keep her 
if you find you have omitted to show all the varieties she 
has asked for. If you have already shown all the varieties, 
you can mention other goods of a similar character, and 
emphasise their fitness for her purpose, and their chief 
selling points. But if you have already shown all the 
goods likely to interest her, there is no point in attempting 
to force the customer to buy against her own judgment. 
If a customer has good ground for her objection it should 
be yielded to. If a forced sale is made, her judgment is 
likely to be vindicated when she gets the goods home, 
and you will have forfeited her confidence and lost her 
goodwill. 

If a customer is obviously incorrect in making a sincere 
objection, you should, of course, refute it politely but not 
by a flat contradiction. A question or two put quietly 
will often bring a clearer idea in her mind, and she will see 
her mistake without the necessity of your pointing it out 
to her directly. 
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The following may be taken as examples of common 
types of objections which, if not met satisfactorily, will 
result in no-sale. 

The same goods being sold cheaper elsewhere. 

For instance, an article marked 3.9. 6d. is offered to a 
customer and when she secs the price, she says “ Oh ! IVe 
seen this at X’s marked 35.” If you know this is true, there 
is nothing more to be said. If you are doubtful, or certain 
that she is wrong, a straightforward denial will do little or no 
good. It is better policy to ask a question such as “ Was the 
quality the same ? ” “ This is pure silk, and not a mixture 

of silk and mercerised cotton,” or “ Are the materials as good 
as these ? This is guaranteed for 12 months,” or “ Was it 
the same make ? There are some cheaper imitations of 
this make.” Many points can be brought out by way of 
comparison, such as skilful workmanship, real material and 
not an imitated material, finish, design, fit, cut, amount 
of material used in its construction, etc. Another method 
is to compare the article with a cheaper make and show the 
differences. You may find that the cheaper article is an 
imitation similar to those you have. These should, of course, 
be shown at once. The general rule is to try to convince 
the customer of the superior value of the goods shown 
compared with those she has seen elsewhere. 

Opportunity to compare goods elsewhere. 

Some customers say directly, “ Well! I will look round a 
bit before I decide.” The objection may arise from lack of 
variety in the goods shown. If so, you should hold her 
attention while you show her more of your stock. Ob¬ 
viously the customer is not satisfied that she has seen all 
she wants to see, but if a greater variety is shown she may 
still be persuaded to buy. You should talk to the customer’s 
objection, while showing the remaining goods, by particularly 
mentioning such points as exclusive lines, value and cheap- 
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ness, quick turnover means that the newest goods are always 
in stock, etc. Another method which can be adopted in 
certain cases is to suggest that you will keep a specified article 
for a time and hold it to her order for, say, an hour or two. 
Direct contra-suggestions are not usually effective. “ I 
don’t think you will get better value anywhere else in this 
town ” is not so effective as showing the value in goods and 
emphasizing it by demonstration. You should be quite 
sure you have made a good impression on her mind, and, if 
you know generally what other lines are being sold, talk 
up the particular features of your own goods, but do not 
talk down the selling methods or lack of integrity of com¬ 
peting houses. 

Indecision. 

Many customers make the excuse that they want 
to think it over.” You should treat this as a sincere 
objection to an immediate decision. If the goods are in 
fairly good demand you should tell the customer that she 
may not be able to get that particular article if she delays 
the purchase. If it is a no-repeat line, the fact should be 
emphasized. In this instance, you should emphasize again 
the vital selling-points, and, if possible, bring in a new point 
by way of a final effort. For instance, a customer who has 
been listening to the tone of a radiogram and has been 
shown the working of the particular controls, special features 
of the design and make, etc., finally says he will “ think it 
over.” It is a well-known fact that hardly any two radio¬ 
grams have the same tone, and therefore tone is the point 
to emphasize; a new point can also be introduced ; e.g., an 
atmospherics ” baffle. If the customer then departs, you 
should have at least impressed him with the particular 
selling-point which is inherent in that particular model, 
i.e. the tone. If this has been done effectively the customer 
will have it in his mind whenever he goes to hear another 
instrument. Of course, you should also have impressed 
him with other selling-points. 
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An opinion by a third person. 

Some customers have almost decided to buy when they 
state that they would like the opinion of some third person 
whom they mention ; e.g.. a husband, a sister, a friend, etc. 
This is often the case with ladies who are out shopping alone. 
The objection, of course, from a regular customer can often 
be met by having the goods sent to her home on approval, 
but in the ease of some goods this is not practicable. 
Where this cannot be done the salesman should try to 
strengthen the desire of the customer for the article. Once 
tJie desire for the article is strong enough, there is little 
likelihood of the sale being abortive. You can suggest a 
time during which it will be held to her order, emphasizing 
the fact that it is very likely to be sold if it is left too long. 
If a reasonable time can be fixed for the third person to 
come and see it, then the article should be ‘‘ reserved 
until that time. Customers will return for the goods if 
they really want them. 

Buying for a friend. 

Another similar objection is that of the customer who 
states that she is only buying for a friend and does not 
know whether her friend will be satisfied with her own choice. 
The salesman should find out what are the particular 
preferences of the friend and show goods accordingly. 
Such a customer must be dealt with by the same method 
as if she were buying for herself. If she is undecided 
after the goods have been shown, a suggCvStion can be made 
that the goods will be reserved if she wishes to bring her 
friend to see them. Give her your name or number so that 
you yourself will deal with the sale. It is sometimes possible 
so to interest such a customer that she makes a purc^hase 
lor herself. You should therefore watch carefully the 
interest she displays in the goods and act upon any evidence 
you see. If you succeed in making a sale to the customer 
you have done well, and the other sale is likely to follow. 
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Customer’s wishes not met. 

Some customers are very vague in describing their needs, 
and a salesman may be told at any part of the sale “ That is 
not quite what I want.” In this case the salesman should 
make new suggestions for the purpose of helping the customer 
to give a more explicit account of her needs. When this has 
been done and you have not anything which will exactly meet 
the customer’s requirements, you should show something as 
near as possible to the article she wants, and give the 
selling points. Often the goods have a new feature which 
the customer has not previously thought about and, if this 
is known, the salesman has a good point in which to maintain 
her interest. If it is impossible, however, to get goods 
nearly like the ones she wants, it is still advisable to show 
what goods are available. Customers do not generally 
know all the advantages of various goods, and the salesman 
should make these clear when showing the goods he has. 
If the customer is still unsatisfied and it is found that only 
the article she has described will meet her needs, then the 
salesman can offer to obtain the article, or bow to the 
inevitable and tell the customer where she is likely to obtain 
it. You should never miss an opportunity in such cases 
of making clear to the customer the advantages of the 
goods you are showing compared with the ones she has in 
mind. 


Objections to the goods. 

In cases where a customer has an objection to particular 
articles, of course they should be left alone and others more 
suitable should be brought forward. For instance, a cus¬ 
tomer may like the design of a cloth very much, but would 
like it in another colour. The extent of the range should 
be shown ; usually a pattern card is available, and, if the 
goods are not in stock, the customer’s order should be taken 
for future delivery of the goods. Such objections really 
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help the salesman in making a sale, because they give a 
better idea of the customer’s wants. 

Again, a customer may say that the articles shown are 
not good enough and she “ wants something better.” The 
opportunity should be seized without delay to show a better 
range of goods, but where there is a very wide range of 
prices it is advisable not to jump to the highest priced article 
too quickly. If the customer, finally, says that none of the 
goods is good enough, you should ascertain her requirements 
and the price she is prepared to pay, and, if it is possible, 
offer to get the goods for her inspection. Do not, however, 
use this as an excuse not to take the trouble to show and 
demonstrate the value in the goods you have. 

On the other hand, another customer may want a cheaper 
article. When this is the case, the cheaper varieties should 
be shown, but you should not proceed all at once to the 
cheapest. For each range of the cheaper class of goods 
shown, the value of the goods should be emphasized and not 
their cheapness. 

Avoid tlie negative suggestion wliich seems to come so 
readily ; e.g., “ This is not quite as good as those you have 
seen ” ; or “ This is cheaper and has not a silver top.” 
Both these statements, and others like them, are not good 
selling talk. Describe the cheaper articles in terms of 
positive value. The customer usually will readily notice 
the differences without your help. You should try to make 
these differences as little noticeable as possible. Show 
goods which are nearly like the dearer ones, and emphasize 
those differences which represent a distinct advantage ; 
e.g., a new type of fastening, a useful variation of design, etc. 
If a customer is determined to get the higher-priced articles 
at a cheaper rate by waiting until sale time or until they 
are marked down, or by going to other shops to see if she 
can get them cheaper there, then the inconvenience of 
waiting should be mentioned and also the risk of the article 
being sold and manufacturers being unable to repeat the 
supply. 
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SpKciAL Types op Livstomeks. 

The methods of dealing with the foregoing objeetions 
relate rather to an objeetion likely to be made by any 
customer. But there are certain characteristics of customers 
which must be met in the right way by the manner and 
methods which are suitable in each case. You should be 
careful not to read into any of the following rules anything 
which suggests a type of person. The word “ type ” is 
used in relation to the ])artieular characteristics and be¬ 
haviour which are noticeable in persons when they are buying 
goods. Thus one person may be very talkative when among 
her friends, but non-communicative as a customer. The 
facts of a customer's behaviour which present themselves 
to the salesman are what he must notice. He must be 
prepared to meet them whether they are innate charac¬ 
teristics or not. 

The non-talkative customer. 

(a) Shyness. 

A customer who merely says “ Yes ” or “ No when 
asked a question and who stands silently watchful as the 
salesman makes his demonstration is one of the most 
difficult subjects for the salesman to meet. The silence 
is puzzling because it hinders the salesman in getting 
to know what are the actual needs of the customer. In 
dealing with such a customer the salesman should adopt 
some method to get the customer to talk. First, he must 
try to make the customer feel he is deeply interested in 
helping her to get satisfaction. If the customer makes a 
long pause before replying to a question the salesman should 
wait courteously for the answer. He should not attempt a 
long flow of talk or rapid showing of goods, as these generally 
tend to confuse such a customer and to make her withdraw 
whatever confidence she had at the beginning. The salesman 
should be quiet and undemonstrative, and should show that 
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he is trying to be helpful. He should try his best to get the 
customer to talk—about the goods if possible—or about 
other things indirectly connected with the goods. For 
instance, if the article is for a child a question about the 
child such as “ How old is your little girl ? ” will often help 
in inducing the customer to talk. 

Questions or remarks relating to the use of the goods, and 
comparing one way of using them with another, will often be 
effective. Talk of the value and particular aspects of the 
goods ; e.g., “ Do you like the silk facings ? ” or “ This is a 
line which is quite new. Do you like this new style of pleat?’’ 
Ask such questions as though you are anxious to get her 
opinion. If goods are shown in such a way that one or two 
particular points are emphasized, the customer will usually 
express some interest in them, either to say she does, or does 
not, like them. This will then give a lead to further conver¬ 
sation, for instance, “ Yes, they do certainly make it a 
little heavier, but they help it to keep its shape, and the 
special stitching keeps it firm. Have you noticed how 
well they maintain the pattern ? ” Once the customer has 
been coaxed into committing herself, the salesman should 
follow up by statements followed by questions, gradually 
bringing the customer to a decision. The general rule is, 

PERSUADE THE CUSTOMER TO TALK BY SUGGESTIVE STATE¬ 
MENTS ABOUT THE GOODS, AND BY ASKING QUESTIONS W HICH 
INVITE HER OPINION ABOUT THEM. 

(b) Lookinc; round. 

Some customers go into a shop merely to look round. 
Sometimes they resent the pressing attention of the sales¬ 
man ; at other times they like the help of the salesman to 
show them the goods, and wish to ask him questions about 
them. The general attitude of such a customer, as well 
as her reply to an approach by the salesman, will decide 
whether she wants his attention or not. A customer 
who is obviously interested in some scarves near a counter 
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and who had previously told a salesman she was only looking 
round, was induced to buy when the salesman took from 
a drawer some scarves of different design and placed them 
on the counter near where the customer was standing. All 
that was said by the customer was “ I’ll take this one ” 
and—the sale was made. 

{c) Imitation. 

Often customers are persuaded to buy when they see 
others buying. They are interested in watching what a 
salesman is showing to someone else, and often make up 
their minds while another sale is progressing. The sales¬ 
man should be alive to this and if he has noticed a customer 
watching the sale he should start by showing the goods which 
are already in front of him, increasing the variety if neces¬ 
sary. The non-communicative customer is often impressed 
by what other people are doing and interested in seeing the 
-choice and methods of choosing adopted by other customers. 

The expert shopper. 

A customer of this type usually asks many and search¬ 
ing questions about the goods. She wants to take full 
control of the sale and wants “ value for money,” You 
should not, on any account, show that you resent her 
keenness, but you should meet her wishes by showing goods 
which are bargains. A bargain may be an article which is 
reduced in price because it is slightly soiled, or one in which 
the utility is good but the workmanship of an inferior 
quality. Such a customer is usually very practical and is 
interested in the usefulness of an article rather than its 
appearance. The question in her mind is usually “ Will 
this cheaper article serve the same purpose as the dearer 
one ? ” The practical side should therefore be emphasized 
when showing the goods. You should answer her questions 
promptly and confidently ; and you should avoid all answers 
which are open to question. Be sure of the grounds for your 
reply and be prepared to back up your statements with 
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sound practical reasons. “ Sales ” are a happy hunting 
ground for this customer, as they give good scope for her 
ability. It is a mistake for a salesman to regard her as one 
of the unprofitable customers on account of her extra 
keenness, because it is usually the case that her satisfaction 
in getting good value is a good advertisement. She will 
usually mention the fact of a good bargain to her friends, 
and they often rely on her judgment. 

You SHOULD TRY TO KEEP UP HER REPUTATION 
AS A GOOD BUYER BY GIVING HER SUCH SATISFACTION AB 
WILL MAKE HER TALK ABOUT THE VALUE SHE CAN GET, 
AND THE GOOD SERVICE OF YOUR STORE. 

Decision. 

Some customers have very decided opinions about the 
goods they want, and they give details precisely. The 
salesman should not make the mistake of inattention when 
a customer gives a precise description. He should at 
once show goods answering the description given. Thus, 
a customer once asked for copper wire with a resistance of 
•04, and the salesman brought some wire which he explained 
had a diameter of -04 and a resistance of 40 amps. The 
resistance should, of course, have been described in ohms, 
and the diameter of the wire was irrelevant. The joke 
was against the salesman on account of his lack of precision, 
and the customer had to give him a lesson in electrical terms. 
The sale was bad because it showed a lack of appreciation 
of the customer’s requirements and wrecked the chance of 
creating confidence in the customer’s mind. Although 
such a circumstance may not negative a sale, it is certain 
to lower the goodwill of the business. A customer of this 
type who asks specially for wool, silk, linen or other specified 
qualities must be shown the goods which have these qualities. 

In dealing with a decided customer who seems to have made 
up her mind about what she wants, there is the difficulty of 
not being able always to show goods of the exact description 
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given. In such cases goods should be shown which answer 
the description as nearly as possible, and the demonstra¬ 
tion should be accompanied by an explanation which shows 
that the salesman has not misunderstood the customer. 
The comparison should, of course, be made so that the 
selling points of the goods shown are more in evidence than 
the differences in detail, and any advantages which the goods 
have over those described should be emphasized. When 
a customer wants a particular grade, make or brand, it is 
evident the sale has already taken place in the customer’s 
mind before entering the shop, and little good can be done 
towards a sale if you have once ascertained positively that 
this is so. You should, however, keep in mind that 

Nearly all customers of the “ decided ” type have 

^or fully MADE UP THEIR MINDS, AND YOU SHOULD ALW'^AYS 
SHOW THE GOODS YOU HAVE. 

Doubt or indecision. 

Some customers are definitely hard to please because 
they have not sufiicient confidence to make a decision. 
This disadvantage is therefore inherent in the customer 
herself, and does not arise out of the goods. In cases 
such as this, suggestion is the most powerful aid in bring¬ 
ing the sale to a satisfactory conclusion. You should 
first get to know what is required and then try to get the 
customer definitely to agree to some point about the goods 
which will meet her requirements, and to emphasize that 
point by showing her as clearly as possible the effect of the 
goods in use. For instance, in the case of wearing apparel, 
you should let the customer see the article as it will appear 
when worn, and persuade her of its suitability, wearing 
qualities, or appearance. In no case of this kind should you 
permit yourself to hesitate; but you should make your 
suggestions confidently. You should also make full use 
of definite statements about the goods so as to impress the 
customer. This doubtful type of mind needs something 
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to which it can hold fast. Once that point is gained, the 
reasoning and judgment of the customer can be appealed 
to, but you must get home the point on which the customer’s 
mind will fix its attention, even if you have to mention 
many points about the goods first. If you get to that 
point you have the sale, well in hand, and afterwards you 
should take great care that you do not confuse the issue 
by further suggestions. The care and skill with which you 
introduce each selling point will determine the length of 
time in which you can make the sale. Most customers 
who come to buy are undecided about details, but the cus¬ 
tomer referred to here is the one who lacks the facility of 
mind to make a decision quickly about anything. 

Your own personality, which should express a quiet 
confidence in the suitability of the goods for the customer’s 
needs, and a sympathetic desire to help her to get over her 
difficulties, is one of the main factors in the sale. 

It is youk job to make the decision for this type of 

CTTSTOMER, BUT TO DO IT BY SUGGESTION AND NOT BY 
FORCING YOUK DECISION ON TO THE CUSTOMER. 

The customer who knows. 

Some customers, by their behaviour, show that they 
believe absolutely in their own knowledge of the goods, 
and do not think so much of your advice about them. It is 
better to agree with such a customer than to differ about 
details. If she makes a statement which is not technically 
correct, do not dispute it abruptly ; but if she is obviously 
wrong about an essential matter, you should give your 
advice as a matter of opinion. The self-esteem which 
is one of the characteristics of such a customer is often 
enhanced by asking her advice rather than giving your own. 
“ Don’t you think the way this material is made-up 
makes all the difference in its appearance ? ” is better 
than “ It will look very smart if you have it made up 
properly.” The first asks for her advice on a selling 
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point, the second gives your own, and the customer of 
this type will probably contradict you. 

The rule in this case is to avoid differences and 

SEEK agreement BETWEEN THE CUSTOMER AND YOURSELF. 

Customer and friend. 

Some customers bring a friend with them to give advice 
on their purchases. When the friend takes complete control, 
the salesman should deal with her as an expert, and should 
never try to show-up the friend’s advice. If you get the 
friend to agree that the goods are suitable the situation 
is two to one, the friend and yourself helping the customer 
to decide. You should be able to judge from the attitude 
of the friend to the customer, and the customer to the 
friend, as to how the situation must be met. Is the 
friend only there as company, and to answer questions 
put by the customer, or is the friend really the expert 
on whom the customer is going to rely ? In the first 
case your appeal should be mainly to the customer and you 
should leave the customer to ask her friend the questions. 
In the second case your appeal should be mainly to the friend 
on matters of detail such as design, quality, construction, 
workmanship and the like, and to the customer on questions 
of general appearance, suitability and utility. Adapt your 
methods to the situation as it offers itself, but your advice 
and opinions should not be such that the advice of the 
friend is obviously ignored, and does not count for much. 

You should notice carefully if the friend is personally 
interested in any of the goods, and, after you have made one 
sale, you should make an appeal to the friend such as 

Would you care to try on this coat ? ” or “ These are 
the (articles) you spoke about. They are a mixture of 
silk and wool; and they are beautifully soft in wear.” 

Where two people are shopping in this way you 

SHOULD NOT FORGET THAT WHAT YOU ARE SHOWING IS 
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appealing to two people, and that you have a chance 

OF MAKING TWO SALES INSTEAD OF ONE. 

Customers with complainte. 

The method adopted for dealing with complaints is a 
fair test of the service and policy which characterise the 
store itself. Complaints, whether reasonable or otherwise, 
should always be dealt with sympathetically. If a customer 
is wholly unreasonable—for example, where a customer 
has been told at the time of the purchase,, say, of cut-glass, 
that sudden extremes of temperature will be likely to 
damage it, and tlie customer has plunged it into water 
which is almost boiling—the complaint cannot be met 
by replacing an expensive article. But, at the same 
time, the customer should not meet with a disdainful 
“ I told you it would break.” Reasonable explanations 
should meet unreasonable demands. Most customers know 
well enough when their complaints are unreasonable, but 
they will still complain in spite of this. What they want 
in this case is really a more settled state of mind rather 
than compensation for loss. You should endeavour by 
persuasive reasoning to let them see that you are sym¬ 
pathetic, but at the same time businesslike. Where 
complaints about goods can be met by replacement, exchange, 
or return of the money paid, that is the most satisfactory 
service. Occasionally losses do occur in this way by undue 
lenience. Rather than offend customers it is generally 
worth while to maintain the reputation for good service 
and consideration of the interest of customers. 

Future goodwill against a present loss is usually the best 
policy if the loss is kept to its proper proportion. For 
instance, a customer who had bought an expensive wireless 
set, accidentally destroyed the valves by making a wrong 
connection, and he blamed the set. The salesman politely 
showed him what had actually happened and how the effect 
on the valve filament was like that of a sledge hammer 
instead of that of cotton wool. When the account for the 

K 
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new valves was paid, the customer was allowed a discount, 
a little hij^her than usual. This, of course, was unnecessary 
from a strictly business point of view, but it maintained the 
goodwill of the customer. You should note that in this 
instance there was a definite point in keeping the customer 
interested in, and favourably disposed towards, the business, 
in view of future supplies and service. The immediate loss 
was proportionate to the future goodwill. 

A customer comes into a shop and says ‘‘ There was a 
bad one amongst the last lot I had.” Here the salesman has 
to consider whether or not the (‘omplaint is sincere. If 
in doubt, it is advisable to replace the faulty article for a 
regular customer so long as the complaint is not repeated 
without other direct evidence of the article being bad. If 
the circumstances are such that it is essential to have further 
evidence, you can offer to replace it if the faulty article is 
returned to you. Here again, there must be a due proportion 
between the loss to the business and the retention of good¬ 
will. In the case of complaint about faults in workmanship 
of part of an expensive article, you should ask for the part 
to be returned and offer to send it back to the maker for 
replacement. 

The general rule to be applied is to meet a com¬ 
plaint HELPFULLY EVEN IF IT APPEARS UNREASONABLE, 
BUT DO NOT RISK A PRESENT LOSS WHICH IS OUT OF ALL 
PROPORTION TO THE EXPECTATION OF CONTINUED CUSTOM. 

Nervousness in customers. 

There are some peculiar manifestations of nervousness ; 
sometimes it is irritability, or excitability ; at other times it 
manifests itself as indifference, or moroseness, or even 
vacancy of mind. Shyness is another form in which it 
shows itself, but this form is not so common as the others 
mentioned. A salesman who meets any of these aspects of 
nervousness should not make the mistake of showing by his 
manner that he has noticed them. Neither should he take 
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undue advantage of them by taking control of the situation 
in a commanding or “ let-me-do-it-for-you ” manner. Such 
customers are usually very sensitive, and are quick to note 
in the act or word of a salesman any suggestion that they 
arc being “ handled.” Briskness and smartness in the 
showing of goods and calmness and gentleness in speaking 
go well together in this instance. The “ jumpiness ” of 
such customers often suggests that they are in a tremendous 
hurry. 

To attempt to “ slow down ” the customer will usually 
increase the irritability, but quietness of tone in speaking, 
accompanied by smartness in showing goods meets both 
the nervousness and its peculiar type of manifestation. 
The usual mistake made by the salesman in this instance 
is to try to overcome the customer’s irritability or 
moroseness, or to try to pass it off by a joke and make 
the customer (‘omfortable at the beginning. There is in 
this method the danger of offending the customer’s sus¬ 
ceptibility. The method is also unsound from a psycho¬ 
logical point of view\ 

The salesman should be prompt in showing goods, 

AND EXACT IN HIS ATTENTION TO THE Cl STOMKH. 


Very young customers. 

Children when shopping are out on an adventure. There 
is generally a conflict going on in their minds between 
the thing they have been told to remember, and the 
distraction provided by the “ Gnomes ” who present 
them with new wonders in their surroundings. In dealing 
with children, therefore, you should be gentle and sym¬ 
pathetic, and you should give them every encourage¬ 
ment to deliver their messages accurately. It is bad policy 
to keep a child waiting while customers are being served out 
of their turn. Your other customers will notice this, par¬ 
ticularly if they are lady customers, and will not be so well 
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disposed towards you as if they see you give a child con¬ 
siderate attention. Then, again, the child will report the 
circumstances when she goes home and your shop will be 
the one to which she is not to be sent again, “ as they keep 
her waiting too long.” 

Children are only too ready to be attracted by sym¬ 
pathetic consideration, and there are few better ways 
of securing the goodwill of parents than through the kind 
treatment of their children. There is no surer way of care¬ 
lessly losing custom than by making a child, who is on an 
errand for her parents, feel uncomfortable and disappointed. 
Failing a written note of requirements from the parent, 
you should be careful to ascertain the child’s exact message, 
and fulfil the wants in accordance with it. 

When a child’s attention is attracted, and you 
HAVE served her WELL AND CONSIDERATELY YOU HAVE 
ONE OF THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUMS. 

Men and women customers. 

Generally women are better shoppers than men, and a 
woman in the men’s department is usually more competent 
to deal with the purchase than a man in a department 
where ladies’ goods are sold. In the latter case he will 
usually want all the help the salesman can give him. He 
will be grateful for this help and you should try as far 
as possible to ascertain the wants of the particular lady 
for whom he is buying, by giving advice as to suitability 
of particular goods, fashion, style, design, etc., but not by 
asking too many questions. You should let your 

SUGGESTIONS BE IN SUCH A FORM THAT HE WILL REALISE 
THAT YOU ARE HELPING HIM TO SATISFY HIS WANTS AND 
THOSE OF THE LADY HE HAS IN MIND. YoU should try 
to ascertain through his statements, what are the most 
suitable goods for his purpose, and advise accordingly. 
For instance, there are colours which are more suitable for 
dark persons than for fair ones. This point can be mentioned 
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in a form such as “ Yes, that would suit a fair person better 
than a dark one.” The same principle of helpful advice 
applies to a lady who is buying an article for a man, but in 
a lesser degree, because women are more used to shopping 
then men. The tendency in men is to avoid doing any 
shopping ; there are exceptions of course. A man usually 
dodges in and out of a shop as quickly as possible, but a 
woman will linger and enjoy a lengthy examination of goods. 
Many men treat shopping as a necessary trial, and escape 
from it as soon as they can. But those very men will often 
strike the hardest bargain over a deal on the ’phone, or in 
their offices. The real man’s shop has yet to be discovered, 
although many attempts have been made to design one. 
When serving men customers the salesman should be 
businesslike without being “ fusi^\” 

The salesman should come to the point at once, 

AND ALTHOUGH OFFERING A SELECTION FOR CHOICE, SHOULD 
TRY TO UNDERSTAND PROMPTLY WHAT IS SUITABLE AND 
WHAT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION IN USE TO THE PARTICULAR 
MAN CUSTOMER. 

The foreign customer. 

Many foreigners come to buy in the shops of large cities, 
particularly seaports. A foreigner who can speak English 
fairly well does not present any great difficulty, but his 
tastes and requirements may be unusual, and the sales¬ 
man must be prepared to meet those tastes by showing 
suitable goods. With experience this is an easy matter, 
but for the salesman who is new to the situation it may 
cause some surprise, and will certainly need patience 
and close attention to the description given by the customer. 
Where a foreigner can speak little or no English there is 
an additional difficulty, and the salesman can then only 
rely on the showing of goods. In his talk he should use 
words which are easily understood, and he should speak 
slowly. The attention and the interest of the customer 
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should be directed to the goods and the features of interest 
in them should be pointed out. 

If the customer can speak a little English, the salesman 
can use very simple adjectives in describing the goods, 
for instance, “ strong ” instead of “ durable ” or will 
wear a long time ” : “ pretty (lace) ” instead of “ neat trim¬ 
mings ” or “ lovely effect,” etc. The salesman should avoid 
any suggestion that the foreigner’s methods are a joke, 
and he should keep his sense of humour carefully subdued ; 
he should not talk to other assistants in a laughing manner, 
as the foreigner will resent any actions which suggest that 
he is being made a subject of humour. In stating prices, 
you should be careful to state them clearly, so that the 
customer understands. Fortunately the arabic numerals 
are almost international and a written or printed price 
speaks for itself, and may be made clear by showing 
the coins which are required in payment. “ Half-a-crown ” 
“ one and tuppence,” and such phrases are unsuitable. 
“ Two shillings and six pennies ” or “ one shilling and two 
pennies ” are better understood. 

In speaking to such a customer you should talk 

SLOWLY, AND USE SHORT EXPRESSIVE PHRASES INSTEAD OF 
LONG ONES ; GIVE YOUR UNDIVIDED ATTENTION TO UNDER¬ 
STANDING WHAT IS WANTED, AND COMMUNICATE YOUR 
SELLING “ TALK ” BY DEFINITELY SHOWING ONE POINT AT 
A TIME IN THE GOODS DISPLAYED. 


Customers with physical disabilities. 

A customer who has a peculiar way of speaking, or a 
peculiar look, or whose eyesight is bad, needs every sym¬ 
pathy from the salesman, and, of course, is usually given the 
best attention possible. But there is one point which needs 
emphasizing. Such customers are generally highly sensitive 
and easily ruffled. Of course, common politeness de¬ 
mands the offering of a chair to a customer who is lame, 
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or who looks tired, and this should be done as though it is 
your intention to make the customer feel comfortable 
before you attend to her wants. You are the host and she 
is your guest for the time being. 

Your methods should be of the kindest and you 

SHOULD avoid ANY SUGGESTION THAT THE DISABILITY 
CREATES ANY DIFFICULTY AT ALL. 

The impatient customer. 

When one customer is waiting until the salesman is free 
to serve her, a difficult situation arises if the customer 
who is being served is very slow in coming to a decision, 
and the waiting customer is showing signs of impatience. 
On the one hand the customer being served will usually 
resent the salesman leaving her to serve someone else, 
and on the other hand a sale may be lost by the impatient 
customer leaving the shop. The solving of the difficulty 
depends largely on the tact displayed by the salesman. 
He must decide according to the situation, and in relation 
to the type of goods being shown, as well as to the value 
and nature of the transaction itself. For instance, a sale 
of an expensive fur coat should not be endangered in order 
to attend a customer whose wants are unknown. 

In the case of articles of lesser value which are in such a 
variety that it requires some time for certain customers 
to decide which they like best, the second customer can 
be shown a selection. Some such phrase to the first customer 
as Excuse me ” or “ Just a moment, please ” or “Will 
you look through this range ? ” will be helpful. If the 
second customer tends to monopolise your attention after 
you have rapidly ascertained her requirements, and have 
shown her some goods so that her attention is for the moment 
centred on them and not nursing her impatience, you 
should keep in mind that in fairness the first customer 
must claim your services. Even if she has been slow at 
first she will then realise that time is of importance to you 
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and the situation as between the two customers is obvious 
to both of them. 

If the second customer is really in a hurry and says so, 
you can ask permission of the first customer to serve 
the second one first, but let the request come from the 
second customer in the first instance. The mistake here 
would be deliberately to neglect the first customer for the 
second. If you can interest each of them so that one can 
easily examine goods while you give attention to the other, 
you should, of course, do so. This method of dealing with 
two customers at once is applicable only to cases where you 
are likely to lose one customer by the slowness of another, 
or by the impatience of the one who is waiting. It is also 
applicable to periods during which there are a large number 
of customers in the shop waiting to be served. In other 
cases, ONE customer at a time should be the rule. 

Certain “ types ” of customer have been mentioned by 
way of helping you to understand how best they can be 
dealt with. In the course of your work you will meet many 
other “types ” of customers and many more characteristics. 
You should study each customer and learn by experience 
what has pleased them and what was the mistake you made 
when they seemed displeased or when the sale did not 
materialise. You have one important advantage over most 
of your customers if you are efficient : you know more 
about the goods than they do. 


CiosiNG THE Sale. 

At some point or other in the sale the customer decides 
for or against the purchase of the goods. When a customer 
decides to buy, the decision is the result of a desire to 
possess the goods so that the customer’s wants will be satis¬ 
fied. The desire is the result of the prompting of some 
instinct or emotion, and the exercise of judgment by the 
customer. A decision not to buy arises from some form of 
di'-satisfaction with the goods—equally the result of the 
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(xercise of judgment. A negative decision is rarely the 
result of the failure of the goods themselves to arouse some 
feeling in the mind of the customer, because goods are not 
made to offend but to attract; but if the want is weak in 
the first instance the salesman may easily destroy it by a 
wrong method which is in opposition to the customer’s 
desire. 


Suggestion. 

This IS the most powerful lever the salesman has in 
getting a customer to decide to buy. It must, however, 
work in harmony with the customer’s wishes. When the 
general idea in the customer’s mind is known to the salesman, 
his suggestions should be of such a nature that they will help 
to clarify this idea and to make it more definite. Then, 
the suggestion of utility and satisfaction to be had from 
the goods should be made as clearly as possible by demon¬ 
strating how that utility and satisfaction can be obtained. 
The suggestion which lies in this part of the salesman’s work 
is the most powerful because it creates in the mind of the 
customer the desire to possess the goods. Without this 
desire a sale does not usually take place. If it is present 
in a high degree, the sheer force of the desire will quickly 
close the sale. In other words, to close a sale you should 
make the customer want the goods shown, and make him 
want that one of the goods in which he has shown the 
greatest interest and which you know will best suit his 
purposes. Suggestion is your most powerful ally at this stage 
of the sale, and not pressure. 


Putting goods away. 

It is advisable to put away those goods in which a customer 
is obviously not interested—^these represept your guesses at 
the customer’s needs. When a final selection of a suitable 
range of goods is to be made, the customer’s attention 
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should be held to one of them if possible. Goods may be 
left on the counter during the sale so as to save time, but 
those goods which are rejected should be moved aside. 
Any show of impatience on your part will damage the 
prospect of the sale, so you must be patient if a customer 
is vacillating from one article to another, and be quite 
cheerful even if you have to bring out goods which were at 
first rejected. 

Final suggestions. 

When a customer is obviously in a difficulty as to which 
article to choose, the difficulty may arise from a positive 
or negative state of mind towards the goods. In the first 
case he is favourably disposed towards them, and wants 
one but cannot make up his mind which to choose. Some¬ 
times a suggestion with regard to socks, ties, shirts, etc. 
can be made by telling the customer that if he takes 
more than one article the price will be at a cheaper rate. 
He can thus gain an advantage in price and at the same 
time satisfy his doubt as to which not to take. Another 
method can be adopted if he is not willing to take more 
than one. This second method is the bringing out of an 
important selling point to obtain his decision. In selling 
most articles where there is a large variety of designs to 
choose from, it is better to have in reserve a good selling 
point which you can put forward where a customer is 
finding a difficulty in making a selection. You can, of 
course, do this most effectively at this stage of the sale 
because you will know better what goods are likely to 
suit the customer. 

When the customer, however, is in a negative state of 
mind towards the goods, he is usually doubtful whether to 
take them or leave them. In that case you should, if 
possible, show other goods which vary a little from those 
which he has already seen. You will generally know, 
from what he has said, the nature of the objection which is 
causing him to doubt whether or not to buy. You should 
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then endeavour to meet the objection according to its nature, 
and in the manner explained in the first part of this chapter. 
Generally, if the goods just fail to make the right appeal 
you should help by bringing forward other points which are 
likely to bring about a favourable decision. “ We are 
selling a lot of those goods ’’ is not so good as “ We cannot 
guarantee to get any repeats of those goods at the present 
price ” or “ Wc have been notified by the makers that the 
present price is likely to be increased ” or That is the 
latest design and we are the first to suppl}^ it in this district.” 
It is generally out of place for the salesman to suggest 
to a customer “ That is what I wear myself.” In the 
case of mechanical or electrical appliances where long 
satisfaction in use is a selling point, your own experience 
may be valuable, but in articles of dress the suggestion 
that you “ wear it yourself ” is of doubtful advantage. 

After the sale. 

When a customer’s decision has been made you should 
not think that the sale is complete. A few words of 
commendation on the choice which has been made will 
help the customer to feel more satisfied. If she has a 
bargain do not fail to tell her so. If the goods are such 
that service in connection with supplying parts, fittings, etc., 
is necessary, you should give an account of the points in 
the service-after-sale which you offer. Also mention your 
delivery services. In connection with delivery you should 
take great care to make an accurate note of the name and 
address, and your handwriting should be clear so that it 
cannot be misread by the delivery department. It is better 
to print in small capitals both name and address rather than 
to risk a mistake. 

When the sale is complete the salesman should not make 
the customer feel that he has lost all interest in her now that he 
has got her to buy. The same courtesy and attention should 
be displayed as if the sale were just beginning. 
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Suggestion for other purchases. 

The salesman should be prepared to suggest other lines 
of goods to the customer. This will often bring to the 
mind of the customer an article which she wants but 
hasn’t for the moment thought about. Of course, when 
a customer has bought an article to which there are 
accessories, the salesman would be lacking in ability if 
he did not suggest these accessories, and mention their 
utility. Where a customer has bought dress material he 
should not fail to bring to her notice the fact that trimmings, 
linings, etc., are to be obtained in other departments. 
The salesman should notice any remarks by the customer in 
the course of the sale which suggests an interest in other 
goods, and he should use this information when making 
suggestions for other purchases. For instance, a customer 
who has mentioned that he is going abroad, or on holiday, 
should be told about goods which are likely to be useful to 
hiln during his absence from home. Similarly, a customer 
who is obviously buying in view of intended marriage, or in 
view of a change of residence, will generally be pleased if 
the salesman suggests goods which are likely to be wanted, 
but which for the moment had been forgotten. 

Where a customer has had doubts about the wisdom of 
the purchase, you should try to give her that assurance of 
value and satisfaction which is lacking, and try to make her 
feel that she has obtained an article which will give the 
satisfaction desired. The customer’s attention should 
always be drawn to those methods of using an article which 
will give the best satisfaction, and which will prevent 
damage or loss by wrong methods of cleaning or handling. 


A SALE IS A GOOD SALE WHEN THE CUSTOMEB. HAS EECEIVED 
THE SATISFACTION WHICH SHE EXPECTED FROM THE GOODS. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VI 

1. Give reasons for the view that in selling goods long 
arguments should be avoided. How would you meet 
the objections of customers so as to avoid an argument ? 

2. Customers sometimes raise objections to the goods or 
service with a view of making an excuse for not buying. 
Give instances, and state how such excuses should be 
met. 

3. How would you meet the following objections to the 
sale of goods which you are showing to a customer ? 

(a) “I can get that cheaper elsewhere.” 

(b) “ I should like to look round before I decide.” 

(c) “I think I will leave it over at present.” 

4. ‘‘ Indecision in a customer usually arises from some 
fault in salesmanship.” Do you agree with this state¬ 
ment ? Give reasons for your answer. 

5. Give three instances where a customer has arrived at 
a state oc indecision, and state what methods you would 
adopt to bring about a decision to buy. 

6. What is wrong with the following argument: 

“ This article is very cheap ; it is the best of its 
kind at the price ; all our customers have been 
satisfied with it; therefore it meets the needs of 
everyone who wants this particular article ” ? 
Relate 3 ^our answer to particular goods selected by 
yourself. 

7. What steps would you take to meet the following 
objection to an immediate sale : 

“ I would like my husband to see it first ” ? 

8. In what way does it help you in selling when a customer 
brings a friend to advise on a purchase of goods ? 
In what way does it hinder a sale ? What methada 
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should you adopt so that the friend is both a help to 
the salesman and the customer ? 

9. What questions arise in your mind when a customer 
after looking at some goods, says : 

“ I am only looking at them on behalf of a friend ” ? 
How would you answer those questions ? 

10. How would you meet the following objections to the 
goods you are showing ? : 

(a) “ I want something a little cheaper.” 

(b) “I want something better than those.” 

(c) “ The colour does not suit me.” 

(d) “ I prefer X’s make.” 

11. Set out a list of definite advantages of the goods with 
which you are familiar, and state how your knowledge 
of those advantages helps you to meet the objections 
of customers. 

12. What is the difference between a “ type ” of customer, 
and a type of person ? 

13. Make a list of the characteristics of customers which 
express themselves in their attitude towards the goods 
you sell. Mention characteristics which are favourable 
and unfavourable, and state how you would deal with 
each one when making a sale. 

14. If you find that a customer is silent when you are 
showing goods, is there anything in the actions or 
expression of the customer which will help you to show 
suitable goods ? If so, describe what actions or 
expressions will help you. 

15. What steps would you take to persuade a customer to 
talk about the goods you are showing ? 

16. Certain customers always seem to select the goods 
which give the most value for the price at which they 
are offered. Is this an advantage or disadvantage to 
the shop ? Give reasons for your answer. 
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17. Give some instances in which customers by their 
methods of buying and knowledge of the uses of goods 
have helped you to a better understanding of the 
selling points in those goods. 

18. Which customer would you prefer to serve, 

(a) an undecided customer, or 

(b) a decided one ? 

Give your reasons. 

19. Assuming you know that a certain customer is “ hard 
to please ” what methods would you adopt so that the 
customer will come to a decision as quickly as possible ? 

20. Some customers like you to think that they themselves 
know all that is necessary about the goods. What 
must you avoid in selling to such customers ? 

21. State generally how the complaints of customers should 
V)e met. 

22. Mention three complaints which customers have made 
either about the goods, or the services. State, with 
reasons, how best those complaints can be met. 

23. Docs nervousness in a customer always express itself 
by silence and shyness ? If not, what other actions of 
a customer will help you to know that the customer 
has a nervous temperament ? How would you deal 
with this characteristic when selling goods ? 

24. Give your own ideas of the points of good salesmanship 
which should be used in dealing with 

(a) Very young persons 

(b) Men customers 

(c) Women customers. 

25. What alterations in your methods of selling would 
you adopt in dealing with a foreign customer 

(a) who could speak no English, 

(b) who could speak a little broken English ? 
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26. While you are serving one customer, you see another 
customer impatiently waiting. How, and under what 
conditions, can you help the impatient customer ? 

27. “ Suggestion is a lever which will remove objections, 
and bring decision to the mind of a customer.” Do 
you agree with this statement ? In your answer 
quote instances of definite suggestions which are 
suitable to meet a given set of circumstances. 

28. What suggestions can you make to a customer’s mind 
in your handling of goods ? 

29. To what extent is it advisable to make suggestions 
for other purchases on completion of a sale ? Are 
there any circumstances where it is inadvisable to 
do so ? 
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CHAPTER VII 


ADVERTISING. I 

“ Lay on and do not spare. 

“ No man^s merit can be fairly judged if he is not known : and how can 
it be known if he keeps entirely in the background f ” 

Hazlitt, 

Advertising is a study in itself and is part of the work 
of distributing goods. To be able to advertise effectively 
needs knowledge of a special kind. It is, however, so closely 
connected with salesmanship that, by a study of its general 
principles and metliods, you will be better able to understand 
some of the deta ’s of your work as a salesman. 

Salesmanship and advertising. 

You know that ^ motion-picture film consists of a series of 
separate pictures, each one taken at an instant of time. 
The whole series presents a succession of events. If you 
compare the effect of the motion-picture with that of a 
projecting lantern giving a series of still pictures you will 
get a fair idea of the difference between the salesman’s 
work and that of the advertiser. While the salesman is 
showing a variety, and is continually adapting himself to 
the conditions which arise from moment to moment, the ad¬ 
vertiser is trying to convey his appeal by a succession of 
still pictures. In advertising, also, the appeal is made to a 
number of people at once, while the salesman is dealing 
with one at a time. For purposes of your study of adver- 
tising you should regard it as a cross-section of the work 
of salesmanship. 

The Appeal to a Number of Persons, and the Appeal 
TO AN Individual. 

An advertisement to be effective must have a wide appeal; 

163 
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it must meet a general rather than an individual need, 
while in salesmanship there is the opportunity to study the 
particular tastes, personality, and characteristics of a 
particular customer, and to adjust the sale activities to 
those conditions. Fig. 1 is an illustration of an advertise¬ 
ment which has a wide appeal. You should compare that 
illustration with the following particulars of a prospective 
customer who is interested in the general appeal, but who 
must be convinced that his own particular needs will be 
satisfied. 

Name : 

Address : 

Occupation : 

Age : 

Income : 

Status: 

Insurances: 


Health : 

Special 

circumstances : xraveis aoroaa on tne continent, in 
Australia and New Zealand. 

In this instance the services of life assurance are being 
sold, and the agent (or salesman) would adjust the con¬ 
ditions of the policy to the needs of A.B., the person who is 
interested in the insurance. Thus, the advertisement 
appeals generally. The salesman would meet the special 
circumstances of one “ prospect ” at a time, and would adapt 
his offer to the particular needs of one customer at a 
time. 

Salesmanship deals mainly with the latter part of the 
work, i.e., adjustment to a particular want, while advertising 
deals mainly with the former, i.e., adjustment to a general 
want. The salesman in his demonstration and selling talk 


A.B. 

230, Springwood Grove, Bixtowe. 
Woollen Manufacturer's Agent. 

35. 

£400—£500 per annum. 

Married—three children. 

One with X Insurai -e Co.—life and 
endowment policy fo £300 —premium 
£13 per annum. 

Good. 


rry i i i 


• 1 M • i 
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takes into account the needs of the particular customer he 
is serving in a more intensive way than the advertiser can 
hope to do. 


Thk Appeal. 

The appeal of any advertisement should therefore be one 
which is directed to mankind in general or to a group of 
persons. To make the appeal effective it must relate to a 
general need' common to the group. For instance, an 
advertisement of tooth-paste should have a wide appeal ; 
an advertisement of a motoring rug will appeal to the owners 
of motor-cars ; a cure for rheumatism, to sufferers from that 
malady. The first point to consider in the appeal is therefore 
the nature of the want which is in the minds of the group 
to which the appeal is addressed, and how that want can be 
satisfied. Thus, an analysis of a tooth-paste is not so good 
an appeal as are the effects of its use—cleanliness, health 
and beauty; of the motor rug, comfort, warmth and cosiness ; 
of the remedy for rheumatism, freedom from pain and 
a return to activity, energy and happiness. Thus the appeal 
is to an emotion, sentiment or instinct, common to a group 
of people, coupled with a suggestion of satisfaction in use. 
A technical analysis of the articles mentioned would not be 
an effective appeal although it might be interesting to 
expert chemists, or textile manufacturers. 

Simplicity in the appeai. 

Complicated reasoning is npt generally suitable for ad¬ 
vertising purposes. A puzzle, such as a cross-word puzzle, 
may serve to impress on the mind the name and qualities 
of a particular article, and may, under certain circumstances, 
be a successful advertisement, but an advertisement w^ctL 
hides its purpose is generally in a wrong~Tdrm. It should 
not be necessary to work out a puzzle before learning the 
name of a proprietary article. Neither should a complicated 
process of reasoning be necessary before the qualities of 
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that article are discovered. The appeal should be easily 
understood and easily remembered. If the appeal is com- 
plica^d with another idea not closely^aSsociafed with the 
article itself it will usually fall in its purpose. The following 
elTample will illustrate this point—a Building society, 
wishing to impress investors with the idea of security as 
compared with risky speculation, issues the following 
advertisement : 


GOLD ! 

Do YOU want to make money quickly ? 

Invest your money in the 

GOLD EXTRACTION SYNDICATE 
formed for the purpose of extracting 
Gold from Sea-water. 

Scientific Proof. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 10, p. 480, 
gives the exact proportion of gold in sea-water 
as *5 to 267 parts in 100 million. The Syndicate 
has acquired from an eminent chemist the patent 
rights of a cheap and simple process of extraepk^^ 
the gold. 

How we get the GOLD. 

Windmills along the coast will pump the water to 
huge reservoirs; from there the water will be fed 
by gravitation to an extractmg plant, and thence 
to the sea—minus the gpldv 

A ton of gold will sell for more than £80,000. 

There are TEN THOUSAND MILLION TONS . 
of gold in the sea. 

Only a limited number of shares are available. 
Apply at once for prospectus. 

Following this is the real advertisement of the building 

society: 
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THE ABOVE IS A GET-RICH-QUICK 
SCHEME. DO NOT BE TEMPTED. WE 
OFFER YOU A SOUND FIVE PER CENT. 
INVESTMENT. INVEST YOUR SAVINGS. 

DO NOT LOSE THEM. 

The result of this advertisement, where two ideas are 
put before the public, is likely to be a large number of 
applications for a prospectus of the Gold Extraction Syn¬ 
dicate. The appeal of the advertisement would confuse 
the mind of the reader, and would even lead him to the 
wrong line of action. Two ideas are introduced, each one 
the opposite of the other. As such prominence is given 
to the wrong idea it is likely that it would claim more 
attention than the right one. 

Purpose of the appeal. 

As shown in the example just given, the purpose of the 
appeal i^ any advertisement must be quite TTeaf and uh- 
|disguised. The following matters should be carefully con- 
|sidered so that the appeal will have the best chance of 
tieing effective : 

1. The group of persons or class to whom the appeal 

is addressed. 

2. The advertising medium to be used. 

8. Marketing conditions affecting the methods of dis¬ 
tribution of the commodity or services. 

1. The prospects —(or persons to whom the appeal is 
addressed.) If t he commodity is used or capable of being 
us^^,J>y all mem community, the advertisement 

shoidd appeal to some well-fen^ which is 

conmjsja. to jail. Commodities such as soap, foodstuffs, 
tooth-paste, clothing of all kinds, sweetmeats, games, in¬ 
surance services, etc., all have a utility which is general 
rather than special. In such ^cases tte appeal should be 
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one that is immediately understood, without difficulty. 
The use of scientific terms and technical explanations is 
out of place in connection with the type of commodity 
mentioned. A w ell-chosen picture, or arrangement of 
type which 'Kings into prominence some general selling 
point, is most suitable. 

““Tf the cpmmpdity is one for which there is a demand 
limited to a particular class, the appeal should be directed 
td^that class. Tlie demand for machine tools, raw materials 
iK"" manufacturing purposes, machinery, text-books, etc., 
is limited to the particular class of persons who use them. 
In many cases such as these, technical and scientific details, 
not understood by the general reader, have a powerful 
appeal to a group who are trained and experienced in a 
jmfttcular trade. The tensile strength of steel or the^ 
actinic properties of light have an appeal to a technical 
expert which would be non-effective to the general reader 
because in the latter case they are not easily understood ; 
but in the former case they give some very definite and neces¬ 
sary information. Then, again, articles of very high yalue^ 
such as pictures b;^well-known artists, large estates, ex-\ 
pensive and luxurious motor-cars, rare coins, or postage 
stamps, etc., appeal to comparatively few people because 
of the high prices. When such articles are advertised the 
appeal must be one which will attract the attention of a 
selected class with particular interests, particular knowledge, 
and particular requirements. 

2. The advertising medium. This should be chosen in 
relation to the commodity. Hoardings, newspapers and | 
the story maga^wnes are suitable for articles of general 
utility, because they are intended to interest the general 
public rather than to interest a particular group. Trade 
papers, technical magazines, and scientific or professional 
journals, are intended to interest a particular section of the 
public. The people who read them have particular interests 
to which an advertisement can appeal. 
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3. Marketing conditions. An advertisement by the pro¬ 
ducer of an article is sometimes used to sell goods 
wholesaler or retailer, and not to the consumer. The appeal 
m this case is a special one because of the methods adopted 
for distribution. Thus a circular letter to retailers would 
emphasize the advantages of taking up an agency for the 
goods, or would offer assistance in selling and window 
displays, but, to the consumer, the appeal would emphasize 
the qualities of the article and where it could be obtained. 
Then, again, a commodity, such as a patent medicine, may 
be advertised In two ways, each one having an appeal suited 
to the particular methods to be adopted in its distribution. 
A remedy for influenza may be advertised by bringing the 
name prominently before the public, so that when a person 
wants to obtain the remedy he will go to a chemist and ask 
for “ X’s Influenza Mixture.” A similar commodity may 
be advertised in such a way that the reader is requested to 
send cash direct to the advertiser. The, appeal in the 
first case would be intended to impress the name of the 
commodity on the mind of the reader so that when he 
does buy he will think of that name ; and in the second case 
to urge the reader to make the decision to buy at once, or, 
at least, to let him know the particular place where that 
article can be obtained direct. The appeal should therefore 
be made in relation to the particular “ trade channels ” 
which are chosen for its distribution. 

In the case of a particular “ market,” the conditions which 
aff&f that market must be observed when the appeal is 
made. For instance, in the case of a commodity advertised 
for sale in a foreign country, ^e appeal should not offend 
4 ny religious, political or social* susceptibilities of the 
people themselves. The inclusion, in an advertisement, of a 
picture, say, of a bull in the Indian market, or a dragon 
in the Chinese market, may offend susceptibilities and the 
appeal ^would fail. In certain markets among primitive 
peoples a peculiar colour on the package may be a good or 
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bad omen. Again, in this country, an incongruous effect 
would result from the illustration of a man in a dress suit 
wearing a soft “ Homburg ” hat, but in the United States 
it would not be so incongruous, on account of differences 
in social habits. 

An appeal in which the price of a commodity is prominent 
must not infringe the conditions of trade organisations. 
For instance, the manufacturer who advertised his cars 
at less than catalogue price would definitely damage the 
relationships between himself and his agents, although he 
may not definitely commit an illegal act in doing so. 

The nature of the appeal. 

The appeal itself should be adjusted to the particular 
desires of the consumers. These desires arise primarily 
from the instincts or emotions, and the appeal of any 
a dve rtisement should have as its basis an appeal to one 
of t hose instincts or emotions. The bodily needs which 
are supplied in such a variety of forms arise from an 
inborn desire to maintain life, and to protect it from any 
form of^dahger. Thus, foodstuffs appeal on account of 
their nourishment, taste and food values ; sometimes they 
are advertised as aids in protecting the body from cold, 
damp or disease. The desire for health is appealed to in 
advertising medicines, system?” of physical exercises, etc., 
as well as in foodstuffs. The relationship of individuals 
in socie ty is the cause of many wants and desires ; probably 
the chief of these is self-expression. The appeal of advertise¬ 
ments for courses oT mental training largely appeal to that 
desire for self-expression, as also do the advertisements of 
wearing apparel. This desire for self-expression is intensified 
by the d esire of self-assertion, or the desire to do a little better 
than our neighbours. It is often called ambitioa and it 
has a great appeal to youth. Closely allied to this is the 
desire to do things which we find our acquaintances and 
fnends at<^ doirigr of motor cars, wireless apparatus, 

furniture, newspapers, etc., have the appeal of enabling 
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us to maintain and expand our social connection with 
others around us. Tht Hren^th of a habit such as smoking, 
the use of cosmetics, shaving, carrying a watch, etc., is also 
a potent force in the desire for certain commodities. 

Just as the strength of a habit makes it easy to do certain 
things, so it is just as difficult for a consumer to change his 
habits. The introduction of the safety razor needed an 
advertising appeal which persuaded people to change a habit; 
the use of the vacuum cleaner had the same opposition to 
meet. All goods which are intended to replace other goods 
in general use can be sold only when the consumer has been 
educated or persuaded to change a habit; in this sense 
the appeal must be an educational one. In order to make 
the appeal effective, a knowledge of the consumer’s desires, 
rather than his ability to analyse the goods, must be relied 
upon. 

The variety of desires, habits, emotions, sentiments, and 
wants of people makes it difficult to select any particular 
one of them for the chief appeal of an advertisement. Tooth¬ 
pastes, for instance, are advertised as appealing to beauty, 
health, cleanliness, happiness, protecting the teeth from 
decay and the various ills which accompany decayed teeth, 
freshness and good temper, sweetness of breath, preserving 
and strengthening the gums, smoothness in use, and 
pleasantness of taste and odour. WWch is the best fprm of 
Appeal can only bp determined by results; one type gf 
appeal may be strong for some persons and weak for others ; 
lor instance, those persons who are suffering from definite 
trouble with their teeth would favour a cure for that trouble, 
beauty would be a strong appeal to ladies, while cleanliness 
and teeth preservation would have a general appeal. 

TYie basis of the appeal. 

In any commodity the strength of the appeal is determined 
by the strength of the desires which prompt people to buy 
that commodity, The following are groups of those desires 
or interests placed in the order of their relative importance: 
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First Group Self-preservation; e.g., food, warmth, 

shelter. This includes maintenance of 
health and efficiency, and the definite 
curing of bodily suffering, disease or 
other ailments. 

Second Group Parental instincts, such as protection of 
children, ministering to their comforts, 
pleasures, and happiness. 

Third Group Social desires; including self-assertion or 
ambition, sociability, imitation, desire for 
company, fashion and the desire to conform 
to social customs, ceremonial and con¬ 
ventional activities. 

y 

Fourth Group The desire for security; e.g., warranties 

and guarantees given with the goods, the 
reliability and reputation of the manu¬ 
facturer or merchant, the genuineness of 
the article and oj the materials of which 
it is composed.'^ 

You should notice that this grouping is one in which the 
relative strength of an appeal in general is given. It is 
not applicable to any one particular commodity but to 
commodities as a whole. In deciding to choose the strongest 
appeal for any particular commodity, consideration must be 
given to that particular commodity itself and how far it 
lends itself to the grouping given. For instance, economy 
in use might be a very effective appeal in case of the cheaper 
type of motor-car or trade motor-van, but comfort, appear¬ 
ance, and social distinction would constitute effective 
appeals for a high-priced car when economy was not the 
first consideration. In the case of soap for a laundry or 
a finisher of cloth, the cleansing qualities, chemical con- 
stitumts, and action of the soap would be important, but 
for personal use, the appeal to beauty, pleasantness in use, 
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the effect on the skin, disinfectant properties, etc., would 
have a greater appeal. 

In the case of new commodities which are put on the 
market for the first time, the appeal should be new, and 
distinct from the appeal of similar commodities already in 
juse. This distinctiveness may in itself be of less value than 
the primary appeal, but it is essential for distinguishing the 
new from the old. For instance, the selling appeal of a gas 
cooker has been for a long time recognised as ‘‘ general con¬ 
venience ” and “ ease of control.” This would not, however, 
be the most effective appeal for a new cooker which, say, 
had a more effective system of control, which regulated 
automatically the heat, and which made it easier to determine 
the times for cooking a variety of foods. It would be the 
new controls which would have the greatest appeal, because 
the convenience and ease of control of the ordinary cooker 
have been already recognised. 

When it is advisable, in relation to a commodity, to find 
out to which particular desire of the prospective customer 
an appeal should be made, it is often useful to have test 
advertisements and check one result against another. The 
appeal of any advertisement is to though^ feeling and action. 
The test of the strength of the appeal is its effect on sales. 

Fig. 2 is given as an illustration of an appeal to “ emotion.” 

Fig. 3 is an example of an advertising appeal to another 
emotion. 

Fig. 4 appeals to the instinct of self-preservation in the 
form of health and comfort. 


Study the advertisements. 

When reading the chapters on Advertising you should 
refer to the advertisements given as illustrations. You 
should notice how the various principles in« advertising are 
exemplified, and, by comparison of one advertisement with 
another, how each one achieves its purpose. 
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WHEN HUSBANDS LOVE 


Lary... 

you're jusl wonderful 

TT S a joy to sec you. Morning 
after morning. Month after 
month. What luck for me. 

Ten Golden years weVe had to¬ 
gether. Even now, I hate leaving 
you each morning. 

But needs must.The 9,6 won't wait. 
Please pass that delicious Golden 
Shred. 

After you—I love it best in ail 
the world. 

Golden Shred. Golden Head 1 
Now Fm off. 

Cheerio I 111 soon be home again. 


tibe worlds finest marmalade, made 
only by Robertson, from fresh fruit 
and pure sugar. 


Fia. 2. 
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WANTED 




f, 


or 


WANTED: One roly-poly baby. 
A wide, shallow bath with room for 
rollicking. A mild soap, a warmed, 
ilufiy towel, a chair with stumpy legs 
to make a capacious lap, and a tii> 
of Johnson’s Baby Powder to put a 
bloom on his rose-leaf skin, to keep 
those curious crinkles and creases 
dry and cool and comforted—John¬ 
son's Baby Powder in particular 
because it is soft and flaky talc. 
Not like starch, Johnson’s Baby 
Powder stays fresh indefinitely and 
is never caked or congealed by acci- 
dental moisture. Nurses recom¬ 
mend it. Doctors approve it. Ncvct 
buy a powder loose — or it will vary. 


^BABY POWDER 
Best for Baby 



ALSO ]ohns 9 n '8 Baby Soap, 
mild as milk. Also Johnson's 
Baby Cream . healing 1 

WRITE for oui'Booklet: " The 
Care of Baby's Skin." Gladly 
sent free on rcQuest. 


JOHNSON 6t JOHNSON (GT. BRITAIN) LIMITED. DEPT, U. 
21. SLOUGH TRADING ESTATE. BUCKS. 

PlO. 3. 

(R^oductd by kind permission of 
Messrs. Johnson dr Johnson.) 
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Yoht Bl 0 Ctrio»t Contractor or Loeai -Supply meSS. Models, SlzeS and 


FircM. Point free. 


WBL.COM E WAPMTH AT WIUu! 


CARBON COMPANY. 

Lemmon Shwroonta: 

ta Biirom f tr«^ OxforA ttrMa W.t 
mi 4 lA. Upp«r Ambw ttraot S.0.4 


Workt: CARRON. STIRUNGSHIRE. 

ff^^^I^orpcoi ^a^Aerenft Bdlabvgk. ««ocf«St 
m^Sria aiM«ov: B<MhMMiat..C.l. Bri*t«l: MbmSl 


H 


Fio. 4. 

{Reprodueed hy kind permission of 
Messrs, Catron Company.) 
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Attkacting the Attention. 

Novelty and the unusual. 

A group of 200 students who had for some years passed 
along a certain corridor when walking from one class room 
to another, were questioned about a small window let in 
the wall about half-way along the corridor. 120 of these 
students stated definitely that there was no window there 
at all; 40 stated that there was a window, but none of 
them could define its position, half of them placing it on 
the wrong wall; of the remaining 40 who gave the position 
of the window with some degree of accuracy, only 10 could 
describe its form and dimensions. This is a concrete 
example of the lack of power of observation. 

Unless people are definitely trained to observe, the power 
is usually weak. In advertising, therefore, it is necessary to 
assume that people do not observe unless their attention 
is definitely attracted to an object. The passing of a tram- 
car or motor-bus, although of considerable size, and not by 
any means silent, is often unnoticed by people who are used 
to them. An aeroplane overhead will usually cause people 
to stand a moment and crane their necks to look up at it, 
even though the noise is less and the position is not 
nearly so readily ascertained. Even the novelty of the 
aeroplane is gradually disappearing, and in time its passing 
will be as easily ignored as that of the road vehicle. To get 
the attention of people, then, an advertisement must have 
in it something of novelty, or an unusual association. 

In printed advertisements, colour, differences of type, 
arrangement of type, a picture, etc. give the necessary 
distinction and variety. 

A phrase in a new setting, such as, “ O sleep, O gentle 
sleep, nature’s soft nurse ” (Shakespeare’s King Henry 
IV) is an instance. If this is accompanied by a suitable 
picture, the original application is directed to another 
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idea. In an advertisement of a well-known supper drink 
such a phrase is in a new setting. It thus attracts the 
attention not because of the newness of the words, but 
because of their new association. 

The attention of people is attracted more quickly 
BY novelty and BY ANY SITUATION OR ASSOCIATION WHICH 
PRESENTS AN UNUSUAL ASPECT. 


Incongruity. 

Although the attention is more readily attracted by 
something unusual, it is bad advertising which makes 
the novelty too much out of keeping with the object of 
the advertisement. For instance, a mixture of dull greens 
and yellow in an advertisement of foodstuffs may suggest 
biliousness or liver troubles to sensitive persons, and, because 
of the choice of colours, would attract the attention in the 
wrong way. Similarly, quotations which are out of place, 
such as “ Beauty is only skin deep ” in connection with a 
course in beauty treatment, would at first sight be incon¬ 
gruous. It would require augmentative matter to put the 
phrase in its right relationship to the treatment, or goods 
offered for the treatment. Therefore, while an advertisement 
should arrest the attention it should not be done by some¬ 
thing that is incongruous, or in bad taste, or out of keeping 
with the subject of the advertisement. 

The Use of white space. 

Fig. 5 is an example of the type of advertisement which 
attracts the attention in a proper way. The arrangement 
of picture in black and white and the pleasing and attractive 
unusualness of the subject of the picture make it very effec¬ 
tive. The effect is obtained without incongruity or any 
suggestion which is out of keeping with the subject of the 
advertisement, although a situation is illustrated which has 
a spice of humour in it. 
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Comprehensioii. 

Any advertisement sliould attract the attention in su(*h 
a way that its purpose is spontaneously indicated. If it 
becomes necessary to read closely into the explanatory 
matter, the advertisement is weak from the point of 
view of its power of attracting attention. In the printed 
matter which is to catch the eye first, there should be 
simplicity in construction of sentences. Only those words 
which can be easily understood should be used. Pictures, 
which convey an idea associated with the subject of the adver¬ 
tisement, are very powerful aids in attracting attention. They 
were probably the first form of writing, and their hold on most 
people is very deep-rooted and strong. As an instance, 
you should compare the value of the picture in Fig. 5 with 
the paragraph in smaller type beginning “ It keeps its wearer 
dry when it rains ...” The small type merely emphasises 
the effect of the picture itself, but it is the prominence and 
appeal of the picture which first attracts the attention, and 
not the appeal of the words which follow. If you w^ere to 
write out a description of the picture in Fig. 5 and the idea 
it conveys, you would find that you have to use many words. 
The picture does all this at once and without a conscious 
effort on the part of the reader. He understands and com¬ 
prehends the purpose of the advertisement spontaneously. 
Fig. 8 is not so readily comprehended until you read the 
words, and think about the connection between the picture 
and the subject of the advertisement. 


Hoi.dtng tue Attention. 

That well-known advertisement of mustard provides an 
example of how the attention was attracted by the phrase 
“ Join the Mustard Club.” In this case, the attention was 
held by a clever association of a condiment with the amenities 
of social life. Succeeding advertisements enlarged upon 
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Shelter Under 


The 


BURBERRY 


irp^ri 

One of the World’s Best Overcoats 

The Burberry^ is the roost raltiable Overooat one can possess—a 
coat that flUs every need on every occasion that calls for either 
Weatherproof or Overcoat. 

It keeps its wearer dry when it rains—^warm when it's cold—cool 
on hot day8-<-oomfortable trader every conceivable change of 
weather or temperature. 

Airyllght and naturally ventilating. The Burberry Is never un- 
pleseantly hot on close days and never clskmmy or cold on chilly, 
but delightfully conoiortable to wear when it's wet or fine, cold, 
mild or even hot. 

I SUMBBRET BOOM, pattmmf and priest, I 
{ post fret OH mention of TEB STRAND | 

BATKA.»XBT 
LOKDOB, S.W.t 


BURBERRYS m. 

Copyrttfmji 


Fia. 5 . 
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the theme of sociableness and companionship at meal-time, 
and they succeeded effectively in holding the attention by an 
appeal to a very powerful instinct. Later the appeal 
was changed to one of self-preservation in the form of 
warding off colds by taking a mustard bath. The value 
of the advertisement was in its simplicity, and its clever 
appeal to two very strong instincts. The appeal was made 
in such a way that it communicated the spirit of good 
fellowship and sociability, and it associated that spirit 
with a particular commodity. It jogged the memory by 
a suitable association of ideas. 

Memory and attention. 

These two are closely associated. In the instance 
already given of the schoolboys who had not observed a 
window which they had occasion to pass several times 
daily, the memory was at fault on account of lack of 
attention to the subject. If any advertisement is to be 
remembered it must hold the attention. Memory can be 
trained effectively by practice in concentration, but an 
effort is required to do so. Advertisements should hold the 
attention by creating an interest in the subject of the 
advertisement with little or no conscious effort. This is done 
by bringing into the mind of the consumer such an easy 
association of ideas that when one idea is in his mind the 
other idea will be present at the same time. What is called 
“ name ” advertising is often effective in doing this. You 
can test this by thinking of a name associated with such 
commodities as the following, or by asking your friends 
to give the name of a maker or brand associated with them : 
soap ; brown bread ; tooth-paste ; safety razor ; custard 
powder ; breakfast food ; tea ; cocoa ; chocolate ; ready- 
to-wear clothes ; correspondence college ; monthly mag¬ 
azine ; morning newspaper; evening newspaper; shoes ; 
face powder ; floor polish. From the replies you can estimate 
the effectiveness of an advertisement. The strength of the 
impression on the mind of the person is shown when he gives 
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the name or names associated with the commodities. 

An eF^ctive advertisement must hold the attention long 
enough to make a lasting impression on the memory. This 
can be done in two ways, repetition of a name by widespread 
and continuous advertising, or by a very effective intermittent 
advertisement. The effect of one advertisement wears 
off quickly or slowly according to the strength of the 
impression on the mind. Repetition tends to defeat 
its own object unless variety of presentation is adopted. 
An advertisement which at first holds the attention will 
become less and less effective if it is repeated exactly in its 
original form. Some definite change must be introduced 
at certain intervals or it will become stale and ineffective. 
Freshness and originality must be introduced into suc¬ 
cessive advertisements. If this is not done interest in them 
will be lost, and, with the loss of interest, there is usually 
left a state of mind which ignores the appeal. 

Discrimination. 

Nowadays, when there is such a large variety of similar 
<’ommodities, it is necessary that the consumer should 
be able to discriminate easily between one make and 
another. This discrimination is often achieved by the 
design and colour of a packet or container. You can easily 
imagine the difficulty of distinguishing a brand of cigar¬ 
ettes if each packet was white and was labelled “ Cigarettes” 
only. The same idea applies to advertisements. In a 
hoarding closely packed with advertisements each advertise¬ 
ment would lose greatly in its effectiveness if it was exactly 
in the same type, colours, and design as the others. ^Ad¬ 
vertisements in a newspaper or magazine are not readily 
distinguished from each other unless there are differences 
of type, setting and arrangement, design, and position. 
You can readily see this by comparing the “ classified ” 
advertisements with unclassified ones and noting how much 
rnore difficult it is to discriminate quickly between them, 
then noting how each of the unclassified ones has^a 
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distinction of its own. If an advertisement hold the 
attention it must be easily distinguished from othevadvertise- 
ments. 

Interest incentives. 

Various methods are adopted to create an interest ix an 
advertisement. These can be grouped under four headingi 
(a) Movement, (b) Colour, (c) Light, (d) Position, 

(a) Movement. As compared with the stationary adver¬ 
tisements a moving one has an attraction of its own. Various 
mechanical devices have been adopted for this purpose. 
A revolving figure in a window showing ladies’ costumes 
or dresses, a mechanical toy in motion, a skeleton foot which 
shows movement of the bones of the foot on a pressure being 
applied, water apparently pouring into a receptacle which 
never fills, a moving strip of pictorial or word descriptions, 
etc,, serve to catch the attention and hold it until the series 
of movements are complete. Sometimes the source of the 
movement is concealed in a mysterious way as in the case 
of a clock face without any mechanism to move the hands, 
the fluttering of ribbons or paper without any obvious cause. 
The intention in each case is to hold the attention sufficiently 
long for an impression to be made on the mind. In each 
case where a mechanical device is used it should have 
some connection with the goods advertised. Thus, a mys¬ 
terious clock in the window of a men’s outfitter is a doubtful 
form of advertising. It may direct attention to the clock 
and away from the goods. In a watch and clock sellers’ 
window it would be likely to have the right advertising 
effect. In the first case it would serve only to impress on the 
mind of the customer the position and type of shop and not 
of the value and quality of goods on sale therein. 

(b) Colour. Bright shades and harmonious arrangements 
of colour hardly ever fail to attract and hold the attention. 
The psychological effects of colours are important. It 
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has been recognised that certain colours tend to arouse 
particular emotions. Thus, red has an irritating effect 
if it is not toned down by a harmonious arrangement of 
other colours. Red is useful as a contrast but not as a base 
for a colour scheme. Red may be used to give the feeling 
of warmth; the red glow of an eleetric fire is suggestive 
enough to make people believe warmth is there even if 
it is really a cold light behind coloured glass. In contrast, 
blue gives the feeling of coolness. Yellow gives an 
idea of ripening mellowness; pink, that of youth and 
delicacy. Purple suggests distinction and rank. In print 
descriptive adjectives may enhance the appeal of colour 
names. The following are instances: royal ” blue, 

“ powder ” blue, “ heather ” mixtures, “ champagne,” 
“ silver ” rose, “ emerald ” green, “ nasturtium ” yellow, 
“ afterglow,” “ lime,” “ pewter,” “ parakeet ” mixtures. 
Yellow and orange both have the colour attributes of hope, 
light and optimism as well as mellowness. Blacks, whites 
and greys have the suggestion of formality, correctness 
and neatness as well as severity and appropriateness. 
Drab and dull colours of certain commodities are often made 
more attractive by contrasts. Thus, a men’s clothier who is 
showing evening dress wear can attract by a good scheme 
in black and white, where black itself would be too dull and 
unattractive. Colour in pictorial advertisements is of great 
value as it is distinctive, and it gives a better idea of the 
commodity advertised. Fruits, sweets, cakes, etc., lend 
themselves very suitably to colour advertisements. The 
colour is more effective in attracting and holding the 
attention than a black-and-white setting. 

(c) Light. Psychologists attribute the attraction of light 
to the instinct of Fear—one of the most powerful instincts. 
It is certain that light does attract the attention—^just as 
a light on a lonely dark road gives a feeling of greater 
security and companionship, so a well-lighted shop window 
or an illumination reminds us of the value of light, its comfort, 
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and freedom from the dangers of darkness. Illuminated 
signs generally have another attraction; they are usually 
distinguishable from the surrounding lights, either by the 
colours or motion effects, and they attract the attention by 
vivid contrast. It is noticeable that electric signs have 
a greater power of holding the attention than a printed 
advertisement. Some electric signs have been in use for 
years, and they still attract tlie eye and hold the attention. 
They have greater permanence on account of the powerful 
attraction of light and the pleasing or novel effects of its 
presentation. 

(d) Pos^ition. An advertisement often holds the attention 
largely because of its position. For instance, the words of 
an advertisement placed in the centre of a picture page 
will hold the attention more readily than if they were placed 
in the column for classified advertisements. A transparent 
sign in the window of a tram-car or motor-bus will attract 
and hold the attention more effectively than one in the 
window of a private house, not because of the design or style 
of the advertisement, but because of its position. Similarly, 
a hoarding placed in a position near a road where many 
people pass, or near a busy railway line, attracts the atten¬ 
tion because of its position. A shop at the corner of a 
busy street is advantageously placed from an advei’tising 
point of view because the corner itself definitely makes a 
point where people meet, or perhaps where they stand 
waiting for a bus. Sandwich men carry placards which are 
read because of their position in the busy stream of traffic. 
Any point on which the eyes of a number of people are 
focused, such as the screen in a picture house, is valuable 
from an advertising point of view because the position serves 
to attract and hold the attention. 

One matter about the position which is causing great 
concern among many people at the present time is the 
spoiling of beauty spots by advertisements. It should be 
recognised by all advertisers that there are suitable and 
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unsuitable places for advertisement. The natural beauty 
of a country lane, or a waterfall, or a woodland retreat 
attracts a large number of people. To deface this natural 
beauty generally causes a reaction definitely against the 
advertiser and the product. The movement against this 
defacement of the countryside promises to be a strong one, 
and, in any case, advertising positions are numerous enough 
without offending public taste and detracting from personal 
enjoyment of natural beauty. 

The following is an extract from a paper read by Mr. 
Edward Filene, of Boston, U.S.A., at the Advertising 
Convention in Berlin. These are the rules he gives for 
success in business : 

“ (1) Advertise largely and courageously the things the 
people want and will be helped by owning. 

(2) Tell the exact truth in your advertisements, being 
sure to understate the good qualities of your products. 

(3) Do not lie. If a man must lie, let him do so without 
advertising his iniquity. 

(4) If you do not sell great quantities by this method 
then improve the value of what you are advertising 
until it is more surely the best value in the market. 

(5) If you do not then sell greater quantities in this 
way, then advertise still more courageously. 

(6) The greatest business successes of the next ten years 
are going to be the business men who are at the same 
time the most truthful and the most courageous 
big advertisers.” 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VII 

1. Mention three instances in which, from your own 
experience, advertising has helped you to sell goods, 
and explain how it has helped you. 

2. “ Selling is going on all around us, in our amusements, 
when w e ride as well as when we walk, when we are 
waiting for our friend or for a bus, even when we 
converse with our friends.” Amplify this statement 
by giving specific instances. 

8. “ The descriptive matter in an advertisement may be 

easily understood by anyone who can read, or it may 
be so highly technical that only an expert can under¬ 
stand it; but the appeal should always be to some 
common trait in our natures, which everyone can under¬ 
stand.” Give your opinion of this statement, and 
make it cieareir by giving specific instances. 

4. Define the purpose of an advertising appeal 

(a) Generally, 

(b) By reference to specific goods in which you are 
interested. 

5. What general considerations should be taken into 
account when planning an advertising scheme ? 

6. Select any commodity with which you are familiar, 
and state 

(a) Why it appeals to consumers. 

(b) The separate points of the commodity each of 
which makes an appeal to the consumer. 

(c) How you would use this knowledge in advertising 
it. 

7. Mention any commodity 

(a) Which appeals to a small number of consumers, 
but which has a very strong appeal to them. 
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(b) Which appeals to a large nuniV)er of consumers, 
but which has not a very strong appeal. 

(c) Which appeals to a large number of consumers, 
and which has a very strong appeal. 

In relation to each commodity state what methods 
of advertising would be suitable, and why. 

8. “ Attracting the attention by advertisement may be 
compared with the desire of a man who wishes to 
communicate with another who is at a distance—it 
may be across a few seats at a theatre, or a short 
distance across the crowd at a football match ; it may 
be at a long distance from one town to another, or even 
to the ends of the earth. If he disturbs the legitimate 
activity of those around him he is liable to censure, 
and the communication is lost in a storm of protest.” 
Is this a good comparison ? Give your reasons clearly 
and carefully. 

9. Mention three methods which are adopted by adver¬ 
tisers to attract the attention, and give your opinion 
of their effectiveness in selling goods. 

10. Certain methods of attracting the attention are more 
or less objectionable. Mention, say, three of these 
methods and state how they are likely to prejudice 
the minds of the consumers against the goods when 
used for advertising purposes. 

11. Mention three ‘‘ novelties ” which arouse curiosity and 
wonder, and at the same time give pleasure and a 
favourable opinion of the goods advertised. 

12. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of the 

puzzle ” advertisement. 

18. Mention three advertisements you have seen, and state 
in relation to each every detail of the advertisement 
which you remember. Then, give your own reasons 
why you have remembered those details. 
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14. “ The attention we give to objects is affected by our 
associations with them. Old associations are not 
easily forgotten, but new ones claim our attention for 
a time and then we consciously or unconsciously select 
those which we wish to retain.” Is this the case with 
advertisements ? 

15. It has been stated that “ however much an article, 
such as soap, is advertised it does not result in more 
soap being used.” Is it worth while advertising such 
an article as soap ? Give reasons for your answer. 

16. How does advertising help a consumer to satisfy a 
larger number of wants ? How does it help him to a 
greater selection of goods to satisfy a particular want ? 

17. What are the points of difference between “ attracting 
and holding the attention of the consumer ” and 
“ interesting the consumer ” in an advertisement ? 

18. How does colour help the advertiser ? Would ad¬ 
vertisements be as successful if they were always in 
black and w hite ? 

19. In wdiat way are the following helpful in advertising ? 

(a) The position of the advertisement. 

(b) The use of lighting effects in advertisements, 

(c) The use of coloured pictures. 

20. Give as many instances as you can of what are good 
positions for advertisements. Give reasons for your 
choice. 
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“ Opportunity has hair in fronts behind she is bald; if you seize her 
by the forelock you may hold her^ but, if suffered to escape, not Jupiter 
himself can catch her again. 

From the Latin. 


The response. 

In the previous chapter it has been shown that an 
advertisement should be an appeal to human thought and 
feeling, that it should attract the attention and create in¬ 
terest in the goods advertised. But that is not the whole 
purpose of advertising. Advertisements are intended to 
sell goods or services, and, in so far as they help to this end, 
the advertising is effective. The response to an advertising 
campaign which is a sure test of its success or failure is that 
of increased sales. Many advertisements are “ keyed ” 
so that this test of selling value can be applied to the 
advertisement. When an advertisement is “ keyed ” there 
is some “ key ” letter or word which is to be used by the 
consumer when responding to the advertisement by post. 
The number of these replies from each of the advertising 
media are then compared. This method can only be applied 
effectively in postal sales resulting from advertisements in 
newspapers and other periodicals. A general test of an 
advertising campaign is a comparison of sales before the 
campaign and after the advertisements have appeared. 


Effective period. 

It is known that a scries of effective advertisements 
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will not always give immediate results. The effect is 
continuous over a fairly long period, and the full extent 
of the response to the advertisements is only known after 
that period has elapsed. One of the greatest problems 
in advertising is to determine when an advertisement should 
be renewed. This renewal should, of course, take place 
before the full effects of the preceding one have worn off 
and before it has been forgotten. The factors which are 
available to determine this period are not sufficient to enable 
a good test to be made. In the case of an advertisement 
which is “keyed” the following facts are available: (1) 
Circulation of the periodical: (2) Number of enquiries ; (3) 
Number of sales. Each of these is related to a time factor; 
e.g., the frequency of the issue of the periodical and the 
number of insertions for the first point, length of time between 
the issue of the advertisement and the date when the figures 
for the second and third points are available. The effective 
period in all cases, whether the advertisement is “ keyed ” 
or not, is the movement of the sales. Thus, as a rough 
generalisation, it may be said that the period during which 
the advertisement is effective is the period during which the 
sales are increasing after the advertisement has appeared. 
The rate of increase will obviously vary from day to day ; 
those variations will not be so great from week to week, 
and possibly from month to month they will be less because 
the longer period allows the law of averages to apply with 
greater certainty. Probably the best general test is that of 
weekly sales compared with cost of the advertising. When 
the increase in weekly sales shows a falling off that is generally 
the end of the effective period of the advertisement, and the 
advertising must be repeated to maintain that increase or to 
promote further sales. 

Direct and indirect response. 

The methods of advertising may be grouped into two 
divisions from the point of view of getting the response: 
(a) Direct, and (b) Indirect. In the first case the reader is 
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persuaded to apply by post, or to use a coupon to buy the 
goods advertised. In the second case the advertisement 
impresses its message of quality and name on the minds 
of the public in order to persuade them to associate in 
their minds that particular make of commodity when they 
go to the retailers to buy. A large variety of proprietary 
foodstuffs, beverages, patent medicines, wearing apparel, 
soap, household requisites, cosmetics and other similar 
articles, are sold under both the direct and indirect methods, 
but such articles as motor-cars and sewing machines, 
furniture, etc., are usually sold by the indirect method. 
The marketing conditions and the arrangements which 
the producers make with the distributors determine whether 
or not the direct or indirect methods should be used. A 
variety of suggestions are made with regard to both methods, 
such as sending for samples, free trial for a limited period, 
sending for catalogues and descriptive booklets or litera¬ 
ture, offers of special terms available because the consumer 
is dealing direct with the producer, thus eliminating the 
cost of the services of the middlemen. The indirect method 
of selling is often associated with the direct method. For 
instance, the written request by the consumer for a booklet 
or catalogue is often followed up by the visit of a local 
agent to canvass the consumer who has shown an interest 
in the goods advertised. Thus, direct advertisement 
suggests immediate action by the consumer, while the 
indirect leaves the consumer to decide how and when 
to buy. 


(rKTTlN(; THE RESPONSE. 

What effect the advertisement is intended to give, and 
how it is expected to be responded to, are therefore deter¬ 
mined to some extent by the general policy in marketing 
the goods. But every advertisement should include a 
suggestion for dction in some form or other. It may be the 
mere action of memory, or it may be a deduction by 
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reasoning from advertised facts; or the actions resulting 
from an emotion aroused, or a belief established. 

Memory. 

The simplest form of advertising, which is intended to 
help people to remember, is repetition. The general 
idea is that of the Bell-man, “ What I say three times is 
true.” The repetition of a trite phrase, the inclusion of a 
trade name or trade mark in every advertisement, is 
intended to impress that jdirase or picture on the mind. 
The response sought by the advertisement comes when you 
go into a shop for, say, some toothpaste. To the shop¬ 
keeper’s question “ Any particular make, please ? ” the 
customer gives the reply that is in his mind, not necessarily 
because he has arrived at a decision by a process of logic, 
not because some strong feeling has been aroused in favour 
of a particular make, but simply because he has repeatedly 
seen the name, and it is associated in his mind as a definite 
class of toothpaste. Some trade names become so common 
that they displace the true name of the commodity itself, 
such as ‘"Vaseline,” the well-known trade name for petroleum 
jelly. An advertisement which relies on repetition has been 
very powerful in the past, but with the increased variety 
of proprietary articles for the same purpose it is losing some 
of its value in the confusion of names which arise in a 
customer’s mind when he expresses a want, say, for cigar¬ 
ettes, tobacco, soap, chocolates, tea, and other goods which 
are widely used. 

Reason. 

Advertisements which appeal to the reason not only seek 
a response of memory, but also intend to create conviction 
and belief. The response is therefore of a more lasting 
quality than that of memory. Once a consumer is con¬ 
vinced of the suitability of an article for his own particular 
purpose, there is a barrier set up in his mind which 
keeps out the ideas pf other commodities until his first belief 
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is changed for a new one. With the rapid advance of 
educational facilities the appeal to the reason is becoming 
more necessary because people are more and more self- 
reliant and confident in their own judgments. When the 
attention has been attracted and lield by words or pictures, 
the message of the advertiser must then have its effect. 
The attraction in the advertisement itself is of the highest 
utility if it directs the attention to the most important part 
of the advertisement. A short message is often conveyed by 
a title to the picture itself, or by a headline in large type. 
If you examine Fig. 6 you will see a suggestive wording 
below the picture, and also the attractive style and setting 
of the type. If you analyse the points of the advertisement 
you will see that it attracts the attention by headline and 
picture. The picture and its title immediately suggest the 
message. The suggestion in the message is relief from the 
painful symptoms of the malady. That, however, is not 
the whole argument. The fear that the remedy has the 
attributes of a drug, and that it will replace one pain for 
another, is allayed by the statement in the message. Each 
step in the message is intended to carry conviction in the 
mind of the reader. The response of the reader is asked 
for in two ways, one to buy the article from any chemist, 
and the other to have a free trial of its efficacy as a remedy. 
In the advertisement also is an appeal to parental emotion. 
Fig. 7 is another example which you can analyse for yourself. 
You should note its attraction, and its power of conviction 
and persuasion. The suggestion for action is in the picture 
and the headline. 

The message. 

The message itself must be in the simplest possible form. 
As you see from the illustrations, pictures as well as words 
can carry conviction. Words used should not include 
technical or unusual terms, otherwise the message will be 
lost by its obscurity. Phrases should be neat, clear and 
precise. They should be chosen because of their brevity 
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Jisthmst 

Bronchitis Catarrh 
6 Whooping Cough 

The moment you inhale 
Potter’s Asthma Cure that 
maddening cough stops and 
your breathing becomes easy. 

Use it and you will be amazed 
at the extraordinary and in- Instant Relief 
stant relief. No more will you have wretched 
days and sleepless nights. Always keep a tin of 
Potter’s Asthma Cure handy. It is entirely free 
from opiates and cannot cause headache. Ufon- 
derful for the Bronchitis of Children. Of all 
chemists 1/6, or direct post free 1/9. 





POTTERS 


STHMA CyB& 


Send for Free Trial 

of Potter’s Asthmi Cure, Smoking Mixture and Ci<?ar- 
ettes, together with booklet “Are you Asthmatic? " which 
will be forwarded to all who write mentioning this paper 
and enclosing 2d. stamp. Address :-“Potter & Clarke Ltd., 
60 Artillery Lane, London, E.l. 


(Repn 

Mesi 


ETo. 6. 

^ ’oduced by kind 
eaars. Potter and 


permission of 
Clarke Ltd,) 
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Huskiness iNTHE 
Throat AT 


To prevent this take 
an “AUenburys” 
Glycerine and Black 
Currant Pastille 
occasionally between 
smokes and let it diS' 
solve slowly in the 
mouth. Containing 
pure glycerine ana 
the luscious fruit juice 
of ripe black currants, 
they arc delightfully 
soothing. 


the most 
Awkward 
Time.3 

Your Chemist 
Stocks them 

Z<K.8d.. 401.1'3, 8o».2'J. lib 4'3 



Fig. 7. 

ilieiirodmed by kind permission of 
Messrs. Allen and Hanimry Ltd.) 
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and their “ telling ” effect. You are writing to enable the 
reader to see what you see. The selling points should therefore 
be emphasized. The reader will only see those points if you 
fully realise them yourself, and if they carry conviction to 
your own mind. So, in preparing the message, you should 
study the goods, and how those goods satisfy the wants of 
the consumers. To convince the consumer you must 
present facts, and not opinions. The distinctive charac¬ 
teristics of your goods are the points which should be clearly 
stated in the message if it is to carry conviction. Negative 
statements generally confuse the mind of the reader. For 
instance, it is a doubtful policy to present your message in 
the form of statements of what your goods do not contain. 
Some time ago there was a public scare on the question of 
apple-trees being sprayed with arsenic. It was suggested 
that arsenical poisoning had resulted from eating apples. 
To state that your fruit is “ Free from Arsenic is of very 
doubtful utility as an advertisement. People who buy 
apples do not want to be reminded of arsenic ; and such a 
statement, intended to allay a fear, is likely to encourage that 
fear however unreasonable it may be. Then, again, to state 
that an article “ has the largest sale,” or is “ the best that 
money can buy ” is a statement which does not carry con¬ 
viction because of the use of superlatives. Most consumers 
are not convinced by superlatives; they are accepted as 
matters of opinion, and they are rarely true. Facts about 
the goods, their utility, and the advantageous results from 
their use are of much greater value than matters of opinion. 

Emotions and sentiments. 

A large number of advertisements seek a response in 
the form of a feeling that the goods are desirable. Rea¬ 
soning and emotion are inter-related in their position 
in the message. The Dunlop Tyre messages “ Avoid that 
skid ’’ and “ Dunlop grips the earth ” are an appeal to 
the emotion of fear, and the response is in the feeling of 
security and freedom from fear. Most advertisements 
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seek the response of some feeling as well as reason. For 
example, the cut and style of clothes, the taste, at¬ 
tractiveness, and health-giving qualities of foodstuffs, 
the ‘‘ beauty and warmth ” of electric fires, the “ brightness 
and shine ” of polished floors by the use of X’s floor polish, 
are all examples of the appeal to “ feelings ” rather than 
logic or reasoning. Fig. 2 is a clear example of an appeal 
to human feeling. The response which is sought is the eh*ect 
of good food on domestic relationships. 

Summary. 

When preparing an advertisement it is necessary first 
to study and analyse the goods from the point of view 
of their utility to the consumer, the satisfaction from their 
possession and use, the quality of the material used, and the 
workmanshi]). Next, to present these facts having regard 
to the three main points in every advertisement: Attracting 
the Attention ; Holding the Attention ; The Appeal and 
the Response. The advertisement should attract, and it 
should be convincing by its appeal to both reason and 
emotion. The appeal to reason alone generally arouses no 
call for action, but an effective appeal to the feelings of the 
consumer definitely brings a response. This response can 
be obtained successfully if it is recognised that people of all 
classes want to be free from all fear, anxiety, doubt, etc. ; 
to maintain their social connection and at the same time to 
achieve some distinction among their acquaintances ; to 
protect and cherish their children; to feel a sense of well¬ 
being and comfort; and to enjoy their leisure hours. In 
satisfying their wants it is largely those feelings which pre¬ 
vail ; reason only guides and controls the strength of the 
emotions or sentiments. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VIII 

1. Is it always the intention of an advertiser to make 
immediate sales as the result of his advertisement ? 
Is it always the intention of a salesman to make an 
immediate sale to the customer he meets ? Give 
examples in answering each question. 

2. Mention three different types of advertisements and 
state in relation to each what is the immediate response 
suggested to the mind of the consumer. 

8. What is the “ effective period ” of an advertisement ? 
Can it be determined accurately ? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

4. “ Advertising pulls the strings to make the business 

go.” Is this true ? What are the strings referred to ? 
Is the response to an advertisement like the response 
of a machine to the application of mechanical force ? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

5 When and where is it that the response to an advertise¬ 
ment occurs ? In your answer take care that you do 
not confuse the effects of the response with the response 
itself. Illustrate your answer by giving a specific 
example. 

fi. In Fig. 6 distinguish between the appeal to reason 
and the appeal to the feelings of the reader. Then 
write down the points in the advertisement which 
appeal to each of those qualities. 

7 . Before preparing an advertisement what ought you to 
know 

(a) about the goods, 

(b) about the consumers, 

(c) about the form of the advertisement and the 
positions in which it is to appear. 
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8. What is meant by “ key-ing ” an advertisement ? 
Give an example showing how you would '' key ” an 
advertisement, 

9. Select any commodity with which you are familial* 
and explain how you would arrange for a series of 
advertisements of that commodity. In your answer 
you should state where the advertisements are to appear, 
the interval between one advertisement and the next, 
and the general nature of the advertisements. 

10. In question 9 how would you ensure, as far as possible, 
that your advertising did not become stale ” ? 
What steps would you take if you found that the 
effectiveness of the advertising was wearing off ? 

11. Draft an advertisement which you consider appeals 
mainly to the reason. 

12. Select an advertisement from a newspaper or periodical 
and state which part of it appeals to the reason, and 
which part appeals to sentiment or emotion. 

13. Mention three widely advertised commodities, and state 
in relation to each the value of the emotional appeal 
and what methods are adopted to make that appeal. 

14. Describe, with examples, how advertisers attract 
attention to their advertisements so that people are 
likely to remember the name of a commodity. 

15. Give your opinion, with reasons, of the effectiveness 
of Fig. 7 as an advertisement. 
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ADVERTISING. Ill 

Forms of Advertiskment, their Utility 
AND Relative Importance 

“ I'hat for which man lives is not the same thing for all individnah 
nor in all ages ; yet it has a common base ; jvhat he seeks and what he 
mnst have is that zvhich will seize an^ hold his attention^ 

H. L. Stevknsox. 

Another matter most be carefully considered by the 
advertiser as it is of gi eat importance. It is the particular 
place and form in which the advertising is to be done. 
The advertising medium ” largely determines the contents 
of the advertisements. Marketing conditions, the nature 
of the goods themselves and the type oU customer sought, 
will determine the form which the adYeftiSihg is to" take. 
The contents of an advertisement should be made suitable 
to the particular place where the advertisement is to appear. 
For instance, if the advertisement is to appear bn aTKoarding 
it wiir be necessary to display the advertisement so tha.t 
it easily catches the eye of those WhCi pass the bill-posting 
station; Again, if the advertisement is to appear in a 
technical journal which is read by experts in engineering, 
it will be possible and desirable to interest the readers in 
engineering details which have little or no interest for those 
who are not engineers. 

The form which the advertising is to take is determined 
by a consideration of the matters mentioned above and their 
relationship to the three main types of advertising. These 
are: 
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Mural Advertising, 

Press Advertising, and 
Circular Advertising. 

This represents a rough classification of the general 
forms and positions in which most advertisements appear. 
There are other advertising activities such as those which 
are carried out in the course of the “ selling talk,” or when 
one person recommends a particular make of commodity 
to another. These, however, form part of salesmanship 
which has been c^scribed in preceding chapters. 

Mural Advertising. 

Forms of Mural Advertising. ^ 

The forms which this type of advertising takes are varied. 
Bill-posting stations for the display of posters are probably 
the best known form, but others include advertisements 
on the walls and roofs of buildings, on chimneys, fences, and 
any other erection/which will allow the attachment of an 
advertisement; the specially erected advertising signs ajad 
field boards which are seen by the side of a railway or road, 
the smoke-writing in the sky by an aeroplane, advertising 
matter on a captive balloon, advertisements on the win¬ 
dows and inside public vehicles, the sandwich board and 
fancy costumes depicting an association with some com¬ 
modity ; the advertising gift, such as almanacs, children’s 
toys, pencils, diaries, ‘ Se^ and the like. There 

seems tb be ho limit to the positions which may HBe 
chosen for displaying an advertisement.^ In Dickens’ 
Edwin Drood an example is given of a tombstone on which 
the deceased wife’s Christian name is the only indication 
that it is her grave, the remainder of the inscription refers 
to the husband, his profession, and qualities. Although 
this is merely fiction it has a basis in fact as shown by the 
following inscription which appears on a tombstone in 
Godaiming Churchyard: 
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Sacred 

To the Memory of 
Nathaniel Godhold, Esq. 

Inventor and Proprietor 
of that Excellent Medicine 
The Vegetable Balsam 

For the Cure of Consumption and Asthmas, 

He departed this life 
The 17th day of December, 1799, 

Aged 69 years 
Hie cineres, ubique Fama. 

The example is given so that you will see the absurdity 
and ineffectiveness of an unreasonable selection of the 
position of a mural advertisement. Private property-Is 
protected by law against defacement by advertisements ; 
public property is also protected by local by-laws ; there 
is in fact an Act of Parliament which gives local authorities 
power to prevent the use of beauty spots and ancient land¬ 
marks or monuments from—despoliation by unsightly 
advertising. However clever or strong such advertising 
is, it is not effective from a business point of view, as its 
appeal is negatived by its offence to decency and public 
opinion. ^/The tendency in present day mural advertising 
is to select a suitable position and to endeavour to improve 
that position in so marked a Wa^T lKat tbe im 
is noticed and appreciated. That is the method which 
should inspire the mural advertiser if this form of advertise¬ 
ment is to maintain its hold on the future generations. 
The well-known artists who have prepared the series of 
railway posters have by the display of their work definitely 
improved the dreariness of a railway station wall. Many of 
these pictures are bought by the public for their intrinsic 
merit as works of art. AVhatever methods are adopted 
in mural advertisings the form and position of 
ment should not be such as to ottend good taste and general 

decency. - -- 

o 
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Application. 

Advertising described as mural is really a. ^jlassifigation 
of methods .rather- than of form. It is in its application 
thaf^it stands out clearly as a separate class. It is 
unsuitable for many specialised products which are not 
oL interest to people In general. For instance, machiaexy 
such as a plan4Rg‘TftachIne,'^a microscope, or an automatic 
loom is of great value in use to a particular section of 
people, but these articles are not so widely used as to make 
them suitable for advertising by a poster or other form of 
mural advertisement. \J This form is suitable for commodities 
such as household goods, foodstuffs, beverages, soaps, 
cameras, and other goods which are in general use ; the 
amusements which appeal to all sections of the public, such 
as football and cricket matches, theatres, music halls and 
cinemas. The advertiser who adopts this form of publicity 
for his wares or services must also be prepared to meet a 
heavy expense in advertising. To carry out an extensive 

campaign ” of mural advertising is costly, when compared 
with other methods. The printing of posters in large type, 
the preparation and erection of large signs, are all expensive 
and if the ‘‘ campaign ” is to cover a large area the cost is 
prohibitive to the smaller trader or manufacturer. For 
effective application of this form of publicity, therefore, the 
article advertised must be of general utility, and the adver¬ 
tiser musu be prepared to pay a high price. 

Methods. 

Advertisements of this type must be such that “ he who 
runs may read.” Pictures are largely used, or letters of a 
large size. It follows that the message of the advertisement 
must be concise and one that is easily communicated to and 
remembered by anyone who sees it for an instant of time. 
The people to whom the advertisement appeals are those 
who are in a state of activity in some form or other. Their 
minds are already occupied to some extent by that activity. 
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They are generally intent on some purpose other than looking 
at advertisements. The object of the advertisement is to 
distract that attention for a moment and to attract it to 
the simple message of the advertisement. When a picture 
is used it should communicate clearly an idea which is easily 
understood, and it should impress three things at least on 
the mind of the observer: (1) the name or make of the 
commodity, (2) its purpose and utility, and (3) its distinctive 
qualities. A well-known poster of Pears’ soap is an example. 
The picture, entitled “ Bubbles,” by Millais, was purchased 
for a large sum, and used to advertise that soap. With the 
addition of the two words “ Pears’ Soap ” and the title 
of the picture, it communicated all three points. The same 
method is adopted in all picture posters, because pictures 
can be used most readily to attract attention and to carry 
an instantaneous message to the mind. When pictures are 
not used, the words of the advertisement must be brief enough 
and “ telling ” enough to be read quickly and to be remem¬ 
bered. To get this instantaneous effect two chief methods 
are adopted : the first is a trade name in large print, the 
second is a “ slogan.” The first is merely to impress the 
mind with a name, such as “ Bovril,” so that it will be 
remembered and so that the name will always be connected 
with a particular product. The second method is to use 
a phrase which appeals to the mind because it is apt and 
trite. “ Worth a guinea a box ” ; “ You press the button 
and we do the rest ” ; “ The King of Soaps—the Soap of 
Kings ” ; “ Buy British and be proud of it ” ; “ Every 
picture tells a story ” ; “ Eat more Fruit ” ; “ Paint more, 
save more ” ; all these are examples chosen at random 
from the numerous slogans which are used in advertisements. 

Three methods have been given of mural advertising, 
the picture, large letters, and the “ slogan.” These are 
often used together. The “ slogan ” cannot stand alone 
unless it contains the name of the make or the name of the 
brand so that the goods are clearly identified with the 
words. The name only is not effective unless the dis- 
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tinctive qualities of the goods are indicated. The picture 
cannot convey its message unless it is easily identifi^ with a 
particular commodity. But each of the three methods is 
distinct in its nature, and separate consideration must 
be given to each when preparing the advertisement. 

Advantages. 

The advantages of this method of advertising are, Ijriefly 

1. Its wide appeal to all classes of the community. 

2. Its effectiveness in getting a public opinion favourable 
to the goods. 

3. It fills in those moments of time when people are 
travelling on foot or in a conveyance, and when their 
minds are not concentrated on other things, by intro¬ 
ducing a distinctive message about goods or services. 

4. It makes possible the use of a greater variety of 
advertisements, and gives larger opportunities for the 
use of skill and art in advertising. 

5. It affords the means of increasing th^ size of the 
advertisement it^ elf. 

Press Advertising. 

Forms. 

The chief distinction between advertising in the Press 
and mural advertising is that opportunities are available 
for a more personal appeal to the reader, and “ Press ” 
advertising is therefore more selective. This form of 
advertising has 'rapidly increased in favour from the date 
of publication of the first daily newspaper, and from the 
spread of education among the whole population. Reading 
matter is now produced in such vast quantities that it may 
be said that everyone reads some publication or other. 
Morning and evening newspapers, weekly newspapers, and 
journals, monthly magazines, trade journals, scientific 
quarterlies, children’s newspapers and magazines, all provide 
space for the advertiserj The business of newspaper 
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advertising is of such wide dimensions that each newspaper 
usually has its own department for advertisers. In most 
of these departments help is given to advertisers in the pre¬ 
paration of “ copy ” and methods of ‘‘ lay-out.” There 
are also advertising agents whose special business it is to 
arrange for advertisements to appear in a suitably selected 
gr6\ip of newspapers. Press advertisements may be divided 
into two groups: (1) Classified advertisements, (2) Unclassified 
advertisements. 

Classified Advertisements. The advertisements in news¬ 
papers are usually classified for easy reference. For instance, 
advertisements grouped under headings are to be found in 
most of the daily newspapers :—Land, houses, etc., to let ; 
Land, houses, etc., for sale ; Machinery ; Shops, businesses 
for sale ; Motor-cars ; Motor-cycles ; Births, Marriages and 
Deaths ;* Official advertisements ; Miscellaneous wants ; 
Articles Found; Articles Lost; Education; Music ; 
Dancing ; Publishers’ announcements, etc., etc. Magazines 
and trade journals often adopt some form or other of 
classifying advertisements. These are usually brief state¬ 
ments giving particulars, names, addresses, descriptions and 
details of value, and sometimes prices. These advertise¬ 
ments are such that they do not readily attract the eye, 
but they serve the purpose of a handy reference when a 
person is interested in any of the goods or services mentioned. 

Unclassified Advertisements. These are the advertise¬ 
ments for which there is relatively unlimited space; i.e., 
they may occupy part of a page, a whole page, or several 
pages. These advertisements are of the type which is 
intended to catch the eye of the general reader, and hold 
his attention. The methods which are adopted for this 
purpose are many and varied, but the following are some 
common examples : 


♦One of the oldest forms of newspaper advertisement. 
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(a) Pictures, large type, style of printing, colour, etc., 
each of which, by contrast, distinguishes a particular 
advertisement. 

(b) The “ Puff ” article, which to all appearances is 
ordinary reading matter of the publication itself. 

(c) The insertion of a loose leaflet (or “ inset ”). This 
may be a page cut to an unusual size, or a leaflet 
loosely inserted between the pages of the publication. 

(d) The position of the advertisement in relation to other 
parts of the publication. 

In each of these cases it is the intention of the advertiser 
to make his advertisement conspicuous, or to bring it to the 
reader’s notice in such a way that the reader’s attention 
will be focussed upon it. 

A great amount of attention has been given by advertisers 
to the question of Position. The following are opinions 
which are generally accepted : 

1. The front, and to a lesser degree the back, cover pages 
of a magazine are the best positions, because they are 
in view when the publication is exposed for sale on 
a bookstall or in a window. 

2. Advertisements which are on a page which faces 
reading matter are more likely to catch the eye of the 
reader than if they were placed among other advertise¬ 
ments. If there is an article in the publication on 
some subject which is related to the goods to be adver¬ 
tised, it is a good position for an advertisement to 
be on the same page or near the article. For instance, 
the descriptive matter about a motor-show gives an 
opportunity to the advertiser so to place his advertise¬ 
ment that the reader sees the article and the advertise¬ 
ment at the same time. If the reader is interested 
in reading about the motor-show, he is likely to be 
interested in motor accessories or motor-cars. 
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S. The right-hand pages are considered to be better than 
the left-hand pages, because they are the pages which 
first catch the eye. It is stated that the left-hand 
pages are regarded as the backs of the right-hand 
pages. 

The SUBJECT MATTER will often be of the same kind as 
that for mural advertising; i.e., a picture, or short phrase, 
or both, introducing the name and indicating the utility 
or value of the article advertised. The arrangement of 
type, however, offers greater scope, and a longer argument 
or message can be developed, because the reader of the pub¬ 
lication is for the time being in the mood for reading, 
and your advertisement merely continues the same kind of 
mental activity. 

Application. 

It has been stated already that Press advertising affords 
opportunities for selection which are not available in 
the case of mural advertising. The advertiser can dis¬ 
criminate more effectively in his selection of the medium 
for his advertisements. This is particularly useful in 
the case of trade advertisements. They offer speeial 
advantages because they are read by persons who are in¬ 
terested in the particular goods which form the subject of 
their trade. Trade advertisements often contain explana¬ 
tions of a technical nature with regard to the goods. They 
may also include offers of demonstration, patterns, samples, 
advertising matter, shop-window dressing, etc., all of which 
are of particular interest to the readers, but not of such 
great interest to the general public. 

By a selection of the medium or publication in which the 
advertisement is to appear, waste of advertising effort is 
avoided. The selection can be made of a medium particu¬ 
larly suited to the goods offered for sale—thus, a publication 
which is read generally by people with large incomes and 
high social standing can contain advertisements suitable 
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to that class. Publications are available dealing .with 
most forms of sport, hobbies, photography, etc., and goods 
suitable for those purposes can be advertised in a publication 
dealing with those activities. The morning newspapers are 
generally considered to be more effective than the evening 
newspapers for advertisements of special sales and for goods 
of general interest, although both kinds of newspapers 
are suitable “ media ” for such advertisements. The 
story magazines have a fairly well-defined type of reader 
and the form of advertisements can be suited to appeal to 
the readers who read a particular magazine. The scientific 
and teclmical journals dealing with all phases of science 
and the technique of industry offer an excellent medium for 
advertising scientific publications and apparatus. There is 
such a great variety of interests represented in print that it is 
possible to select, through the printed matter, the class of 
persons who are likely to be interested in particular goods 
or services. That is the main point in the application of 
advertising through the medium of the Press. 

Methods. 

The methods of advertisers in the business of adver¬ 
tising in the Press are largely the same as those of the 
mural advertisers ; i.e., to attract the attention, to interest 
the reader, and to get a response to the advertisement. 
In order to get this response there are three general methods ; 

(a) To suggest a direct sale through the post. 

(b) To suggest a name so that the reader will think of 
it when he goes into a shop to buy. 

(c) To suggest that the reader applies for a catalogue 
or other descriptive matter. 

It is by method (c) that an advertiser is able to apply 
what is called the “ Follow-up System'' A reader who 
has shown sufficient interest in the advertisement to apply 
for the catalogue, becomes a “ prospect,” and his name and 
address are recorded. The advertiser thus has some 
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information which is useful to him ; he can make a list of 
names and addresses of those persons who have shown some 
interest in his advertisements and can “ follow-up ” his 
first communication to them by a series of letters. He can 
also communicate the information to a local agent who 
can then get in touch with the “ prospects ” in his own 
district. 

The methods adopted by the publishers of the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britminica are a good example of the “ follow-up ’’ 
system. A date was fixed, the 31st of December, on which 
the price w^as to be increased. All applicants for the des¬ 
criptive booklets received before that date a series of letters 
sent at certain intervals urging them to buy ; about the 20th 
December, readers were urged to buy because only eleven 
days were left in which to make the decision and one of 
those days was the shortest day in the year. Finally 
telegrams were sent to prospective customers on the day 
before the prices were raised, stating that the reader would 
save so much money by deciding immediately. This great 
work of twenty-five volumes, costing from £26 to £60, w^as 
sold largely through mail orders and the use of the 
follow-up system. That system is particularly adapted to 
Press advertising. Mail order business has received a great 
impetus by the methods adopted by some firms of sending 
goods on sale or return, thus giving customers an opportunity 
for examination and trial in their own homes. 

Advantages. 

The following are the advantages of Press advertising : 

1. An appeal can be made to a selected class of readers. 

2. It enables a business to sell through the post. 

8. It provides for both direct and indirect selling. 

4. It affords opportunities for a lengthy appeal, because 
the people who are reading the publication are obviously 
in the mood for reading, or looking at pictures. 

5. It serves as an introduction to the follow-up system. 
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6. It provides a ready means of distributing “ folders ’’ 
or coupons, or application forms. 


Advertising by Circulars. 

Form. 

These advertisements can be classified into two general 
types: 

(a) The circular letter, and 

(b) The leaflet, handbill, booklet, or “ news sheet.” 

(a) The circular letter is typical of this form of adver¬ 
tising because it is essentially an appeal to each person 
separately. These letters are often printed in facsimile 
typewriting or handwriting, so as to emphasize the personal 
nature of the communication. An illustration of such a 
letter is given on page 221 and is there explained in more 
detail under the heading “ Methods.” 

(b) The printed leaflet has many forms. It may be 
a folder enclosed in an envelope and addressed to the 
“ prospect,” or it may be a handbill which is delivered from 
house to house or in the street. The personal nature of the 
communication itself is not so evident as that of the circular 
letter, but it enables an advertiser to select those persons to 
whom it is sent or delivered. In some cases the leaflet has 
developed into a ru’ws sheet (e.g., that of the newly-formed 
Book Clubs) which contains some items of news, while the 
remainder consists of advertisements, the whole being in 
the form of a newspaper. 

The booklet is another development of the leaflet. It 
is used to give more detailed information to a prospective 
purchaser, and the information can be suitably displayed 
and extended so as to provide a considerable amount of 
reading matter. Some firms issue an advertising magazine 
of their own. This is sent to regular customers giving them 
full details of new goods, new designs and prices. 

Costly articles such as motor-cars, motor-cycles, sewing 
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machines, encyclopaedias, furniture, etc., can be more 
effectively advertised by giving a “ prospect ” all the details 
of their utility, general make-up and qualities through the 
medium of a catalogue or booklet. 

Application. 

This method of advertising is suitable for approaching 
customers who live at a distance from the advertiser’s 
place of business. The “ circular ” advertisement is an 
essential feature of the mail order business. It can be applied 
to most types of business and all classes of goods. It is the 
next best thing to a sale in person by the salesman himself, 
and it affords a more formal and extensive argument and 
appeal than is possible in connection with selling in person. 
Postal facilities in the nature of cheap rates of postages, 
automatic stamping machines, and the delivery of a batch 
of circulars to be franked by the postal authorities themselves 
are available for sending out circulars and printed matter. 
Lists of members of professional and trade organisations, 
names and addresses of particular classes of people can be 
obtained. The voting lists and directories provide the 
information necessary for the preparation and direction 
of the circulars. The use of a card index system for cus¬ 
tomers, and prospective customers, enables this system of 
advertising to be applied effectively to lists of selected persons 
and to provide details of the information supplied and par¬ 
ticular requirements of each individual addressee. When 
goods are sold in packages, circulars are usually pac;|c:ed with 
the goods, so that customers who have bought one com¬ 
modity may receive information about other goods related 
in their use and purpose to the goods bought. 

Methods. 

The methods in the booklet and printed leaflets are 
generally those of the Press advertisement. Pictures 
and reading matter furnish illustrations and descriptions 
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of the goods offered for sale. Copies of customers’ appre¬ 
ciative letters and testimonials can be presented to the 
reader in full, and the appeal of the goods, their utility, 
suitability and qualities can be made at great length 
if necessary. 

In the case of the letter, the following points should 
be noticed : 

1. The commencement should be such as to create 
at once an interest in the article. A circular letter 
is in danger of being discarded if it does not immediately 
awaken that interest. Some short, direct and in¬ 
teresting statement should be used, or a pertinent 
question. 

2. The message should consist of facts about the goods, 
their qualities and distinctive nature. The setting and 
style of letter should be neat, businesslike and pleasing 
to the eye. The style should be such as to hold the 
reader’s attention. The message should be sufficiently 
long to bring out the main selling points, and short 
enough to keep the reader interested. 

3. The closing paragraph should be the clinching of the 
argument or the focusing of the appeal to the urgency 
of buying or of taking some step to attain further 
information or a trial of the goods. 

4. Enclosures. Coupons, application or order forms, 
or a postcard for reply may be enclosed to save the time 
of the reader and to help him as much as possible 
in responding to the appeal of the letter. 

The following is an example of the method and arrange¬ 
ment of a selling letter. The printed heading, and other 
formalities are omitted : 
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Dear Sir, 

You can have your parcels packed in 
half the time by using our gummed 
.strips. 

The enclosed folder shows the dis¬ 
tinctive neatness in appearance of a 
well packed parcel. 

Our strips are firmer than string, 
are available in any lengths from a 
roll, and can be used ready 
moistened so as to fit the parcel as 
it is packed. 

There are no knots to tie, no loose 
ends, no twisting, tying, or cutting 
of string, and no ugly joinings. 

They can be used for large or small 
parcels. The material is weather and 
water proof and will stand rough 
handling. 

Prices are given on the enclosed 

list. 

Save time, money and annoyance by 
this new method. It is safe and 
secure. 

Use the enclosed postcard to send 
fora trial roll. 

Yours faithfully, 
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Advantages. 

The advantages of circular advertising are, briefly : 

(1) The circular can be sent to specially selected persons. 

(2) Expense and waste are saved in the case of goods 
which have a limited appeal; e.g., books on a particular 
subject, business requisites of a particular kind. 

(3) The circular can be extended to any length and may 
consist of any size or form suitable for easy handling, 
or sending by post. 

(4) Postal facilities are offered for this type of advertise 
ment. 

(5) The cost is not generally so great as that of news¬ 
paper or mural advertising. 

(6) The booklet or circular can be kept by the addressee 
for future reference. 

^7) It can readily be used in conjunction with Press 
advertising. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IX 

1. Give six different examples of mural advertisements, 
and state in relation to each your opinion of its 
effectiveness and suitability. Give reasons for your 
opinion, 

2. In connection with what particular goods is mural 
advertising unsuitable ? Give reasons. 

8. What general methods should be adopted in mural 
advertising ? 
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4. Give your opinion, with reasons, for or against the 
advertising of the following goods by mural advertise¬ 
ments ; 

(a) Text books. 

(b) Patent medicines. 

(c) Football matches. 

(d) Clothes. 

5. What is meant by the term “ name advertising ” ? 
How is it effective in selling goods ? 

6. Set out clearly the advantages and disadvantages of 
mural advertising. 

7. What type of advertising is included in the term 
“ Press advertising ” ? Would you include gifts of 
almanacs, pocket-books, etc., containing advertisements 
in this category ? Give reasons for your answer. 

8. Set out your reasons clearly for preferring one of the 
following as an advertising medium : 

(a) A morning newspaper, 

(b) An evening newspaper. 

9. What are the advantages to an advertiser of classified 
and unclassified advertisements in printed publications ? 

10. Which wQipld you prefer as an advertising medium, 
and why. 

(a) A newspaper given away as an “ Advertiser,’’ 
with a large number of advertisements and few 
news items, or 

(b) A newspaper sold ,at a cheap rate which gives a 
large amount of news ? 

11. What are the advantages to an advertiser of “ insets ” 
in a pifblication ? 

12. What are the best media for trade advertisements, 
and why ? 

18. If you were selling goods by post, what methods of 
advertising would give the best results, and why ? 
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14. What are the advantages and disadvantages of circular 
advertising ? Mention particularly any cases where 
you think it would be unsuitable. 

15. Draft a circular letter to be sent to your customers 
announcing the arrival of new spring goods. 

16. If you wished to sell a newly published novel, what 
methods of advertising would you adopt, and why ? 

17. Draft a circular letter to be used for sending to all 
applicants for a sample of goods advertised in a 
newspaper. 
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ADVERTISING. IV 

“ ART expresses itself in the design of those things which are really 
useful to mankind.'^'' 

Anon. 

The Contents of an Advertisement. 

Arranging. 

The arrangement of the matter in an advertisement is 
termed the “ lay-out.” To arrange the matter effectively it 
is necessary to know something about the type the printer 
has to use, the space to be used by the advertisement, and 
the position of the illustration (if any). The work should be 
done in collaboration with the printer, but you should keep 
in mind that it is your advertisement and that the printer is 
not so much interested in selling your goods as you are 
yourself. To understand the methods of display suitable 
for advertising, you should study the advertisements you 
see and you should notice 

1. The effect on the eye of the arrangement of type. 

2. The style and size of type to be used. 

3. The amount of space given to the appeal, the argument 
and directions (if any) to the reader. 

4. The position of the illustration. 

5. The use that is made of the white space, as well as 
that of the printed space. 

6. The harmony of each part of the design to the whole 
advertisement. 

BuiMing up thg design. 

The building up of the whole advertisement should be 

227 
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studied in detail, and, finally, the whole effect should be 
one which expresses the chief features of the goods in an 
attractive way. Too much attention need not be given to 
technicalities of printing. These may safely be left to the 
printer. You should, however, give him a clear idea of 
the whole setting of the advertisement. The making of the 
design should serve two purposes : 

First, it should be the rough plan of a definite adver¬ 
tising idea, and how the idea should be expressed 
so as to give the best effect. 

Second, it should show the whole space to be occupied, 
and the relative positions in that space which are 
allotted to the several parts of the advertisement. 

To do this, you should sketch out roughly the matter of 
the advertisement, and relate it to a style you have chosen 
from other copy supplied by the printer or a professional 
advertising agent. If you feel competent for the task your 
sketch can be solely your own idea. When you are satisfied 
with the general outline you should then prepare the complete 
design in the style and arrangement which you have decided 
will be the most suitable. In preparing this design you 
should give attention to the following details : 

1. The length and breadth of the advertising space. 

2. The style of border required. 

3. The size of each of the different types to be used. 

4. The style of type selected ; the printer will usually 
furnish examples of his range of type. 

5. The space to be occupied by, and the position of, 
the illustrations. If a block is to be made, a rough 
sketch should be supplied in the first instance. A 
“ Process Artist ” will make a finished illustration 
for purposes of making the block for the printer. 
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6. You should use one side of the paper only, and, if 
necessary, paste on the paper any printed matter 
which you have, and indicate its position. 

7. In deciding on the effect of the whole advertisement 
and the space to be allotted to each part of it, you 
should make use of the white space as well as the printed 
space. 


Frankly now — 

1 doesn't POITDER CL2AN TEEM BBS? ? 


Here la a little propoaed that will interest all who like to 
see their teeth attractive and healthy* Buy a 6d. tin of 
Cil.ert’e ?ooth Powder and use it nig^t and morning until it 
is gone* That will take you about a month at least. 

Now look at your teeth. Frankly, doesn't powder ©lean teeth 
best? See them white, bright and polished - gums healthy, 
too, pink and firm. Have your teeth, has your smile ever 
looked so attraotlve? 


This is a simple way of proving very happily for yourself the 
truth of a celebrated Postal Surgeon's words: "Careful obser¬ 
vation of patients’ mouths over a period of 20 years has 
established a belief that powders are much superior to pastes 
in their oleanaing pronerties. 


Fio. 8. 


The making of a lay-out 

The illustrations. Figs. 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, are reproduced 
by the kind permission of the advertisers. They show very 
clearly how a “ lay-out ” is prepared, and the considerations 
which determine its final form. 

Fig. 8 shows the typewritten copy of the advertisement 
which is supplied by the advertiser. 

The advertisement is to appear in a journal, and the space 
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to be occupied is 5j''x2|". The design therefore must be 
limited to these dimensions, and the best use is to be made 
of the space within those limits. Figs. 9 and 10 show the 
rough sketches which are first made to get a design suitable 
to the subject of the advertisement, and to make effective 
use of the space available. 

(a) The design of Fig. 9 shows an illustration of teeth- 
cleaning apparatus with a suggestive wording below. The 
border lines are above and below the advertisement, and 
suggest an indented border. 

(b) Fig. 10 shows the design for another illustration, 
and the head-line is taken from the copy. Both illustrations 
and head-line are fresh and attractive. 

Fig. 11 shows the lay-out as completed. Out of the two 
designs Fig. 10 has been chosen. You should notice how 
the space has been effectively used. The original copy 
forms a small part of the whole design, except that the 
heading has been used to give character and effectiveness 
to the advertisement. 

This is the design selected for the advertisement. The 
straight-cut border is however hardly appropriate to the 
etched illustration and another border is chosen which is 
more in keeping with the advertisement. 

Fig. 12 shows the first proof of the completed advertise¬ 
ment. Unlike the lay-out the wording of the copy is now 
shown set up in type. This proof would be subject to 
revision so that any errors would be corrected. Sometimes 
the advertiser would make suggestions as to other type to 
be used if he thought that an improvement could be made 
in that way. 

BuiMiiif up an advertisement. 

You can get valuable practice in building up an advertise¬ 
ment by making your own'designs. Even if you are not 
good at drawing you can use other printed matter for this 
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Frankly now ^ \ 

— doesn^t " 

powdet ^ ^ 

clean teeth best? 

ILIERE is a litde proposal that will interest 
all who like to see their teeth attractive 
and healthy. Buy a 6d. tin of Calvert's Tooth 
Powder and use it night and morning until it is 
gone. That will take you about a month at least. 

Now look at your teeth. Frankly, doesn't 
powder clean teeth best? See them white, 
bright and poltshed*»gums healthy too, pink 
and firm. Have your teeth, has your smile, 
ever looked so attractive ? 

This is a simple way of proving very happily for 
yourself the truth of a celebrated Dental 
Surgeon's words: ''Careful observation of 
patients' mouths over a period of 20 years has 
established a belief that powders are much 
superior to pastes in their cleansing properties."* 

Colverlls 

oa<.«‘Toolll Pewto 

The Commen Sense Dwtoifrice, 

SOLD EVERYWHERE in TINS 6d. tl- 1/6. 

• Emmci • Mf. Mm the SfMifc pmml Auttlmlm 
tnd npmm m tk* BrsttA Ohm! 
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purpose. You should get one of the monthly magazines 
which contain a large number of advertisements. By 
cutting out portions of advertisements you can obtain 
varieties of type and designs, and you can arrange your 
cuttings to make a complete advertisement. In doing so, 
you should observe the details as to lay-out given on page 
228. You should also see that your design conforms in quality 
and style to the standard example of spac^e and position 
which you select. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER X 

1. What is meant by the “ lay-out ” of an advertisement ? 

2. Select any article with which you are familiar, and 
prepare the “ copy ” which you propose to send to 
the printer who is to print the advertisement. 

3- In relation to your answer to question 2, set out 
in detail the instructions which you think necessary for 
the printer. 

4. From your answer to question 2 state the reasons which 
determine your choice of the various parts of the 
copy. 

5. When preparing a lay-out what considerations would 
determine your choice of border and its position ? 

6. Examine Fig. 2 on page 175 and give a critical des¬ 
cription of the various parts of the advertisement. 

7. In Fig. 4 on page 177 what connection is indicated, 
in the advertisement, between the two illustrations ? 

8. In Fig. 5 on page 181 describe how the use of white 

space gives effectiveness to the whole advertisement. 
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9. Give examples of three “ head lines ” which would be 
effective in gaining the attention of the reader. Mention 
to what particular commodity, in each case, they would 
apply, and state why you think they would be effective. 

10. The following is a quotation from the printed matter 
of an advertisement. Prepare a suggested lay-out 
which you think will make it an effective advertisement. 

“ Delicacies. You could scarcely imagine a more 
delightful answer to your Menu Problem than 
Chivers’ Jellies—served as a simple mould or as 
a more elaborate recipe. Just the ideal dessert 
to make your luncheons, dinners or suppers memor¬ 
able events. Easy to prepare, light and nourishing, 
and what a welcome change after the heavy heat- 
producing desserts of winter. Ask your grocer 
for Chivers’ Jellies—the jellies that are flavoured 
with ripe fruit juices. 

No coupons. No prize schemes. All the value 
is in the jelly. 

Chivers’ Jellies are cubed ready for use. Write 
for Dainty Illustrated Recipe Folder, Post Free 
from Dept. A. 8. 

Chivers & Sons, Ltd., The Orchard Factory, Histon, 
Cambs., Eng.” 

11. Deal with the following in accordance with the directions 
in question 10 : 

“Upstairs, downstairs, everywhere—■ 

Happy and safe in his ‘ Wardway ’ chair. 

Wheel your invalid into the fresh air and bright 
sunshine. Wheel him (or her) easily and comfort¬ 
ably in the matchless ‘ Wardway,’ the most 
successful Invalid Chair ever devised. 

Please write for Booklet No. 2. 

John Ward, Ltd,, 246b, Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.l.” 
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12. State how you would prepare the matter in question 10 
so that it would be suitable for ii poster. Omit any 
part of the advertisement which you think could be 
omitted with advantage, for purposes of poster adver¬ 
tising. Suggest the form of a sui able illustration. 

13. The following is the wording o. an advertisement 
which appeared in a weekly mj jazine. Prepare a 
form of lay-out which you considt would be suitable 
for a whole-page advertisement i > a newspaper. 

“As surely as the tree responds to the ‘urge’ of 
the sap . . . 

so surely will your engine respond to the ‘ urge ’ of 
the snap 
in 

Redline Super Petrol, 

The Top-Gear Spirit. 

The Redline Motor Spirit Co., Ltd., 

Waterloo House, 16, Charles Street, Haymarket, 
London, S.W. 1.” 

14. What form or forms of illustration would you use in 
connection with the advertisement given in question 
18 ? Give reasons for your choice. 
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MARKET RESEARCH 

“ Every ’person has two educations^ one which he receives from others, 
and one, more important, which }ie gives to himself.^' Gibbon. 

‘‘ Crafty men condemn studies, simple men admire them, and wise 
men use them.'" Francis Bacon. 


Section I 

Purpose and Scope of Market Research 

Present position. 

At the present time the work of Market Research is in 
an experimental stage. Difficulties arc being overcome and 
much valuable work has been accomplished. It can be 
said that, where scientific investigations of markets have 
taken place under suitable conditions, the results have been 
invaluable to business and well worth the energy and time 
spent on the work. Much remains to be done, and much 
more accurate information is necessary, but the experience 
already gained, the records which have been made, and the 
measure of success which has been achieved have satisfied 
business men that there is a field of knowledge well worth 
the cost and effort of exploration. Many advertising 
campaigns have been unsuccessful because of the lack of 
accurate knowledge of the demands of the market. Produc¬ 
tion has often been misdirected with consequent loss of time, 
effort, and resources. The preferences of different types of 
consumer have often been ignored, and there has been 
imperfect understanding of the uses to which a commodity 
could be put. Consequently consumers have been left 
unsatisfied and the producer has been left with his stock 
Q 241 
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unsold because he had not made the right adjustments in 
his product. All these have been regarded as ordinary 
business risks. Market Research has shown that they are 
business mistakes which could have been avoided if the 
information available had been known and if it had been 
used in the right way. 

Each investigation is a contribution to the knowledge of 
markets and the changes that are taking place, and as that 
knowledge is extended and amplified so will the work of 
production and distribution be carried on with greater 
certainty and less waste. At the same time there will be 
greater satisfaction to the consumer. As the work progresses 
difficulties will be overcome and a new orientation of 
functions on the part of the business man and his customer 
will take place. 

The purpose of Market Research. 

Market Research is concerned not only with the study of 
markets, but with the best methods of marketing (i.e. 
distribution), and more particularly with the demands of 
the consumer. Given the proper data, decisions can be 
made with a high degree of certainty, and the risks of 
marketing can in most cases be reduced. Instead of the 
“ hit or miss ” method of putting an article on the market 
is substituted the “ hit ” method. 

Millions of decisions are made every day by people who 
exercise a choice as to what they are going to buy at a price 
which they are prepared to pay. Each of those decisions is 
a choice between one alternative and another. In the same 
way producers are making decisions about what they are 
going to grow, or what they are going to make, to sell at a 
price which will cover their costs of production including 
their own remunerations. Market Research is an attempt 
to equate those two decisions. The choice and preferences 
of the consumer is the real field for Market Research, and, 
fortunately, the field is generally restricted to the market 
for a particular commodity or a group of commodities. 
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If a producer can put on the market a commodity which 
completely satisfies the demands of the consumers in that 
market at a price which he is prepared to accept and each 
consumer is prepared to pay, then the producer has not only 
succeeded in making the right commodity, and in choosing 
the best methods of distribution, but he has succeeded in 
selling the right commodity. His sales are likely to continue 
until some new demand arises, or until his supplies of 
materials and labour cease. The two decisions in this case 
are equated. Supply and demand coincide. That ideal 
state of affairs never happens in practice, but there are so 
many cases where tlie producer is not sufficiently in touch 
with the wants of the consumer, nor sufficiently acquainted 
with the best methods of satisfying those wants, that he 
makes bad guesses. Many of these guesses could become 
certainties if the methods of Market Research had been 
understood and applied, and the two decisions would 
coincide much more closely. A single sale may be evidence 
that they do coincide, but there follows the question, to 
what extent has the demand of the consumer been satisfied ? 
If the consumer finds that another make will give him more 
satisfaction at a price which he is prepared to pay, he^ will 
buy the other make when he has used the first. The 
satisfaction of wants is not a static condition. It varies in 
degree, in place, in time, and in many other ways. Market 
Research, properly applied, can show how to give lasting 
satisfaction to the greatest number of consumers, and how 
to anticipate the giving of increased satisfaction. 

If you consider, for instance, the selling of a novel at 
a price of 7s. 6d., you will accept the statement that there 
are a limited number of people who will pay that price for 
the satisfaction they get from reading the novel. Because 
10,000 people bought it the*publishers may very well consider 
that it was a successful venture. If, however, there are 
half-a-million more people who would have bought it if it 
had been published at a lower price, the satisfaction of the 
wants of all the consumers in the market has not been 
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achieved by the first issue. There remains a market for 
the publisher if he can meet the demand by lowering the 
price. Market Research would disclose this latent demand 
more accurately than would the single fact of selling 10,000 
copies of the first issue. Business judgment as to what will 
satisfy the demands of consumers is often very effective 
and successful, but it would be more often successful if the 
results of research into market possibilities were readily 
available. 

Market Research is therefore imdc'rtaken in order to give 
accurate information about the wants of the consumer, to 
what extent they can be satisfied, and the most economical 
and effective way of satisfying them. 

The scope of Market Research. 

(a) The Study of Wants. Fundamental wants of men and 
women are, of course, food, clothing, and shelter. Among 
primitive peoples the satisfaction of those wants is limited 
to animal and vegetable foods of little variety, skins of 
animals for clothing, and caves or huts for shelter. Most 
of those wants are satisfied by the efforts of the individuals 
themselves, and there is little exchange. In more civilized 
countries there is an immense variety of prepared and 
unprepared foods ; clothes not only for protection and 
ornament but for all purposes, even for a cocktail party ; 
and a vast assortment of buildings for shelter. Between 
the roots and berries gathered by the primitive consumer, 
and the caviare and select wines of the gourmet, there is 
an infinite variety of foods and drinks, and great differences 
in methods of supply. It is the same with clothing and 
shelter. In countries which have developed their industries 
and agriculture the number of wants which have been 
satisfied is incalculable, and yet- there remain many latent 
or unsatisfied wants. If it were possible to visit the moon, 
and return safely, there would be many applications for the 
trip. That is an instance of a latent want which is waiting 
for the means to satisfy it. There are many others. For 
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purposes of Market Research the study of wants is a study 
of ])references of the consumer in relation to the many ways 
in which he can satisfy a general want, such as his taste for 
certain foods, his ideas of comfort, his need to be free from 
pain and sickness, his wish to make a journey, and in- 
numerable other things. 

(b) The Satisfaction of Wants. Since there are so many 
ways in which a want can be met. Market Research is 
concerned with the best way in which satisfaction can be 
given by interpreting the preferences of consumers. Most 
people try to make their standard of living as high as 
possible by satisfying as many of their wants as they can. 
Satisfaction is never so complete as to preclude the desire 
for something better or more suitable. It is part of the 
wx)rk of Market Research to study the measure of satis¬ 
faction given by a particular commodity, to disclose and 
satisfy a latent want, and to remedy the causes for dis¬ 
satisfaction arising from the use of commodities. This 
(;an only be done by a study of the consumer in relation to 
any particular commodity which he uses. 

(c) The Study of the Consumer. For purposes of Economics 
the demand for goods or services is the amount which will 
be bought at a given price in any unit of time. For purposes 
of Market Research it is necessary to consider demand which 
is not, for the time being, effective in the economic sense. 
That is what new commodity the consumer would buy if 
he could pay for it, or, if a commodity is already on the 
market, what alterations in the product or the methods of 
distribution would result in more sales. There is no doubt 
that, other things being equal, many more people would 
buy a motor-car if a satisfactory one could be produced at, 
say, £25. The desires or needs of the consumer are, for our 
purposes, a subject of study, and in this respect Market 
Research goes outside the field of Economics. The results 
of Market Research are intended to show how those desires 
or needs can be satisfied by giving greater attention to what 
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the consumer wants, and what he is prepared to pay to 
satisfy those wants. The results are also intended to give 
to the producer relevant information about the general 
state of the market. The effective demand for a commodity 
depends upon many • influences; for instance, the total 
population, their incomes in relation to the prices of goods, 
their particular tastes, their position in the social scale, the 
conditions of supply, and the prices of similar goods 
competing in the same market. The desires or needs of 
consumers are difficult to ascertain, but, in relation to the 
demand for commodities, certain broad differences are. 
clear. Among the most important of these are the 
following : 

(i) Age. The age distribution of the population of a 
given area will determine in many ways the types of goods 
for which there is a demand. For some commodities 
(e.g., soap) age distribution will not help in determining the 
demand, unless the article in common use is altered so that 
it has an appeal for persons of certain ages only. In other 
instances, the number of people over, say, 15 years of age, 
and the number of people under that age, will determine 
the demand for different types of clothing, and special 
articles such as spectacles, false teeth, toys, and school 
requisites. An analysis of age grouping will give valuable 
information as to the extent of the market for those types 
of goods which are used mainly by people of certain ages. 
The market for perambulators, for instance, is definitely 
limited for use at certain ages. 

(ii) Married or Single. The number of married couples 
in relation to the number of single persons is another useful 
division for purposes of determining the relative demand 
in a certain area for commodities which are particularly 
required by married people as distinct from those who are 
not married. The number of marriages, and the trend of 
the marriage rate, also give information as to the present 
and future demand for goods suitable for use in a home. 
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(iii) Social Status, This depends mainly on the income 
range of particular sections of the population in a given area. 
It is obvious that, among a section of the population who 
have high incomes, the extent of the market is greater. 
Types and qualities of goods differ according to price. It 
is therefore clear that commodities which appeal to the 
higher income groups would be unsuitable for the lower 
income groups. Among a group of people with low pur- 
(diasing power price will be a very important factor in their 
buying. 

(iv) Geographical Position, Climate has a very important 
effect on the demands of consumers. Clothing, food, shelter, 
comforts, luxuries which are suitable for a hot climate 
would in many instances be unsuitable for a cold climate. 
But there are other factors arising from geographical position. 
For instance, seaside towns, compared with inland towns, 
have a market for particular types of goods. In a flat 
country more bicycles will be sold than in a mountainous 
or hilly country. The needs of people living in densely 
populated areas differ in many respects from those who live 
in centres of sparse population. 

(v) Occupations, The predominant industries of a par¬ 
ticular area influence the consumers in relation to the demand 
for certain commodities. It has been found, for instance, 
that some commodities which find a ready market among 
miners would not be sold at all in an agricultural area. 
Rates of wages vary, in many instances, according to the 
type of occupation, and consequently purchasing power is 
greater for districts where the predominant industry is one 
in which high wages are paid. 

(vi) Sex, A very large number of commodities are 
bought by the female section of the population only, and 
many by males only. Sex distribution in an area would 
give information as to the demand for such special 
commodities. 

(vii) Conditions of Trade, Markets are restricted where 
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there is considerable unemployment. Purchasing power 
varies, as far as many consumers are concerned, with 
employment conditions. 

(viii) Spending Habits, Although a minor influence, 
habits of spending do vary in particular areas. In some 
areas the people are noted for thrift and restrictions on 
spending, in other areas the emphasis is on spending and 
not on sa ving. 

Regional grouping of markets. 

All the foregoing factors are necessary in the study of the 
consumer, but in the study of markets generally it is found 
that there are many factors all of which vary according to 
particular areas. It is often necessary to select a “ selling 
field ” or a “ market area for purposes of Market Research. 
This involves the selection of a region which is distinct in its 
economic characteristics from others. The regional dis¬ 
tribution of population as shown by the publications of the 
Registrar General provides the best regional grouping for 
purposes of Market Research. The following are the regions 
for Great Britain : 


1. London and the South-East. 

2. South-Western Counties. 

3. Eastern Counties. 

4. East Midlands. 

5. West Midlands. 

6. South Wales. 

7. North and Central Wales. 

8. West Riding of Yorkshire. 

9. Lancashire and Cheshire. 


10. North Rural Belt. 

11. Northumberland and 

Durham. 

12. Scottish Border CoimtiCvS. 

13. Edinburgh and East Central 

Scotland. 

14. Glasgow and West Central 

Scotland. 

15. Highlands of Scotland. 


These divisions represent economic units as well as popula¬ 
tion units and are most useful for purposes of Market 
Research because each one represents a population living 
and working under many similar conditions. Tliose condi¬ 
tions vary according to the regional group, and provide for 
many comparisons. 
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Section II 

Methods and Sources of Information 


Method. 

From the general information already given in Section I 
you will see that Market Research includes tlie study of 
two things : 

First, the consumer’s preferences in relation to the 
satisfaction of his wants ; 

Second, the general conditions of trade at a particular 
time and the conditions in a particular market at 
that time ; and how under those conditions the 
consumer’s wants can be most effectively met. 

Each of these is, to some extent, a separate study, but it is 
very important that the relationship of the one to the other 
should not be forgotten. 

The method of research in each case should be to 

(i) define clearly the purpose and subject matter 

of the enquiry, 

(ii) collect all the facts relevant to the subject, 

(iii) analyse the facts, 

(iv) make deductions in the form of a theory or 

theories, 

(v) test the deductions by experiment. 

Such an enquiry if properly carried out, even with the 
limited information available, will make a business man 
more fully aware of the conditions under wJiich the selling 
of his product is likely to be successful. It is then for him 
to take the necessary action. 

Sources of information. 

To obtain the facts about the consumer and market 
conditions information can be obtained from several sources. 
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The collection of that information and the analysis of the 
facts are becoming more and more the work of specially 
trained experts. Where an industry can employ an expert 
greater and more rapid progress will be made towards 
accuracy, and the greater wdll be the number of facts which 
can be investigated. That industry will obtain corres¬ 
ponding benefits by lessening the number of mistakes in 
marketing, and reducing the number of wasteful experiments. 
Records will become more complete and more consistently 
relevant in solving the problems of marketing the products 
of that industry. Each industry has “ inside ” information 
which must be taken into account in solving its own 
marketing problems. Apart from that information the 
“ outside ” sources must be considered as well. In the case 
of each of the following sources of information which are 
issued publicly, some of the uses to which the information 
can be put are indicated. Many others will suggest them¬ 
selves when the information is considered in relation to a 
particular investigation. The information available is 
divided, for our purposes, into two parts: 

A, Population and General Trade Conditions. 

B. Information about the Consumer. 

^A) Population and General Trade Conditions. 

Statistical Review of England and Wales issued by the 

Registrar-General, and of Scotland by the Registrar- 

General of Scotland (1937). H.M. Stationery Office. 

This Review is an analysis of the statistics of population. 
Interpreted and used in the right way the statistics give 
valuable information as to the constituent elements of 
population in the 15 regions already mentioned. The 
statistics of the size of population show very wide variations. 
The population of London and the South-East, which in¬ 
cludes the “ home counties ” around London, is 14*4 millions; 
the Scottish Border Counties, which includes seven counties 
north of the border, has a population of only a quarter of a 
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million. Thus, the first region has 57 times the population, 
of the second. As an indication of the extent of the market 
the actual figures are much more important than a mere 
statement that the border counties have a less population 
than has London or any other region. A comparison of 
populations between those two areas shows that between 
1931 and 1937 London and the South-East increased its 
population by 6-6 per cent, while the whole of Scotland 
increased its population by only 2*8 per cent. When it is 
known also that the trend of the movement of population 
has been, during those years, from north to south, there is 
sufficient evidence to show that the first region would be by 
far the most important for an investigation of marketing 
possibilities for a product which is later to be introduced 
to the whole of Great Britain. Carefully chosen samples 
from the first region would give a mucli more reliable 
indication of the preferences of the people of Great Britain 
as a whole than would samples taken from the second 
region. 

The sex distribution of the fifteen regions shows important 
differences of which the following are suggestive. Out of 
a population of 14*4 millions in London and the South-East 
6-8 millions are males, and 7*6 millions are females. In 
South Wales with a population of 1 *79 millions there are *9 
millions of males to *8 millions of females. Thus, other 
things being equal, the demand for ladies’ goods would be 
proportionately greater in the first region than in the 
second. 

The age distribution of the regions can be analysed, for 
marketing purposes, into various groupings; e.g., 65 and 
under, between 30 and 50, and many others. For purposes 
of an investigation into markets the best comparisons can 
probably be made, for general purposes, by considering 
differences in wants which arise from age groups. Thus, 
four divisions may be made, below 15 (children); over 15 
but below 30 (adults); over 80 but below 60 (middle age ); 
over 60 but below 80 (old age). These comparisons can be 
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made in conjunction with the sex distribution. The follow¬ 
ing is an instance of a regional comparison by taking the 
figures of tM^o age groups, 

London and South- Northumberland and 
East Durham 

(population 14-4 m.) (population 2-2 m.) 

Under 15 . . 2 -9 m. or 20 *4 per cent. -6 m. or 26 *2 per cent. 

Over 15 but below 00 3*6 m. or 24*8 per cent. *5 m. or 24*4 per cent. 


It will be seen tliat while the proportion in the second 
group is almost the same in both regions, the proportion of 
children in Northumberland and Durham is higher than 
that of London and the South-East. Allowing for differences 
in total demand there would be in Northumberland and 
Durham a higher proportionate demand for (diildren’s 
goods than in the first region. Of course it would be 
erroneous to assume that the total demand would be higher 
or lower in one region, compared with another, because of 
those differences in age distribution alone, but, given each 
region as a separate marketing unit with the same or similar 
characteristics, the consumption of children’s goods would 
be, in relation to the consumption of goods for adults, 
higher in one region than the other. 

Perhaps more important than a mere comparison of 
married and single are the statistics relating to people 
living in private households. For census purposes a family 
is a group of people living together in one domestic house¬ 
hold. There are 46 million people living in Great Britain, 
and there are 12 million families, with an average of 8*6 
persons to the family. The main interest from a marketing 
point of view is the number of families, and the number 
of people who live in hotels, residential schools, hostels, 
registered lodging houses, residential staffs of hospitals, 
etc. The South-West Counties region has the highest 
percentage of persons not living in families, next in order 
are London and South-East, and the Eastern Counties. The 
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effect on the distribution and the demand for household 
necessities is highly important. 

Occupational grouping is shown by the separate volumes 
issued by the Registrar-General in connection with the last 
Census. Where certain industries predominate, as in the 
case of an agricultural district, there is a well-defined differ¬ 
ence in the kinds, qualities and quantities of goods demanded. 
Buying habits and tastes differ, in many instances, according 
to occupational grouping. The division of the groups into 
“ managerial ” and “ operative ” workers, together with the 
knowledge of the rates of wages in particular industries, 
give valuable information about the resources of the people 
in one area compared with another. It should be 
remembered, however, that the statistics of occupations do 
not in themselves give information which is sufficiently 
complete for marketing purposes. Used with other informa¬ 
tion, they do form an important factor in determining the 
demand for certain types of commodity. 

The Ministry of Labour Gazette published by the Ministry 
of Labour, H.M. Stationery Office. Montlily. 

This publication gives valuable information about con¬ 
ditions of trade which affect consumers and the wage- 
earners generally. The Unemployment Statistics are sure 
indications of influences which affect the market in one 
region compared with another. The table on page 254 is an 
extract from the October issue, showing unemployment 
statistics for the month ended 16th September, 1940. 

Other tables give figures of those “ temporarily stopped ”, 
and “ unemployed casual workers ”. 

The table is quoted in full to show that the statistics of 
unemployment can be used in conjunction with the statistics 
of population, by regional grouping, and by age grouping. 
The figures in themselves are a very important factor in 
determining the state of trade in the various regions, A 
continuous record of these figures in relation to any region 
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Unemployment Summaries by Districts 
(Wholly Unemployed) 


Region 

Men 

18 

Bovs 

14-17 

Women 

18 

Girls 

14-17 

Totals 

London 

89,002 

6,370 

78,870 

9,823 

184,065 

Eastern 

17,615 

1,313 

12,395 

2,177 

38,500 

Southern , 

9,293 

1,001 

9,254 

2,178 

21,726 

South Western . 

9,638 

1,169 

9,033 

1,959 

21,799 

Midlands . 

7,655 

836 

9,342 

1,113 

18,946 

North Midlands . 

12,820 

671 

8,581 

1,463 

23,535 

North-Eastern , 

21,047 

1,034 

10,814 

2,675 

35,570 

North-Western . 

39,686 

2,875 

32,748 

3,972 

79,281 

Northern . 

36,701 

3,679 

10,346 

7,274 

58,000 

Scotland . 

41,375 

3,407 

34,894 

5,853 

85,529 

Wales 

33,402 

2,790 

11,016 

4,512 

51,720 

Great Britain 

318,234 

25,145 

227,293 

42,999 

613,671 

N. Ireland 

30,704 

2,337 

25,536 

3,394 

61,971 

Totals 

;148,938 

27,482 

252,829 

46,393 

675,642 


which is being studied can be made in the form of a chart 
or charts. The “ Local Unemployment Index ” published 
separately can be used for each town or locality. 

Other information given by the same publication includes 
statistics showing changes in retail prices and the cost of 
living, and statistics showing changes in rates of wages and 
hours of labour. Thus for purposes of determining what 
factors are affecting the region to be studied, and their 
influence on the sales of a product, the figures give accurate 
and up-to-date information. 


The Board of Trade Journal issued by the Board of Trade, 
H.M. Stationery Office, Weekly. 

This official publication provides a monthly summary of 
the movement of wholesale prices of which the following 
is an extract taken from the issue of 14th November, 1940: 
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Wholesale Prices in October 

Movement in last thirteen months in each of the eleven 
groups of commodities specified. 

(Average for the year 1930 is taken as 100) 

i93d 1940 

Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May Jn. Jy. Aag. Sep. 
Cereals .109 119-2 129 6133*8134*9 131*1 131*6 L31 *6 133*1 135 143 146 8 
Meat, Fish and 

Eggs . 97*4 100*0 104*9 111*3 112*2 110 1 109*9 110*4 111*6 114*5 116*3 118*5 

Other foods 

and tobacco 119*1 121*1 121*3 122*8129*7128*9134*7 140*1 143*4 150*3 145*6 152*1 
Total, Food 

and tobacco 109*4 113*7 118*1 122*3125*7 123*7 12.5*7 128*2 131*2 134*5 135*5 139*6 

The table goes on to show in a similar form the figures for 
Coal, Iron and Steel, Non-ferrous Metals, Cotton, Wool, 
Other Textiles, Chemicals and Oils, Miscellaneous. 

. The movements of wholesale prices show clearly the 
tendency of prices to rise or fall, and the information could 
be used with advantage in considering the price factor in 
relation to a particular commodity. These figures also show 
in quantitative form another factor relating to conditions 
of trade. They should be compared with the figures in the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette relating to Wages and Hours of 
Labour. 

The Board of Trade Journal gives much other general 
information relating to particular trades, and particular 
markets. In the issue referred to above, there are, for 
instance, notes on Statutory Changes affecting both Home 
and Foreign Trade such as Paper Control, Prices of Goods 
Act, Arrangements for payments with Chile and Hungary, 
Limitation of Supplies Order 1940, Customs Regulations and 
Tariff Changes. 

The Report on Current Economic Conditions published 
ai intervals by the Royal Economic Society and prepared 
by the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 

The advantages of this publication are that the statistics 
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of trade and finance cover a longer period than the monthly 
or weekly figures given in the two preceding publications, 
and the tables of statistics are the work of economic experts. 
The figures cover most of the factors which affect con¬ 
ditions of trade, and the notes given are of the highest 
importance in the work of Market Research. The tables of 
statistics include the movement of wholesale prices in 11 
countries, finance statistics covering prices of stocks and 
shares, new capital issues, bank clearings, issues of Treasury 
Bills, and movements in the foreign exchanges ; index of 
wholesale and retail prices ; figures relating to output and 
internal activity including statistics of output, retail sales, 
railway freight traffic ; imports and exports including the 
imports and exports of gold ; shipping statistics relating to 
tonnage of ships entered and,cleared; unemployment in 
trade groups. 

Other sources of informatio^i relating to trade in a particular 
district are : 

Trade reports in local newspapers. 

The local Handbooks and Official Guides. 

The local Trade Directory. 

The local Chamber of Commerce. 

The local Chamber of Trade. 

The Trade Gazettes. 

It will be seen that there is a large amount of information 
available for reference, both as to trade generally, as to 
particular industries, and as to conditions in particular areas. 

(B) Information as to Economic Conditions of Consumers. 

Information as to the consumer himself is difficult to 
obtain, but information which is helpful for purposes of a 
general estimate is still available, although by its nature it 
is not so reliable as the statistics of trade which are published 
from official sources, or are the work of experts. 
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Tlie following are the jnost important matters which can 
be used for estimating the economic structure of the popula¬ 
tion in a given area : 

Numbers of Dwelling Houses grouped according to 
Rentals (or Gross Annual Value); e.g., numbers of 
houses of rentals of under £l() ,* £l0-£20 ,* £20-£30 ; 
£80-t40; £40-£60; £60 £80; £80-£l00; over £100. 
(Local Finance Returns). 

Number of motor-car licences issued each month 
(Ministry of Transport). 

Number of wireless licences issued (Post Office publica¬ 
tion). 

Number of persons in receipt of poor relief {Ministry 
of Labour Gazette). 

Number of subscribers to the Telephone Exchange (Post 
Office). 

Number of consumers using public services (gas, water, 
electricity, etc.) and average consumption according 
to income grade (Finance Reports of Local Authority). 

Standard rates of wages for trades in the area in relation 
to number of persons employed in that area (Census 
Returns, Ministry of Labour Gazette, and Trade Union 
Reports). 

Used in the proper way, by analysis and comparison, 
a more accurate idea of the economic structure, indicating 
prosperity or adversity and population in income grades, 
can be obtained. This information can be of the greatest 
service in determining the particular types of consumers in 
an area, and the estimated range of income grades. 

Budgets of consumers from various sources. 

The different ways in which a given income is spent by 
a group of individuals are certainly numerous, but there are 
some outstanding characteristics which are common to a 
group. Little research has been done on this question, but 

R 
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the following are examples of investigations which have 
been made. 

(i) By the Engineers’ Study Group (1936). 

The Group suggested that the minimum salary on which a 
British family of average size; i.e., 3-6 persons, could live in 
moderate comfort, was £317 per annum. The Report of 
the (iroup was bas(‘d on 6 different standard-budgets worked 
out by different scientists and organisations during the 
preceding ten years. The sugg(‘sted budget was compared 
with the expenditure of 235 British families of the pro¬ 
fessional classes witli salaries ranging from £300 to £600 per 


annum who spent on an average £432 

a year. 

The following 

is the comparison. 

Study 

I’rofessional 


Grouf) 

£ 

Classes 

£ 

184 

Food ...... 

99 

Help, and cleaning materials 

10 

— 

Rent and rat es .... 

55 

55 

Clothing ..... 

28 

46 

Fuel and light .... 

21 

20 

Education ..... 

nil 

— 

Medical Expenses and Insurance^ 

14 

44 

Holidays ..... 

10 

— 

Recreations and Hobbies 

10 

40 

Subscriptions to charities. 

5 

5 

Alcohol, tobacco, and sweets 

28 

11 

Newspapers, etc. .... 

2 

— 

Stamps, phones, telegrams 

— 

4 

Wireless set and licence . 

3 


Travel ...... 

20 

8 

Depreciation and repairs to furniture 
and equipment .... 

12 

15 

Totals ..... 

317 

432 


The dashes (—) in the columns do not represent absence of 
expenditure on the items opposite which they occur. They 
are caused by the differences in grouping the items of 
expenditure in the two lists. It is stated that the average 
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uatioJial expenditure on drink, sweets, and tobaec'o is £>35 i3s. 
The explanation given for the comparatively low expenditure 
on these items by professional classes is that they have to 
cut down expenditure on these items in favour of otliers 
which help them to “ keep up appearances 


(ii) The League of Nations some years ago worked out for 


Mr. P"ord an adequate family budget for h 
Detroit. It was as follows : 

is workers at 

Food, helj), cleaning aids . . . . . 

£ 

. 82-7 

Rates and Rent ...... 

. 32-6 

Clothing ....... 

. 27-3 

Fuel and lighting ...... 

. 19-6 

Medical expenses ...... 

5-3 

Insurance ....... 

8-25 

Balance, available for holidays, drink, tobacco, 

travel, 

depreciation, etc. . . . . . 

. 55-35 

Total . 

. £231-1 


American currency has been converted into sterling, and 
adjusted according to Manchester prices in 1931, 

(iii) In the Survey of Merseyside prepared under the 
editorship of D. Caradoc Jones and published by the 
University of Liverpool, and Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
Ltd., the following table of expenditure is given. The table 
gives the expenditure of the average working-class family, 
irrespective of income, by contrast with that of the average 
family in the highest income grade (Group IV among the 
grades that are considered in that part of the Survey) and 
in comparison with a family on the poA^erty line. The 
numbers in each family are given at the head of each column 
and they represent the equivalent of number of adults. It is 
explained that at the poverty line no allowance is made for 
personal expenditure on recreation, tobacco, newspaper, etc. 
and that the items to be reckoned under the “ Miscellaneous ” 
heading are essential household commodities such as matches 
and soap, soda, blacking, materials for cleaning, etc. 
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Table X* 

(tEneral Expenditure of Certain of Families 

Compared 


Weekly 

Group 

Averiig*- 

At the 

Unernplco.'ed 

On Public 

Expenditure on 

IV 

Family 

Poverty Line 




ABBistance 


2*2(5 

2*91 

2*90 

3*80 

3*80 

3*96 


8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 


ft. d. 

B. d. 


s. d. 

Food 

26 1(J 

22 4 

18 

23 9 

17 4 


— 

19 61 


— 

Rent 

10 3 

9 1 

6 5 

7 51 

8 8 


— 

7 7 


— 

Fuel and Light 

5 0 

4 4 

'1 


rs 11 

1 

r3 81 



Clothing . 

5 lOi 

4 3 

)-8 01 

10 51 

< 2 7i 

>r 5J 

-(2 6 


^7 2 

Cleaning . 

1 6 

1 3 

J 


1 n 

J 

1 111 

J 


Clubs 

2 6 

1 11 

_ 


1 8 



1 0 



Crockery and 











Furniture 

Hi 

i 



31 



11 



Doctor and 











Chemist 

1 7i 

10 

— 

— 

0 



31 



Education 


— 

— 


1 


41 



►3 2 

Recreation 

— 

— 

— 


— 



— 



Tobacco and 











Alcohol 

3 6 

2 1 


— 

8 



8 



Miscellaneous . 

— 

— 



2 

J 


7 

- 


Totals 

58 2i 

40 8 

32 7 

41 8 

36 10 


37 51 

— 


Section III 

The Application of Methods of Market R>:search to 
Particular Examples 

In relation to any particular example chosen, iit is assumed 
that the foregoing information given in Section II would be 
available to show whether or not the state of trade and the 
conditions in a particular market are favourable to the 
venture at the time it is being considered. Also that, as 
far as possible, particular conditions affecting consumers 
in that market have been taken into account. The examples 
chosen have distinctive points. They have also points which 
are common to all of them. It is on the points where they 
differ from one another that emphasis is laid, and detailed 
consideration is given. Because of those matters; which 

In the Ministry of Labour Gazette for December, 1040, a valuable 
analysis is given of weekly expenditure of Working Class Households in 
the United Kingdom in 1987-8. 
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relate to all th<e examples, No. 1 is considered in greater 
detail than are the other examples. The examples chosen are 

(i) Increasing the sales of a commodity already on the 

market. 

(ii) Sale of a cheaper grade of commodity already on the 

markets 

(iii) Sale of a commodity in a particular area. 

(iv) Sale of a commodity not already on the market. 

(i) Increasing the sales of a commodity already on the market. 

The enquiry is to ascertain how sales (;an be increased. 
The need for 1:he investigation would normally arise from 
either an unsatisfactory ratio between costs and sales 
returns, or an attempt to increase sales with a view to a 
higher profit. The example chosen is a patent pipe. The 
following internal information should be considered : 

Statistics of the movement of sales in all districts where 
the pipes are at present on the market. 

Returns and information from trade representatives. 

Correspon(Jence with dealers, and any comments made 
as to methods of advertising, business terms and 
arrange) nents, complaints and suggestions about the 
pipe itself. 

Information from Repairs Department. 

Returns a.s to the results of any advertising efforts. 
These should be analysed into districts, seasons of 
the year, and should show the course of sales in 
relation to the advertising. 

Present cos ts of production and marketing in relation 
to price and quantities sold. 

Information from trade publications as to course of 
prices of raw materials and any changes likely to 
occur in wage rates. 

Information from trade representatives as to prices, 
and se\li)ag-values of competitive articles in the 
market. 
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The probable effect on sales returns of each of the 
following: trade conditions, present methods of 
advertising, sales in one area compared with another 
and probable causes of the variations. 

What internal adjustments as to methods of manu¬ 
facture, costs, internal organisation, servi(*e to users, 
could advantageously be made. 

The foregoing would enable the manufacturer or distributor 
to decide whether or not methods of manufacture and 
methods of marketing were satisfactory. To this must be* 
added the work of Consumer Research, The opinions of the 
consumers are of the greatest importance, but at the present 
time this part of the work is the most diflicult. It would be 
possible with articles of clothing for each tailor to keep 
records of his customers’ requirements as to fit, style, and 
price, and from those records he would know what his 
customers’ preferences were. But this is not the case with a 
patent pipe. Many dissatisfied customers do not talk about 
their causes for dissatisfaction to the retailer ; they simply 
treat the matter as a bad bargain and “ there’s the end of it.” 
It is necessary therefore to adopt some means of finding out 
the reasons for the choice of the consumer, and to what 
extent he has been satisfied with his choice or dissatisfied, 
and the reasons in each case. Complete answers to the 
following questions would give valuable information to the 
producer : 

At what price would there be an increase in sales, 
and the extent of the increase ? 

What particular detail in manufacture made the 
greatest appeal ? 

What particular detail in the make-up of the pipe 
had the least appeal ? 

What shape is most popular ? 

If preferences differ in different areas, what is the 
reason for the differences ? 

The answers to these questions cannot be obtained from 
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all the users of the pipe, but, if ])roperly seleetecl, sample 
replies can be obtained from a representative group, and the 
information will then be suflieiently reliable. 

The first stej) is to formulate a suitable Questionnaire, 
Th(‘ questions should be brief and readily understood. The 
number of questions should be as small as possible, there 
should be no redundancy, and each question should be 
capable of a clear answer on one point only. They are then 
in a form which will admit of easy tabulation. 

The methods by which replies are obtained vary according 
to the type of jiroduct. The following have been used for 
various products and, for purposes of our example, the 
most convenient and effective should be chosen : 

(a) An Advertising Scheme in the form of a prize com¬ 
petition in which (competitors are asked to answer 
questions, the winners being those who give the 
answers in their correct order of popularity. This 
would apply to a list of qualities or special features 
of the prodiKct. Names, addresses, and occupations 
should be given for statistical purposes. One weak¬ 
ness of the scheme is that people who do not use the 
article will be tempted to compete for the prize, in 
spite of the fact that the coupon is only given with 
each pipe sold. 

(b) A Postal Questionnaire. A slip issued with each pipe 
sold asking customers to register for “ free servicing ” 
would be returned by many customers if some ad¬ 
vantage to them was to be obtained. The slip would 
contain spaces for name, address, and occupation, 
and the communication on the slip should be worded 
so that the interest of the producer in the consumer’s 
requirements is emphasised. 

(c) Personal Canvass. Direct questioning is a matter of 
discretion. Agents would be appointed and asked to 
make a return as to their enquiries among consumers. 
Of coufse the enquiry would have to be made by 
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selecting a limited group in which as many varieties as 
possible would be included. A house to house canvass 
with reference to household goods has been made and 
the results were sufficiently accurate to make adjust¬ 
ments and select methods of selling which were highly 
successful. In the case of our example, however, this 
method would be unsuitable. The best method 
would be for agents to make enquiries among their 
friends without disclosing that they are making 
enquiries for purposes of a business investigation. 
The selections for sampling must be carefully chosen 
so that the right comparisons can be made.* 

The following is the result of a personal canvass among pipe- 
smokers as to their preferences for a particular kind of pipe. 
72 men were interrogated. The following are the chief 
points of the questionnaire and an analysis of the replies. 

1. Preferences in smoking qualities : 

(a) Cool . . . . . .68 

(b) Does not require breaking in .51 

(c) Easy to clean . . . .27 

Notes : 32 were of the opinion that the pipe was of less 

importance than the type of tobacco used. 4 stated 
that they found other makes cooler. It is seen that 
several had dual or treble preferences. 

2. Preferences as to shape : 

(a) Short . , . . . .18 

(b) Medium . . . . .42 

(c) Long . . . . . .10 

Notes : 2 were indifferent as to shape, but 24 expressed 
a distinct preference for a particular shape apart 
from length. In most cases, however, the actual 
shape did not matter, but the length and weight of 

♦ The methods adopted for the Ministry of Labour Gazette enquiry as 
to weekly expenditure (see footnote to page 200) aj;e well worth a 
careful study for this purpose. 
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the pipe did determine their preferences to the greatest 
extent. 16 varied their answers by such remarks as 
“ I like a short pipe when I am playing golf ” and I 
like a large bent pipe when I am at home.” 

3. Price: 

(a) Worth the money . . .42 

‘ (b) Cheaper pipes just as good . . 21 

Notes : 4 had obtained the pipe as a birthday or Christ¬ 
mas present, but were doubtful whether they would 
pay the price themselves. 6 did not think that any 
cheap pipe was just as good, but mentioned a price 
which they said would have to be paid to get a 
“ decent ” pipe. 

4. After-sales Service : 

(a) Number who had actually used the 

service . . . . .28 

(b) Number who were satisfied with the 

service . . . . .27 

Notes : The one who was not satisfied had had his pipe 
lost for several weeks. The 27 who were satisfied 
were very enthusiastic about the service. “ Made it 
into a new pipe,” was the general comment. 

The opinions on the patent itself, the shape of the mouth¬ 
piece, were so varied that it was impossible to get a decided 
opinion. Most of them were concerned with general smoking 
qualities which may or may not have arisen from the patent, 
but 31 had bought the pipe because of the attraction of the 
mouthpiece ; others had bought it because it was a “ good 
make ‘ 29 had bought the pipe because they “ always 
smoked that make ”. Only 28 were enthusiastic about the 
mouthpiece itself, and they were prepared to argue about its 
advantages. 

From this “ sampling ” it is possible to obtain definite 
preferences 6i consumers, although the number interrogated 
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was relatively small. Many points for advertising were 
clear, and there is a distinct suggestion that the general 
quality of the pipe had made a greater appeal than the 
patent itself. The answers themselves have the advantage 
that they give to the producer very definite opinions of 
actual users on many points. 

(ii) Sale of a cheaper grade of eonwtodity already on the market. 

In this instance it is proposed to put on the market a 
new grade at a lower price. 

The most valuable information is that which has been 
obtained in relation to any change of price that has taken 
place in the past. If the demand has shown itself to be 
elastic ; i.e., increased sales proportionately higher when 
the price has been reduced, decreased sales proportionately 
lower when price has been raised, there is evidence that 
there is a latent demand for the article. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that the information about 
increases and reductions in price may not be the only cause of 
decreased and increased sales. Other influences, such as 
special advertising, improved marketing methods, or 
improvements in the article itself, njiist be eliminated for 
purposes of the investigation. As a concrete example the 
sales of a popular book may be taken. The sales when the 
price was 8s. 6d. would be known. If a cheaper edition at 
3s. 6d. had also been published the sales of this edition 
would also be known. The question might be the publica¬ 
tion of a series of such books at 6d. each. Important 
information as to preferences of consumers would be a vailable. 
Information would be found in the details published by the 
newspapers and periodicals of the ‘‘ best sellers of the 
month What happened in London would be a good test 
as to what would happen in the provinces with regard to 
preferences for a particular book. The figures published by 
public libraries of books issued during a week or a month 
relating to fiction or non-fiction would give an estimate of the 
relative popularity of fiction in general. Most of the large 
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libraries give aetual figures showing the numbers of several 
popular books which have been borrowed, and some interest¬ 
ing facts about their choices could be obtained. Information 
is available about the occupations of members of public 
libraries. For purposes of selection of the books to include 
in the series the information is fairly complete. Care would 
have to be taken to make more enquiries about works of 
non-fiction, and the types which are popular. There would 
remain the question of cost to be compared with an estimated 
selling field when the price was reduced to 6d. Methods of 
marketing, arrangements with booksellers, types and media 
for advertising, would be well known to publishers of books. 
Trade publications in the book trade are also very efficient. 
The investigation however should be carefully made so that 
quantitative estimates of the extent of the market eould 
be given. 

(iii) Sale of a commodity in a particular area. 

Apart from general matters which affect most areas, the 
following information should be obtained and analysed— 
population with sex, age, and occupation divisions, number 
of families, income grades, the state of unemployment and 
the amount of poor relief. 

If the commodity was already on the market comparisons 
between one area and another should be made, and the 
reasons for the differences in sales and preferences ascertained. 
Information as to the popularity of competitive goods, and 
why they satisfy the market, should be available. 

The study of marketing conditions in the area would 
include the customary arrangements with dealers in that 
area, facilities for distribution, and facilities for and costs of 
advertising. The regional grouping already suggested should 
be adopted for purposes of the enquiry, unless the area was 
limited to a large town. 

The consumer research would include the study of income 
grades, and measure of prosperity. It would also be 
important to know, in relation to buying habits in that area. 
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the quantities usually bought and how frequently they were 
bought, also the type of packing most favoured in that area. 
Particular preferences could be ascertained by one of the 
methods suggested for Example No. (i), and the enquiry into 
these should include tastes, how the product is used, by 
which class of people it is most used, the qualities which 
appeal most strongly to users, why certain types sell better 
than others. 

(iv) Sale of a commodity not already on the market. 

The risks to be taken on the introduction of an entirely 
new product are greater than those in the case of a product 
already on the market. In the latter instance there are the 
opinions of the users, and the experience of the producers 
and dealers, and other trade representatives, which give 
very valuable information that is absent in the case of an 
entirely new product. 

The general information from published statistics is very 
valuable in this instance. That information should be used 
in conjunction with special information obtained from an 
investigation of consumers’ demand. The first step would 
be to tabulate the uses to which the product could be put, 
and then to estimate the number of people who would be 
interested in buying an article with those uses. But that would 
not be enough for purposes of the investigation. The most 
important step is to find, as nearly as possible, the extent of 
the actual market; i.e., how many consumers could be 
persuaded to use the product if it could be supplied to them 
on the most favourable terms. In the case of certain 
articles very little investigation is necessary to prove that 
people would buy an article for general use if it saved time 
and money, the other conditions of supply and price being 
satisfactory. For instance, a new type of electric light bulb 
which gave better light while using only half the current 
would have a wide appeal, because of the advantages of 
reduced cost in use. The price would necessarily have to 
bear some relationship to the existing article, otherwise the 
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initial cost, if considerably higher, would deter many 
purchasers from choosing the new bulb, in spite of the fact 
that they could save in the cost of the electric current. 
Again, if by reason of its shape it was cumbersome, or, by 
reason of the material, it had to be handled most delicately 
and used witli the greatest care, both those points would 
make difficulties in getting it widely adopted. Customers 
would weigh in their own minds the decreased cost against 
the inconveniences. If the product was something entirely 
new, such as a new source of motive power, the opposition 
of the producers of petrol, coal, gas, and oil would have to be 
met, and, unless there was a great saving in cost, the pre¬ 
judices of consumers would have to be met and overcome. 
Cost ^ would be an important factor in this connection, and 
any necessary changes in engine design or apparatus to be 
used, and all that those changes implied, would have to be 
taken into account. 

The consumer research, together with an investigation of 
the attitude and requirements of dealers, would give the 
most valuable information about the available market for 
the product. The attitude of the consumer towards the 
product, his likes and dislikes, would form the basis of 
consumer research. The results of that research would, 
if carried out by direct investigation by sample, give a 
fairly accurate estimate of the number of those who would 
be prepared to buy the product. The following points should 
be the subject of enquiry : 

Does the article appeal because, compared with other 
articles, it has advantages in use ? 

Does the price factor suit the consumers ? 

In what form should it be suppliede.g., type of package, 
quantities, design, colour, shape, size ? 

Would it be necessary to overcome prejudices or to 
change habits or to meet other objections to its use 
by offering particular inducements to consumers; 
e.g., hire-purchase terms, free service, guarantees ? 
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What are the objeetioiis to its use; e.g., fuudaiiieiital 
changes in existing machinery or organisation, lengthy 
training to acquire the skill to use it efficiently, doubts 
as tp its wearing or lasting qualities, and how those 
objections may be overcome ? 

It is interesting to note that, after a careful enquiry 
conducted into the reasons for the successful results of 
introducing a new commodity to the market, the following 
had the widest appeal: 

Saving of cost in relation to satisfaction in use. 

Providing pleasant new experiences, increased comfort? 
or distinctive luxuries. 

Better health, and alleviation of disease or other ailment. 

Fashion and individual distinction. 

Elimination of difficulties and inconveniences. 

The first includes the saving of time, increased output in 
the same time, and also the saving of a training period by 
substituting unskilled for skilled work. 

The second, third and fourth do not necessarily affect the 
cost factor in the same way as does the first. Here the price 
is in relation to the advantages offered by the new product. 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that for most types of 
research, the information must be capable of statistical 
presentation in as simple a form as possible. There are 
many manuals on the market showing the forms in which 
statistics can be presented, the best methods of interpreting 
a group of facts, and also how to avoid giving a false im¬ 
pression in a careless use of percentages and averages. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER XI 

1. Wluit is meant by the tern) “Market Research”? 
Discuss briefly thv. advantages of Market Research to 
business men. 

2. Select a, particular commodity with whi(*h you are 
familiar, and explain how Market Research would help 
the producer and distributor. 

3. Mention three important influences which would affect 
market conditions, and state how their effects could be 
anticipated by a preliminary enquiry. 

4. What are the })articular advantages, for purposes of 
selling goods, of ascertaining the ages, sex, and occupa¬ 
tions of the members of a group of consumers in a 
particular area ? 

5. What are the most suitable regional divisions of Great 
Britain for the purposes of defining se23arate marketing 
ar(‘as ? Why are those divisions better than the division 
of Great Britain into counties only ? 

6. What are the general methods adopted for purposes of 
Market Research ? 

7. Mention three sources of j3ublished information which 
are useful for purposes of the study of marketing con¬ 
ditions, and state to what uses, for marketing purposes, 
each one cau be put. 

8. If you wanted to estimate the prosperity, or otherwise, 
of a 2 )articular area, what available information would 
you use ? Explain why the information would be 
useful. 

9. In studying the cionsunier, of what advantage is it to 
find out how a typical group of peoj^le spend their 
incomes ? 

10. Select a commodity with whi(;h you are familiar and 
state what steps you would take to ascertain 
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(a) how to increase sales, and 

{h) how to find out if there is a sufficient demand for a 
cheaper grade of the commodity. 

11. What information would you use for the study of a 

particular area for purposes of marketing ? State how 
you would use the information, and to what extent it 
w^ould help you to understand marketing conditions 
there, and the types of consumers in that market. 

12. If you were preparing to put on the market an entirely 
new article, what preliminary enquiries would you make 
in order to ensure the success of your venture ? 

13. Assuming that a new article had been put successfully 
on the market, how w^ould you ensure that, as far as 
possible, the success would continue ? 


Questions set by the Royal Society of Arts in the 
subject “ Advertising 

14. What is a market or sales research ? (1934) 

15. What is the value of market research, and how can it 

influence advertising policy ? (1935) 

16. Explain what area or areas you would use for a localised 

or district scheme of advertising as a testing ground, 
and why would you make such territory as you mention 
your choice. (1936) 

17. What is meant by market research ? How is this carried 

out, and what should its results foretell ? (1987) 


Questions set by the Incorporated Sales Managers’ 
Association in the Final Examination 
for the subject “ Market Research 

(June 1989) 

18. It is proposed to put on the market a new brushless 
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sliavino' (^(‘ain : (k tail tli(* hasw information you would 
require to help you formulate : 

(a) An estimate of the potential market 

and 

(b) A distribution policy. 

19. “ Market Re\seareh has a contribution of great 
importance to make towards the solution of the dis¬ 
tributive problems of to-day.” Comment fully upon 
this statement, explaining the nature of the con¬ 
tribution and its relation to distributive problems. 

20. What do you understand hy “ Statistical Error ? ” In 
your reply describe why it is important that you 
should know the (xtead of error in any marketing 
statistics you have seeurcd from field investigation. 

21. Dis(aiss the resj)eeti\’e advantages and disadvantages of 
using postal questionnaires as compared with field 
im estigators in th(‘ eonduet of a marketing research. 

Questions set by The Advertising Association in 
the subject “ Marketing ” Intermediate 
Stage, 1938. 

22. As marketing director of a firm manufacturing a utility 
produc;t appealing to, and within the means of all but 
the very poorest classes, you have to call for a com¬ 
plete marketing scheme for Great Britain from the 
managers of your sales and advertising departments. 
Set out the matters (under headings and sub-headings 
only) that ycm will expect these two executives to deal 
with in their respective reports to you, and state your 
reasons briefly for including each item. 

28. Assuming you were called upon to draw up the 
marketing policy for a proprietary breakfast food, out¬ 
line the information that you would set out to obtain 
concerning ; 

s 
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(a) Ttu* product itself ; 

(b) The eonsiimer's attitude towards products of the 
sanje elass ; 

(c) The plan of distribution ; 

(d) Location (territorially) of the most likely market. 

24. How would you use available statistics of population, 
state of employment, and occupations to help you 
decide which was tlie most suitable area in which to 
open up a market for a new cocoa ? 



EXAMINATION PAPERS 

THE ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION, 

Ludgate House, FJeet Street, London, E.C.4, 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 1939. 

MARKETING 
(Time : hours.) 

Division “ A.” 

Answer SIX questions. AJl questions carry equal marks. 

1. Where does the pro(*ess of marketing begin and where 
does it end ? 

2. In what ways does the marketing of branded goods differ 
essentially from the marketing of unbranded products, 
in relation to : 

1. Control of the market. 

2. Cost of selling. 

3. The c‘onsunier. 

4. The distributor. 

3. In what ways do you consider that statistics of popula¬ 
tion, occupations and earning power can be useful in 
drawing up a marketing policy ? 

4. Assuming that you are marketing an article that can as 
easily be sold to the public direct from door to door as 
in the retail shops, at the same price and with the same 
profit to yourself, what factors would you take into 
consideration in determining whether to use the one 
method or the other ? 

5. Name an article of your own choice that you consider 
is best sold by each of the following methods, and say 
why you think so : 


27.5 
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1. At (‘xliibitious, 

2. Through both whoJ(‘Siilcrs and retailers. 

3. Exeliisively in one’s own chain of shops. 

G. A firm of confectioners has built np a profitable business 
in high-class chocolates. The proprietor is himself an 
unusually successful salesman. He decides that the 
time has come to adv^ertise to the publi(‘. He is 
appointing a sales manager and an advertising manager, 
both to be directly responsible to himself. What duties 
do you think he should apportion to each of these 
executives ? 

7. If you W(‘re concerned in finding an overseas market for 
an every-day food product that would appeal to people 
of all races in any climate, and could be sold in units at 
(equivalent of) a few pence, what investigation in any 
country of your choice do you think would be necessary 
to determine : 

(a) Competition to be met. 

(b) Best methods of distribution, i.e., whether 
through an importing house on the spot; your 
own sales organisation ; or exporting houses in 
this (‘ountry. 

(c) Means of advertising available, and through whom 
it could be done, i.e., whether through local 
agents or a firm in England. 

Let your answer be a series of queries that would have to 
be answered under each head. 

8. How would you use statistics in advising the would-be 
advertiser on the selection of a good trial area in which 
to make his first marketing test of : 

FAther — 

(a) A brand of woollen underwear of moderate price 
appealing to the middle and working classes ; 

Or — 

(b) A range of pickles consumed almost exclusively 
by the hard-working classes. 
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THE A1)VERTIS1N(; ASSOCIATION 
Liidgate House, 110-111, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 

FINAL EXAMINATION, 1939. 

MARKET RESEARCH 
(Time : 2A hours.) 

Division “ 

Answer Questions 1 and 2 and FOUR others. All questions 
carry equal marks. 

1. A manufaeturer asks you to advise him on th(‘ market¬ 
ing and adv(M*tising of a refrigerator in the area south¬ 
east of a liiu^ from th(‘ Severn to the Wash. What 
information would you seek and IVom what sources 
would you obtain it to enable you to pixvsent a ]>rc- 
liminary report to the manufaetuna* ? 

2. You have been presented with tlie following statistics 
based upon a house-to-house survay in a small provincial 
town : 




Class 

Class 

Class 

Total 



A 

B 

C 


Number of calls . . 

.. 

100 

100 

100 

300 

Percentage of reade 

rs of 





Daily Mail 


20% 

20% 

10 7o 

16f)% 

Daily Express . . 

. . 

10% 

25% 

25% 

20-0% 

News Chrcmicle 


«% 

12% 

20% 

13-3% 

Daily Herald 


2% 

«% 

40% 

10-6% 

Percentage of home using 





the following tooth- 

pastes 





Dentos .. 


30% 

5% 

— 

11-6% 

Carbolos 

. . 

10% 

10% 

10% 

100% 

Mintine .. 


5% 

20% 

5% 

100% 

Hydrox 


3% 

2% 

25% 

100% 
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What comments would you make regarding these 
statistics and what con(*lusions (if any) would you 
draw from them ? 

3. Prepare a questionnaire designed to discover the facts 
which will assist in the planning and preparation of an 
advertising campaign for a new motor oil. 

4. What steps would you take to ensure that the sample 
you select for the purpose of a (*onsum(T investigation is 
as representative as possible of tlu* whole market 
concerned ? 

5. A manufacturer of a breakfast c*ereal has advertised 
successfully for ten years without ever having under¬ 
taken any market research. Prepare a memorandum 
to be submitted to him showing how market research 
can lielp him. 

6. Which of the following information is published and to 
what sources would you apply for it : 

(a) Voters’ lists of Nottingham. 

(b) Number of motor cars imported into this country 
in 1937. 

(c) Output of razor blades in this country in (i) 1985, 
(ii) 1936, 

(d) State of employment in the cotton trade. 

(e) Index of trend of retail sales in Scotland. 

(f) Number of grocers in Sussex. 

(g) Number of influenza deaths each week in 
Birmingham. 

(h) Number of chickens in Cheshire. 

(i) Number of telephone subscribers in Portsmouth 
and annual rate of increase of past 5 years. 

(j) The degree of hardness of the water in Liverpool. 

7. What general instructions would you give to (a) in¬ 
vestigators, (b) supervisors regarding the planning and 
conduct (not the actual questions) of an investigation 
amongst retail grocers into the sales of a custard 
powder ? 
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8. What types of market research can usefully be eou- 
diicted co-operatively, and what types should be carried 
out by individual nianufaetiirers or their advertising 
agencies ? 

9. A manufacturer of a toilet line supplies you with sales 
figures month by month. Of his turnover, 75% is 
with 215 wholesalers, 15% direct with 410 individual 
Wool worth branches, 10% direct with 800 individual 
Roots branches. To what extent will these enable you 
to assess retail sales to the consumer, area by area ? 
If further information is necessary, can it be obtained 
without heavy expense ? 

10. It is said that market research, by virtue of the very 
fact that it investigates an existing situation, (*an 
never evolve new developments or help the (creative 
side of advertising. Is this true ? If so, what safe¬ 
guards must be exercised in its c‘onduct and use ? 


INCORPORATED SALES MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
28, Bedford Square, London, W.C.l. 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
Part 11. 

Saturday, 22nd June, 1940 
10 a.in. --- 12.80 p.m. 

Subject: 

SALESMANSHIP AND SALES ORCiANlSATION 

Candidates are required to answer SIX questions, but not 
more than SIX should be attempted. 

25. A customer says : “ I will take a parcel on Sale or 
Return Assuming that your firm objects to business 
on these terms, what reply would you offer. 
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26. Explain why it is psychologically imsoimd to make the 
query to a customer : “ How’s business ? ” 

27. Draft out an application form for th(‘ use of candidates 
for positions on your Sales Staff. 

28. Supposing one of your Sales Territories became too big 
for your representative to work : would you be in 
favour of appointing an assistant or of dividing the 
territory? Give your reasons. 

29. What replies would you make to the following objec¬ 
tions : 

(a) “ Your lirnrs goods are too expensive.” 

(b) “ Pm too busy to talk to you to-day.” 

(c) “ I am very well satisfied with tlie firms I already 
deal with and 1 do not wish to open new 
accounts.” 

(d) “ In view of present conditions, can you guarantee 
continuity of supplies ? ” 

80. Supposing your interview with a Buyer is interrupted 
by a telephone call and you gather from the con¬ 
versation you overhear that he has received bad news, 
how would you resume ? 

31. Give your reasons for deciding to reimburse your 
representatives’ travelling expenses either : 

(a) On actual expenditure. 

(b) By a fixed weekly allowance. 

32. It is sometimes said that customers object to calls 
being made upon them by a representative accompanied 
by his sales supervisor. How would you deal with that 
objection ? 
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INCORPORATED SALES MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
23, Bedford Square, London, W.C.l. 

FINAL EXAMINATION 

Part 1 

Fridav, 21st Junk, 1940 
5.30 - 7.0 p.ni. 

Subject: 

MARKET RESEARCH 

Candidates are required to answer THREE questions, t)ut 
not more than three should he attempted. 

1. Deseribe in detail the steps you would take in estimating 
the per capita eonsuinption of a prodiud in general 
demand in the Jhatish market, using available published 
sources of information only. 

2. The Government undertakes at intervals a Census of 
Population and a Census of Production. In what 
direction might a Sales Manager be expected to employ 
the information contained in these Censuses in the 
course of his duties ? 

3. Your Company is considering the manufacture of a 
new garden chemical. No })ublishcd market informa¬ 
tion is available. Plan in detail the steps by which a 
Sales Manager would secure adequate information 
upon which his Board could formulate a sound market¬ 
ing policy. 

4. Your Board has discussed the sales decrease of one of 
your products and has reaehe*d the (*on(*lusion that this 
decline is due to the action of a specific competitor. 
It is decided to use the questionnaire method to obtain 
information about the problem, and you, as Sales 
Manager, are instructed to proceed in the matter. 
Compose a questionnaire to be used among consumers 
which you consider would produce the information 
you require. 
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INCORPORATED SALES MANAGERS' ASSOC lA ITON 
28, Bedford Square, London, W.C.l. 

FINAL EXAMINATION 
Pakt II 

Saturday. 22m) June, liHO 
11.45 a.ni. - - 1.15 p.in. 

Subject: 

ADVERTISING 

Candidates are required to answer THREE (pustions, but 
not more than THREE should b(‘ attcniptc^d. 

13. Explain brielly : 

I. the difference between 

(a) Mail Order and Direct Mail. 

(b) Advertisement Manager and Advertising Manager 
(e) Trade Press and Technical Press. 

II. What is the meaning of:— 

(a) lead out. 

(b) bleeding edge. 

(e) deep-etched. 

14. You are Sales Manager of aji old well-c‘stablishcd concern 
selling an everyday product, which has never been 
advertised. Owing to growing competition, the Board 
decide to launch an extensive advertising (Tiuipaign. 
Your opinion is asked as to whether an Advertising 
Agency should be used. Assume you are asked for a 
written reply. 

15. You have been allotted a sum of £5,000 to advertise a 
new beauty preparation. This sum will not have to 
cover any trade advertising or dealer aids. It is 
purely for consumer advertising. How would you 
spend the money ? 
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]3. You arc Sales Manager of a firm selling four or five 
electrical products. 

You are called into a conference to discuss thii question 
of advertising. It will not be a large sum of money, 
but sufficient for a good test campaign. Your opinion 
is asked as to : 

1. The advisability of advertising all lines at once. 

or 

2. One parti(;uJar line. 


HIGHER. 

THE LONDON (HAMPER OF COMMERCE 

(l N C( )R PORATED ). 

fifi. Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 

SPRING EXAMINATION, 1940. 

FOR 

Higher Commercial Education Certificates. 

Friday, April, 26th 

7 to 10 p.ni. 

SALESMANSHIP 

Examiner: 

Dudi.ey W. Walton, Esq., F.S.S., F.I.S.A.C. 

Instructions to Candidates. 

Candidates must attempt at least EIGHT questions. 

1. For what reasons do you think you should be promoted 
or receive increased remuneration ? 

2. To what extent are you prepared to meet the worst 
conditions encountered, or likely to be encountered in 
your line of selling ? 
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H, (a) What do you know of the selling methods of three 
typieal enterprises such as Harrods, Gainage’s, 
Wool worth’s ? How do they resemble and how do 
they differ from eaeh other ? 

or 

(b) What are the chief buying motives of the main 
types of customer you meet with in your daily 
exj)erience ? 

4. Tabulate (a) the t(H*huical, (b) the material, and (c) the 
utility selling points of tlircc lines you handle. 

5. (a) State a particular case of what you do and say 

when you (‘annot answer a customer’s question. 

or 

(b) Give three examples showing how your lirm deals 
with complaints. 

6. Describe how you would ])Ian a round journey for a 
commercial traveller (by road or rail) of about one 
hundred miles in and out from your headquarters, 
naming the chief cities visited, and a few accessible 
towns not on the main route. 

7. (a) Assuming you are attendijig a week-end sales 

conference, indicate the (Lief items for discussion 
on the agenda. 

or 

(b) Describe the contents and aims of any house 
<^rgan or sales manual used by a firm with a 
large staff. 

8. What official restrictions have been imposed recently 
upon wholesale (or retail) trading methods ? 

9. How would you defend your own proposition in regard 
to each of the following statements made to you by 
prospective customers ? 
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(a) “ Wc (loji’l handle such eoiiuiion qualities as 
yours.” 

(b) “ I have never lieard of your firm before.” 

(e) “ There is no demand for your goods.” 

(d) “ I never expeet to sell any more of your lines.” 

(e) “ I have already dozens of similar brands in 
stock.” 

(f) “ Your people are very slow and careless with 
deliveries.” 

10. Describe brielly, or define, and where necessary dis¬ 
tinguish b(‘tween at least lifteen of the following terms : 

Account sales ; a/c rendered ; appro, note ; bonded 
warehouse ; bill of entry ; (‘barter party ; C.O.D. ; 
debit note ; fidelity bond ; go-down ; inventory ; 
invoice ; mail order trading ; prime cost; R/M sale ; 
stock depreciation ; stock turn ; total sales ; turn¬ 
over ; value ; verbal contract ; V.P.P. ; warranty ; 
written guarantee. 

7^he following questions are intended for Candidates Oversea: 

11. How can the sales of British goods be increased in your 
country ? 

12. How do you deal with buyers who do not understand 
British weights, measures, and money ? 
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CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE 

33, Brechin Place, South Kensiiijnrtoii, London, S.W.7 

DEPARTMENT OF TECHNOLOCrY 

1940 

123. RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 
(Drapery and Outfitting) 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 

Phinoipi.ks of Rktaii, Dtstktbittion I 

TiruKSDAY, April 25tii 
7 to 10 p.rn. 

Not more than EICxHT questions to be attempted. 

The maximum number of marks obtainable is the same for 
each question. 

1. Compare, from the customer’s point of view, the 
advantages and disadvantages of dealing with : 

(a) The private retail business. 

(b) The departmental store. 

2. Assuming that goods are bought and sold at the prices 
indicated below, what would be the percentage of 
profit on returns in each case : 

(a) 1 Coat, Cost 36/- Selling price 48/- 

(b) 1 Lampshade Cost 7/8 Selling price 11/6 

(c) 1 Handbag Cost 10/~ Selling price 12/6 

3. The word service is widely used in advertising and often 
in retail trade advertising. What do you understand 
by the term ? 

4. Explain briefly what is meant by the terms : 

(a) Gross profit. 

(b) Nett profit. 
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5. Name soiue of tl)e causes for the a(‘cuimilation of bad 
stoc^k : 

(a) What steps should be taken to clear it ? 

(b) How would you prevent its accumulation in 
future ? 

6. What n^ethod would you adopt to reduce wastage on 
patterns and remnants in a piece goods department ? 

7. What is meant by mggestion selling ? Describe, with 
one or two examples, how this method can be used in 
the sliop. 

8. How would you d(‘al with a customer who makes a 
definite request for an article not in stock and not 
obtainable quickly ? 

9. Discuss the advantages of keeping selling records. 
What information should they provide ? 

H). You wish to (*irculatc fashion catalogues to your 
public. How would vou compile a suitable mailing 
list ? 

11. Why is it necessary to take stock ? What use is made of 

the stock figure when ascertained ? 

12. Describe the method that should be adopted in dealing 
with a parcel of goods received from a supplier, before 
offering the goods for sale. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 
STAGE 111. ADVANCED. MAY, 1039. 

ADVERTISING 
(Three liours allowed.) 

First and Seeond Class Certilieates will be granted in this 

Stage. 

Note earefully the number of (|uestions whieh have to be 
answered in eaeh Se(*tion. 

SECTION 1 

Answer ONE question out of two. 

1. Is advertising more essential to some elasses of business 
than to others ? Give the reasons for your eonclusions. 

2. What type of advertising eould be best used for Earl 
Baldwin’s Fund for Refugees ? State the reasons for 
your answer. 


SECTION II 

Answer ONE question out of two. 

3. Where does Market Research come into modern 
advertising methods ? Who should pay for it—the 
Advertiser or the Advertising Agent ? 

4. What special qualifications should be possessed by an 
Advoirtising Manager to a firm making safety matches ? 

SECTION III 

Answer ONE question out of two. 

5. Do you think the Advertising Manager should see the 
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salesmen’s daily reports to the Sales Manager ? Is it 
possible to learn anything from these reports with 
regard to the advertising you are preparing, and, if so, 
how would you use the information ? 

6. Compare Kent and Cumberland from the point of view 
of sales p)ossibilities and the availability of the means of 
advertising. 


SECTION IV 

Answer FOUR questions out of six. 

7. Write a short letter to Mrs. A. Smith of 1, Adam Street, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, asking for an appointment to 
demonstrate a vacuum-cleaner. 

8. You are the Advertising Manager of a firm with a sales 
turnover of £100,000 a year, on which there is a gross 
profit of £40,000. State what you think the nett profit 
should be, and what amount you would suggest should 
be set aside for advertising during the year. 

9. Displays in retail shops are sometimes made by 
advertisers direct, and sometimes by special agents, 
whose business it is to secure window displays. Discuss 
the advantages or disadvantages of both methods. 

10, What evening papers would you use to cover the West 
Riding of Yorkshire ? 

11, Describe briefly tl|e particular part that posters play in 
an advertising scheme. 

12, Give your views on radio advertising, and state whether 
you think the B.B.C. should adopt sponsored pro¬ 
grammes in England. 

T 
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SECTION V 


Ten of the definitions in question 13 MUST be explained, and 
TWO other questions from the remaining three must be 

answered. 


18. Define :— 

(i) Copywriter. 

(ii) Newsprint. 

(iii) 16 pt. 

(iv) Art paper. 

(v) Photogravure. 

(vi) Stereotype. 

(vii) Zinco. 

(viii) Vignette. 


(ix) Rough-out. 

(x) Monotype. 

(xi) Delete. 

(xii) Lit ho. 

(xiii) Newspaper coverage. 

(xiv) Double crown. 

(xv) Scenario. 


14. Write a slogan on whatever product you like, but 
state what the product is if its name does not appear 
in the slogan. 


15. What is meant by the “ group system ” inside an 
Agency, and how does it work ? 

16. Write briefly the history of an advertisement from the 

time it is conceived until the time when it appears in a 
newspaper. 


SECTION VI 

Answer ONE question out of two. 

17. State how you would compare costs of your advertising 

in newspapers of approximately equal status. What 
standard unit is best used ? 

18. What is meant by a “ key ” and what purpose does it serve 

in advertising and selling ? 
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Type. 

Printing type is measured by the point system. A point is 
about of an inch ; thus a 36-point type would measure 
vertically about half an inch. The measurement includes the 
body of the type and is not only that of the face ; i.e., the shoulder 
is not included in the measurement. The em is another measure¬ 
ment. The em is a square, each side of w'hich is equal to the 
height of the body of a particular type. Thus an 8-point em is 
8 points high and 8 points broad. The en is half an em. The 
12-point em, or pica em, is used as a general measurement for 
the width of a column of type; e.g., a column 15 ems wide is 
fifteen 12-point ems wide. Leads are used for spacing between 
the lines of type ; e.g., a lead 2 points thick is a 2-point lead inserted 
between lines ; a 3-point space betw^een one line and the next 
is called a “ double-leaded ” set-up. A set-up which is solid 
has no spaces between the lines, apart from that given by the 
shoulders of the type itself. A quad (abbreviation for quadrat) 
is a type set below the ordinary type in order to space letters 
or words. 

Types are of many varieties or styles. Each is given a dis¬ 
tinctive name, such as Caslon, Nonpareil, Westminster, Chelten¬ 
ham, Hallamshire. Each printer will show the styles of type 
which he uses. Each publishing house or printer has a Style 
Book which shows the practice for abbreviations, spelling, etc. 

Matter. 

Copy is the MS., typescript, or other form of the original 
from which the printer copies when setting up his arrangement 
of type for printing. Matter is type which has been set up from 
the copy. Body matter is that part of an advertisement which is 
distinct from the display part (special settings, illustrations, 
etc.). Dead matter is type which has served its purpose and is 
ready for distributing, or returning to its various compartments. 
Live matter is type set up ready for printing, and live copy is copy 

T* 391 
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which is being or to be set up in type. Standing matter is type 
already set up but awaiting instructions for printing. 

Proofs. 

A proof is a printed copy of matter already set up and is run 
off as an example for purposes of examination and correction, so 
that errors can be avoided in the final copies which are printed. 
Pulling a proof is the operation of printing the first copies. A 
clean proof is one in which there are no corrections, or very few, 
while a dirty proof is one that contains numerous errors. A 
duplicate is an extra proof. A revise is a second proof printed 
after the type has been altered from the many corrections made 
in the first proof. A galley proof is one which is printed from type 
in the galley (a three-sided metal tray) before the type is finally 
locked in position in a chase or iron frame for holding the type 
securely fixed in position. When type is in the galley it is easier 
to make the corrections required from the proof. A forme is 
the type locked in the chase ready for printing. Furniture is 
used in the chase to keep the type firmly in position and to allow 
for the proper arrangement of the type. 

Illustrations. 

A block is any prepared metal or other substance containing 
the matter for printing. It is usually moimted on wood. Thus 
an engraved metal plate, fixed to a piece of wood to give it 
the necessary depth for setting up, would be a block. A line 
block is a line engraving, or zinc or copper etching, which can be 
prepared from a print or drawing where lines form the basis of 
the drawing, as distinct from a photograph or picture in which 
the objects are represented by light and shade rather than distinct 
lines. In a many-shaded illustration the shading is in masses. 
In a silhouette the object of the illustration is in black and white 
strongly contrasted. Hand-stipple work is shading formed by a 
group of dots variously spaced and inserted on the plate by hand. 
Half-tone engravings are made on copper or zinc by a photo¬ 
graphic process. The copy to be printed is photographed on to a 
prepared plate and then the etching is done by the action of 
acid on different parts of the plate, while the substance on the 
other parts of the plate resists the action of the acid, thus allowing 
the raised parts to be printed and the parts which have been 
affected by the acid not to be printed. The photograph is taken 
through a screen and the negative includes the lines on the 
screen as well as the picture of the copy. The more lines there are 
on the screen the softer and finer is the illustration. The sereensf 
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are defined as 50-, 60-, 120-, 150-line screens, the lines varying 
in number according to the paper to be used, and the effect 
required. The closer the lines the less obvious they are in the 
printed illustration. Re-touching the plate helps to bring out 
the picture more clearly. Colour printing is done by two main 
methods. The three-colour process employs the same methods 
as the half-tone process but each copy is photographed three 
times. For each exposure a colour filter is used of a different 
shade. When the printing is done the three blocks are used 
separately. Blue, yellow, and red inks are used in a set order 
for printing. Three superimposed impressions are taken, and 
sometimes an ordinary black impression is also printed over the 
others. The result is a coloured picture similar in its colours 
to the original copy. For printing in two colours two plates are 
usually required. For ordinary two-colour lettering the same 
type may be used by blanking out one colour for the second 
impression and using a different coloured ink. A tint block is 
prepared by taking first an ordinary line block and then blocking 
out the parts which are not to be printed at each stage of the 
printing. For instance a basket of flowers could be reproduced 
by the three-colour process or the tinting and stippling process, 
the latter requiring more hand work, but giving sharper lines 
between the colours. The collotype is a plate prepared with 
gelatine surface w'hich is acted upon by light. LiUiography is 
the printing from stone or metal plates which have been prepared 
by etching and then treated so that the ink adheres to some parts 
of the plate but not to others. A xvood engraving is made by hand 
on wood. An electrotype (electro) is a metal copy of an engraving. 
It is made by electro-plating the face of the plate, and the process 
strengthens the plate so that many more copies can be obtained 
before it wears out. 

In the making up of a newspaper it is necessary to prepare 
the matter to be printed by setting up the type a page at a time 
with all the illustrations and other matter included in the page. 
It is stereotyped by taking an impression of the whole page on a 
specially prepared thick rough paper which is then shaped in a 
half-circle for printing purposes. This acts as a mould and a solid 
curved face of type is produced in the mould. The paper imprint 
is called the matrix. 
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GLOSSARY 

Aerograph is a mechanical instrument for spraying paint evenly 
on drawings or photographs. 

Anchoring is a particular method of mounting plates on wood to 
make a block. 

Author's corrections are the corrections made by the author when 
he is reading his proofs. They are not corrections in the 
print, but additions or alterations which the author thinks of 
when looking through the proofs. An extra charge is made 
by the printer for the additional work involved. 

Bncking-up is the pasting of paper at the back of a printing plate 
or other method of bringing the plate to the right height for 
printing. 

Backbone is the back of a book or spine : i.e., the part which is seen 
when the book stands among other books on a shelf. 

Bearers represent the excess metal around a f)late, or within th(‘ 
printing area of the plate. 

Bevel : that part of the plate below the printing surface which allows 
the plate to be attached to the wood or other momit. 

Bleed : the area of the plate which allows for trimming of pages is 
called the bleed. When a book has had its pages cut down 
too close to the print or so as to cut into the print it is said 
to have bled. 

Blurb is the laudatory description of a book, usually printed on 
the paper jacket of the book. It is the publishers’ advertise¬ 
ment. 

Border is the finishing line or lines, or other design, on the edge of 
a plate. 

Broadsheet or Broadside is a large sheet of print which contains 
either the matter of one job or several jobs. It is printed 
on one side only. 

Casting off is the work of estimating the amount of space which is 
necessary for the copy when put into print. 

Chapel is a printing office, or printers’ association or meeting. 

Chromium finish is the process of depositing chromium on the 
surface of a copper half-tone block or electro. 

Collate is to examine the set of sheets of a book before they are 
boimd in order to see that they are in the right order, that 
they are all there, and to ascertain the number of pages. 
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Colophon is the particular emblem, or crest, or other mark used 
by a publishing house. It is usually printed on the title 
page or at the end of the book. 

Combination half-tone and line work is a picture or illustration 
which is a result of both processes combined in the set-up. 

Copy Schedule is a sheet of instructions issued to publishers 
showing when each of a series of advertisements is to appear 
and where. 

Composing stick is the adjustable tray used by a compositor when 
he is setting up type. 

Column rules are the lines between each column of type. When an 
advertisement runs over two or three columns it is said to 
break the column rules. 

Cut is an alternative term for block or plate. It also denotes an 
illustration. 

Cut-off rule is a line drawn across the column of a newspaper to 
show, say, the division between advertising matter and news. 

Deep-etched half-tone is a plate without screen background. 

Doubh -column advertisement is one which covers two columns. 

Display is the work of arranging copy so that certain parts are 
more prominent than others, and attract the attention more 
quickly. 

Dummy is a book made up of blank pages so as to show the size, 
form, and general arrangement of a book proposed to be 
printed. 

Engraving is work executed by hand on a plate in addition to fine 
etching. 

Fine Line Work is the work of reproduction of such copy as maps, 
fine script, fine mechanical drawings, or any fine pen-and- 
ink work. 

Fillet is a border or outline of coloured or grilt bands used for 
ornamentation in book binding. 

Flat Proof is a proof from a block before finishing and before 
make-ready of any kind. 

Flat Rate is a rate quoted for an advertisement regardless of its 
size, or the number of insertions. 

Follow copy, when written on copy, means that the copy must be 
followed in every detail by the printer. 

Folio (a) a page of a book or manuscript; (6) a printed leaf folded 
once only ; (c) a sheet of paper 17 x 22 inches. 
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Fount or Font: a complete set of type of a particular style 
and size. 

Foundry Proof: the final proof when it is ready for tlie stereo or 
electro. 

Full Point: the term of the printer for a full-stop or period. 

Hairline: the finest line, black or white, which can be etched on 
or engraved on a relief plate. It is sometimes applied to 
the thin line of the face of type connecting its parts. 

Half dine: a plate made from a pen-and-ink drawing through a 
half-line screen. The effect produced is clearer or lighter 
than that of the cop 5 \ 

Imprint: the name of the printer or publisher printed on a book or 
other matter. 

Imposition : the work of arranging pages so that they will come 
in proper order when the forme is complete. Several pages 
are printed on one sheet and then folded, therefore careful 
arrangement of pages is necessary. 

Indention : the space left at the commencement of a line; e.g., 
in beginning a new paragraph. When several lines are 
indented, as in the case of a quotation of, say, several lines 
of poetry, it is called a hanging indention 

Insertion : in proofs, matter which has been left out and is then 
to be inserted. In newspaper advertisements one insertion 
means that the advertisement is published once. 

Inset: in advertising a leaflet is sometimes put between the 
pages of a book, or a folded newspaper. The leaflet is then 
called an inset. 

Intaglio : a plate in which the image is depressed or countersunk 
instead of being raised as in the ordinary plate. 

Key Drawing : copy for illastration which includes the lines for 
separating colours, and all the outlines, as guides for prepara¬ 
tion of the plafe and printing. 

Leaders : something to guide the eye across a blank space on a 
page when an item in one column is to be read in conjunction | 
wifii an item in another column. They are usually dots or ■ 
hypens. 

Leader page : the page of a newspaper or magazine which contains 
the editorial matter. 

Zdnotype : an automatic type-setting machine which also mouldy 
the type a line at a time. 
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Locking-up : the tightening up of pages of type in the chase. 

Logotype : two or more letters or words cast in one mould, as in 
the case of ae. 

|powg page : a page containing more lines than the other pages. 

Make-ready • the work of making a forme ready for printing 
when it is on the press. It is also used as a noun to indicate 
overlays on a forme. 

Make-up : the arrangement of printed matter. 

Mats : abbreviation for matrices (plural of matrix). 

Monochrome : one colour. 

Monotype : a type-setting machine. This machine casts the 
individual letters and characters as distinct from the lino¬ 
type which casts a line at a time. 

Mortise : a space cut out in an engraving or line block so as to 
allow other matter to be inserted in the space. 

Offset: print appearing at the back of a sheet of printed matter, 
caused by overlaying the wet print of another sheet. 

Open matter : matter which is widely spaced. 

Overlay or Overlapping: for certain effects, particularly in colour 
printing, one colour is allowed very slightly to overlap 
another colour. The effect gives darker tones to solids, or 
the lighter tones are decreased. 

Overprint: to superimpose a print of a second negative on that 
of a first negative. 

Over-running : the alteration of lines of type to allow insertions 
or to improve the spacing between the lines. 


Patent Insides and Outsides : many provincial newspapers have 
paper supplied which is already partly printed with general 
matter. If the matter is printed on the inside pages it is a 


||>atent inside, and if printed on outside pages it is a patent 
l^utside. 

I^ype that has become mixed with other type, because the 
Rpbole of it has been, say, dropped or otherwise mixed together. 
mng : an enclosed aperture cut through a block which has 
been mounted. 


Register: the work of putting two or more colours in position 
when printed from colour plates. 

Reversing : the work of altering the black of original copy into 
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white, and vice versa. It also refers to the changing o 
left-liand side of copy to the right-hand side in the prin 

Rout: to cut out, as in the case of engravings from which som 
mark is to be removed. ^ 

Rule work : a set-up whicli includes many ruled lines as in t. 
case of columns and tabular work. 

Run on : an indication to the printer that the print is to contimu 
without tlie space left for, say, a paragraph. 

Running title : the title of the book printed at the head o 
each page. This is sometimes called a running head 

Side Heads : heavier type printed at the commencement of . 
paragraph. 

Signature is a guide to the binder and is shown by a letter or 
figure at the bottom of the first page of the whole j)rinted 
sheet before folding. The signature cut is a term sometimes 
employed to indicate the name of the firm which is put in 
an advertisement. 

Slur : an indistinct or blurred impression in printed mattei 

Solus : the position of an advertisement when the page on which 
it is printed contains no other advertisement. Semi-solus 
indicates a position in which one or two other advertise¬ 
ments a})[)ear on the .same page. 

Spotting : the work of removing black or white spots from a 
half-tone plate. 

Stepping : the work of cutting a mounted block so that other type 
can be inserted. 

Stripping : removing film either positive or negative in prepara¬ 
tion for turning. 

Tint block : a plate used in printing a flat colour. 

Tooling : hand engraving of white lines. 

Wash Dramng : a drawing done with a brush instead of 
pencil. The drawing is usually suitable for the hai^^ 
process. 

Vouchers: the copies of a newspaper or other pul^J^®*^ 
supplied to advertisers showing their advertisements in 
publication. 

Zinco : an alternative name given to a line block, not necessarily 
rinc as the name implies. 
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SIZES OF PRINTING PAPER 


inches 


^foolscap 

17 

Xl3i 

Double Foolscap 

27 

Xl7 

Crown . 

20 

Xl5 

Double Crown 

30 

X20 

Post 

191 

X15J 

Double Post . 

31 i 

XlOJ 

Double Large Post . 

33 

X21 

Sheet and half Post 

23i 

Xl9i 


inches 


Demy 

. 22i 

X17J 

Double Demy . 

. 35 

X22i 

Music Demy 

. 20 

Xl5J 

Medium . 

. 23 

Xl8 

Royal 

. 25 

X20 

Super Royal 

. 27J 

X 204 

Elephant. 

. 28 

X23 

Imperial . 

. 30 

X22 


SIZES OF BOUND BOOKS 



inches 


in dies 

Demy 16mo. . 

. 5|X 

4| 

Imperial 8vo • 

11 X 7i 

Demy 18mo. . 

. Six 

31 

Foolscap Quarto (4to) 

8JX 6i 

Foolscap Octavo 



Crown 4to 

10 X 7i 

(8vo) . 

. 6ix 


Demy 4t() 

lljx 8i 

Crown 8vo 

. 7ix 

5 

Royal 4to 

12^X10 

Large Crown 8vo 

. 8 X 

H 

Imperial 4to 

15 xll 

Demy 8vo 

. Sfx 

5| 

Crown Folio 

15 XlO 

Medium 8vo . 

. oix 

6 

Demy Folio 

17iXlli 

Royal 8vo 

. 10 X 

H 

Royal Folio 

20 xl2j 

Super Royal 8vo 

. lOix 

6| 

Music 

14 xlOi 


Books are usually bound up in senes of 16 or 32 pages. Octavo 
books are usually printed 64 pages at a time ; i.e., 32 pages on 
each side of the sheet. 320 pages of a crown octavo book would 
therefore require 5 sheets of quad crown, and a ream provides 
100 books, the remaining sheets being reckoned as waste. News¬ 
papers are printed from reels of paper and not from sheets. 








